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EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 


MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 


Tablets,  Lectnras,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Pouts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Qlass  Windows  and  Paintings. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 


The  cox  SONS  &  BUCKLEY  CO., 


ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 


Decorators  and  Furnishers, 


AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 


Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


70  HFTH  avenue,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Send  for  Hlnstrated  Price  List,  Free. 


Church  Directory. 


”  The'  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  6  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Brancbport,  N.  J. 

Bfadison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24th  Street. 

Maintains  Madigon  Square  Church  House  and  Mission,  884 
Third  Avenue. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

HriK  Kin,  Missionary. 

63  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  2.80  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dtkk  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.80  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Church  of  the  Sea  anil  LAnd. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenne  and  31st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbcry,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement,  314|East  35tb  Street. 

Phillips  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 

Madison  Avenne  and  73d  Street. 

Young  Men’s  League. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Bdohanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  48d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

806-310  East  42d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Faith  Chnich. 

Rev.  Jaxes  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 

350  West  49th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenne. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Snnday  School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapd,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emanud  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw.  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenne  and  lOSth  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:80.  Snnday  School,  8.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 

Christ’s  Mission. 

142  West  Twenty-first  S^  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

Jambs  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 

Everybody  welcome. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  East  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  ana  Bible  Lesson 
TneMays  at  8  P.M. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Great  Hall,  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Third  and 
Fourth  Avenues.  8  P.M. 

People’s  Institute  Lectures  in  Co-operatlon  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

Mat  19.— Corot.— Charles  Sprague  Smith. 


The  Cooper  Union,  Great  Hall, 

8  P.M. 

Snnday,  Mat  21.— Rev.  Leighton  Williams.— Music. 

“  “  28.— Closing  of  Sunday  Course. 

Dr.  Gustave  Gotthell,  Robert  O.  Ogden,  Charles 
Sprague  Smith. 

8  P.M. 

Nineteenth  Century  History. 

May  SZ.—Cltimate  America.— Vr.  Josiab  Strong. 

“  2d.—Closina  Meeting  of  the  Fear.— John  S.  Crosby,  P. 


People’s  Club  Rooms,  Seventh  Street,  near  Third  Ave. 
8  P.Al. 

May  18.- Special  Business  Meeting  of  the  Club. 

“  25.—Trtists.—¥.  B.  Tburber. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Dally  except  Snnday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


COOKING. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  Lectures  on  Cooking. 

On  five  successive  Friday  afternoons,  beginning  with 
April  21,  practical  demonstrations  in  cookery  will  be 
given  in  the  Harlem  Opera  Honse,  West  125th  Street, 
near  Lenox  Avenne. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafavette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daiW,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenne,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenne 
near  8th  Street;  226  West  42d  Street;  251  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  125th  Street ;  180  West  23d  Street ;  206  West  100th 
Street:  261  West  66th  Street;  1523  Second  Avenue ;  M6 
East  84th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  ^EAst  Fifteenth  street.— Free  to  self- 
snpporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup* 
port.  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sunday. 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily!  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 

ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Mnsenm, 

Central  Park  East  and  82d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 


Macbeth  Gallery,  Fifth  Avenne  and  27th  Street. 
Collection  of  Sketches  and  Paintings  by  the  late  Rich¬ 
ard  Panli. 


Wunderlich  Gallery,  868  Broadway. 
Water  Colors  rnd  Pastels. 


Schaub’s  Free  Art  Gallery, 
204  Fifth  Avenne. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
211  East  42d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

28  Delancey  Street, 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46tb  Street. 


St.  Darnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

237  East  104th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  Blast  67th  Street. 


Riverside  Association, 
259  West  69th  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 

250  Henry  Street. 

Snnnyside  Day  Nursery, 

51  Prospect  Place,  between  42d  and  48d  Streets. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 

125  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenne  A. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

155  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  foor 
the  Friendless, 

29  Blast  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  Blast  15th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

214-216  Blast  20th  Street- 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Rodsbio  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

George  E.  Stebrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  cihaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  U^cell, 
the  (25,000)  twenty-five  thonsand  prisoners  who.lyearlyr 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Blinds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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A  STEAMER  LETTER. 

A.  R.  Moffat. 

Soft  blow  the  sammer  winds  to-day. 

Bright  shines  the  sun 

As  down  the  bay  the  great  ship  goes 
Her  course  to  run. 

Dim  grows  the  shore  ;  a  line— a  stain 
Of  faintest  gray. 

Till  naught  but  sea  and  sky  remain ; 

A  widening  way. 

Soon  on  the  other  side  the  keel 
Will  touch  and  hold. 

Soon  amid  other  scenes  most  fair 
Life’s  tale  he  told. 

As  happy  weeks  pass  on,  where’er 
Your  steps  may  go. 

Mid  leafy  ways— mid  sunny  paths— 

Mid  ice  and  snow. 

Where  blue  lakes  gleam,  where  dark  woods  stand 
On  sloping  hill, 

In  crowded  street  or  mart,  my  love 
Goes  with  yon  stilljl 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hagne  is  bringing  together  the  representatives 
of  the  great  Powers,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
general  and  really  representative  effort  will  be 
made  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for  something  like 
universal  peace  among  the  nations.  Russia, 
the  originator  of  this  meeting,  was  first  on 
the  scene  of  deliberation,  closely  followed  by 
our  representatives,  who  have  been  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  Great  Britain.  The  “House 
in  the  Wood, ’’ where  the  Congress  is  to  be 
held,  is  stripped  of  its  warlike  trophies  and 
ornaments  and  the  environment  is  made  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

The  proceedings  are  to  be  held  in  secret,  for¬ 
mal  communications  being  made  public  through 
the  press  with  the  view  of  avoiding  adverse 
comment,  or  anything  that  might  ruffle  the 
ideal  calm  in  which  the  Conference  is  to  be 
conducted. 

The  papal  delegates  seem  to  have  been  dropped 
in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment,  nor  will  the  African  republics  be 
represented.  The  United  States  will  be  the 
oiily  American  republic  represented,  a  fact 
which  marks  the  appearance  of  the  United 
States  as  a  factor  in  European  deliberations. 
Turkey  and  the  neighboring  States  of  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Bulgaria  are  also  included.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  probably 
present  resolutions  favoring  arbitration.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  civilizing  war  on  land  will  be 
widened  and  extended  to  maritime  operations. 

The  German  delegates  are  not  sanguine  as 
to  important  results,  although  they  endorse  the 
idea  of  international  arbitration. 

China  is  not  yet  ready  to  consent  to  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  as  to  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  her  territory.  The  Chinese  Minis¬ 
ters  are  in  almost  constant  audience  with  the 
Empress  Dowager,  and  it  is  understood  that 
China  may  appeal  to  the  Powers  against  the 


encroachment  of  foreign  nations  into  a  portion 
of  its  territory  hitherto  exempt  from  foreign 
interference,  that  which  surrounds  her  capital. 

In  France  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion  have  suddenly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Dreyfus  affair  needs  revision.  A  popular 
meeting  was  held  to  demand  the  release  of 
Colonel  Picquart,  who  is  now  very  generally 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  martyr.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  certain  well  known  Gen¬ 
erals  be  sent  to  replace  both  Picquart  and 
Dreyfus.  M.  Ballot-Beaupre,  President  of  the 
Civil  Chamber  of  that  Court,  announces  that 
his  report  on  Mme.  Dreyfus’s  demand  for  re¬ 
vision  will  be  ready  May  26.  The  public  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  Court  is  to  be  on  May  29.  Prime 
Minister  Dupuy  now  calls  himself  a  Revision¬ 
ist,  but  his  late  change  of  attitude  will  hardly 
save  his  ministry.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
have  approved  the  Anglo-French  Niger-Nile 
Convention.  It  recognizes  four  independent 
States,  Morocco,  Abyssinia,  Liberia  and  the 
Orange  Free  State.  It  is  notable  that  this 
treaty  provides  for  equality  in  the  commercial 
treatment  of  the  country  between  Lake  Tchad 
and  the  Nile — a  very  important  concession. 

In  the  Transvaal  there  has  been  a  meeting 
between  President  Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  British 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa.  The 
Burghers  seem,  however,  to  be  prepared  to 
take  the  field  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  work 
of  fortifying  the  redoubts  of  Johannesburg  and 
the  neighboring  hill -tops  continues.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  Conference  between  President 
Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  will  clear  the  air. 

Samoa  is  peacefully  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  three  Powers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Schoenf elder’s  report  of  the  courtesy  of 
Admiral  Kautz  toward  the  Germans  in  Samoa 
places  the  Admiral  in  a  most  favorable  light 
and  has  relieved  the  tension  at  Berlin.  A  re¬ 
port  has  been  received  at  Washington  from 
Mr.  William  Cooper,  late  municipal  magistrate 
in  Apia.  He  sends  a  brief,  presenting  the  laws 
of  Kingly  succession,  which  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  people  of 
Samoa.  Mr.  Cooper  makes  a  special  plea  in 
favor  of  Mataafa.  He  regards  the  situation  as 
serious.  _ 

President  McKinley  has  offered  the  Filipinos 
an  almost  autonomous  civil  government,  headed 
by  an  American  Civil  Governor  with  an  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  natives.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  a  Filipino  Lieutenant  came  to  General 
Otis  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  asking  passes 
for  a  military  commission  to  confer  with  the 
Americans.  He  said  that  the  Filipinos  were 
weary  of  the  war.  Aguinaldo  at  about  the 
same  time  wrote  to  the  Junta  in  London  that 
hostilities  would  be  continued  at  all  costs 
until  freedom  was  given  the  Islands.  He 
claimed  to  be  supported  in  this  by  his  Generals. 
The  Filipinos’  store  of  ammunition  is  running 
low  and  something  must  be  done. 


General  Gomez  finds  that  he  cannot  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  General  Brooke  in  the  payment  of  the 
Cuban  troops.  He  says  the  other  Cuban  offl- 
cers  have  made  a  cabal  against  him  and  hie 
services  will  be  of  little  use.  He  has  had  » 
meeting  with  General  Brooke,  who  has  done 
\^at  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  payment  of  Cuban  troops  un¬ 
aided.  Money  will  be  offered  and  their  arma 
must  be  given  up  in  return.  If  this  is  refused, 
there  is  talk  of  forcible  disarmament. 

The  Mazet  Committee  has  resumed  work 
after  a  two  weeks’  vacation  and  is  calling  upon 
those  in  high  places.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  being 
the  first  one  summoned.  Other  of  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  are  required  to  appear  and  report  on  their 
administration  of  the  city’s  laws  and  finance. 

The  Governor  has  heard  the  adverse  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  working  of  the  Ford  franchise 
tax  vetoed  by  the  Mayor.  If,  however,  no  satis¬ 
factory  amendment  is  offered  before  the  27th 
instant  he  will  sign  the  bill. 

The  Eight  hour  bill  has  been  signed,  although 
the  Governor  pointed  out  certain  defects  which 
he  hoped  would  be  remedied  ere  another  session. 

'■[Roswell  P.  'Flower,  ex-Govemor  of  this 
State,  died  suddenly  on  Friday  evening  at 
Eastport,  Long  Island,  where  he  had  gone  for 
much  needed  rest  and  recreation.  He  was  a 
conscientious  and  painstaking  Governor  and 
his  labors  were  devoted  to  what  he  deemed  the 
best  interest  of  the  people.  Plain  and  direct 
in  speech,  he  won  their  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion.  In  the  campaign  of  1896  he  rose  superior 
to  bosses  and  party  managers  and  came  out 
strongly  for  sound'money.  Among  his  many 
public  benefactions  were  the  founding  of  the 
Flower  Hospital  in  this  city  and  the  erection 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  memory  of  hi» 
parents  at  Teresa,  N.  Y. 

The  terrible  accident  which  occurred  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railway  last  week 
was  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  engineer  ta 
display  danger  signals  when  the  first  section  of 
the  crowded  train  was  unexpectedly  delayed  at 
the  station  of  Exeter,  so  that  the  second  sec¬ 
tion,  which  was  running  at  great  speed  crashed 
into  it,  reducing  the  two  rear  cars  to  splinters, 
crushing  many  of  the  occupants  to  death  and 
horribly  mangling  many  more.  The  list  of 
deaths  has  already  reached  twenty-nine,  and 
many  more  are  in  a  critical  if  not  hopeless 
condition.  _ 

Another  accident  occurred  that  same  day  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  when  the  special  American  Ex¬ 
press  dashed  into  the  rear  of  the  Southwestern 
Express.  The  cars  of  the  moving  train  imme¬ 
diately  caught  fire  and  great  loss  of  life  and 
property  was  only  averted  by  the  prompt  and 
efflcient  action  of  the  Utica  Fire  Department. 
These  two  avoidable  accidents  emphasize  the 
need  of  the  utmost  care  and  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  all  railway  offlcials  and  the  terrible 
results  of  the  least  carelessness. 
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UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

One  of  the  most  unique  characters  in  the 
religions  history  of  this  century  was  George 
MtUler  of  Bristol — the  man  of  whom  it  was 
truly  said  the  Word  of  God  was  his  bread  of 
life,  and  prayer  was  his  breath  of  life.  Most 
of  my  readers  have  some  general  idea  of  his 
extraordinary  career  as  a  philanthropist — a 
career  which  began  in  poverty  and  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity  in  1834,  and  which  closed  in 
March,  1898,  amid  the  grateful  admiration  of 
God’s  people  in  every  clime.  During  the 
sixty -two  years  from  the  time  when  he  opened 
his  first  humble  home  for  orphans  in  Bristol 
on  to  his  sudden  death — (or  rather  his  trans¬ 
lation)  he  reared  five  large  structures,  in  which 
he  housed  and  educated  ten  thousand  orphans ; 
he  circulated  two  millions  of  Bibles  and  three 
millions  of  boohs  and  tracts ;  he  went  on  mis¬ 
sionary  journeys  into  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  he  received  and  expended  in  his  huge  en¬ 
terprises  of  charity  seven  and  a  half  million  of 
dollars  without  ever  begging  for  a  single 
penny! 

The  story  of  such  a  marvellous  career  is  of 
deepest  interest  to  every  Christian  heart,  and 
that  story  has  just  been  given  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  in  a  volume  published 
by  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  and  en¬ 
titled,  “George  Muller  of  Bristol  and  his 
witness  to  a  prayer-hearing  God.  ’’  The  narrative 
covers  less  than  four  hundred  pages,  and  is 
followed  by  an  Appendix,  giving  Mr.  Muller’s 
opinions  on  many  important  questions.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  Mr. 
Muller’s  peculiar  and  unique  methods,  and  Dr. 
Pierson’s  aim  is  to  answer  all  such  queries  by 
carefully  tracing  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
hie  hero,  from  its  humble  mustard-seed  begin¬ 
ning  to  its  world-wide  influence  and  fame. 
A  wonderful  story  it  is,  too,  of  a  man  who  was 
the  most  remarkable  combination  of  the  devout 
mystic  and  the  shrewd,  practical  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  our  times  have  witnessed.  The  rules 
which  Muller  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  fervent  spiritual  life  would  be  worth  study 
by  every  Christian  in  his  closet ;  and  the  rules 
which  he  practiced  in  his  pecuniary  transac¬ 
tions  might  be  hung  up  in  every  counting- 
room.  One  of  these  latter  rules  was  that 

debts  are  not  to  be  contracted  or  allowed  for  any 
cause  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.’’  It  would 
seem  that  among  many  answers  to  prayer  the 
Lord  gave  him  an  immense  amount  of  good 
common  sense. 

I  had  known  before  that  Muller’s  life  had  a 
very  sad  and  inauspicious  beginning ;  but  until 
I  read  Dr.  Pierson’s  volume  I  had  no  idea 
what  a  wretched  scapegrace  he  was  in  his 
youth.  He  was  born  at  Kroppenstscdt  in 
Prussia,  September  27,  1805.  His  over-indul¬ 
gent  father  wished  him  to  be  educated  for  a 
clergyman ;  but  the  wayward  boy  took  to  lying, 
and  stealing  and  gambling  and  hard  drinking 
until  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  locked  up 
in  jail  for  theft !  His  wretched  career  until 
he  was  twenty  years  old  was  about  a  fair  match 
for  that  of  John  Newton  in  England,  and  of 
John  B.  Gough  in  this  country ;  like  them  he 
was  truly  “a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning.  ’’ 
The  narrative  of  his  conversion  by  attending  a 
little  prayer-meeting  at  a  private  house  in 
Halle  is  full  of  interest ;  and  Dr.  Pierson  traces 
minutely  the  gradual  development  of  grace  in 
the  heart  of  the  young  convert.  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Tholack,  Muller  —  then  about 
twenty-two  years  old — taught  German  to  three 
Americans  in  Halle,  and  one  of  the  three  was 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton !  Dr.  H - in 

his  letters  simply  refers  to  Mailer  as  “a  pious 
young  man  who  is  my  teacher.  ’  ’ 

Before  George  Muller  had  become  famous  in 
this  country  I  went  to  Bristol  purposely  to  see 


him — and  I  found  him  standing  by  the  door  of 
his  “Bethesda  Chaiiel’’  at  the  close  of  a 
prayer- meeting.  He  was  talking  to  a  poor  lit¬ 
tle  boy ;  and  in  face  and  figure  he  had  then  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  our  noble  American 
Christian,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen. 
Years  afterwards  he  visited  this  country,  and 
many  of  my  readers  must  have  seen  and  heard 
him  In  Dr.  Pierson’s  biography  is  a  picture 
of  his  monument  at  Bristol,  and  the  following 
inscription  on  it  is  a  fine  condensation  of 
Muller’s  practical  theology:  “In  loving  mem¬ 
ory  of  George  Muller,  Founder  of  the  Ashley 
Down  Orphanage.  Born  September  27,  1805. 
Fell  asleep  March  10,  1898.  He  trusted  in  God, 
with  whom  ‘nothing  shall  be  impossible’ — and 
in  his  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  said,  ‘I  g*  unto  my  Father,  and  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  that  will  I  do 
that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son’ — 
and  in  his  inspired  Word,  which  declares  that 
‘all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth;’ 
and  God  fulfilled  these  declarations  in  the 
experience  of  his  servant  by  enabling  him 
to  provide  and  care  for  about  ten  thousand 
orphans.  ’  ’ 

Last  week  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  celebrated  their  Semi-Centen¬ 
nial  by  Jubilee-serxicea  continuing  from  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  the  2d  of  May,  until  Sunday,  the 
7  th.  It  was  a  peculiarly  interesting  occasion 
to  me,  who  had  the  honor  and  the  joy  of  being 
the  first  pastor  of  that  flourishing  church.  It 
was  organized  on  the  2d  of  May,  1849,  and  the 
first  discourse  was  delivered  to  them  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  of  Prince¬ 
ton.  I  came  from  Burlington  to  take  charge  of 
the  young  organization  in  September ;  and  at 
my  installation  in  November  the  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander;  and 
when  the  beautiful  new  edifice  was  completed 
(in  November,  1850)  Prof.  J.  Addison  Alex¬ 
ander  gave  the  dedication  discourse.  So  all  the 
three  preachers  of  that  illustrious  family 
actedas  the  “god-fathers”  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise. 

Trenton,  which  is  now  a  rich  and  prosperous 
city  of  seventy  thousand  people,  then  contained 
only  fifteen  thousand.  Dr.  John  Hall — to 
whom  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  wrote  the  well- 
known  and  charming  book,  “Forty  Years’ 
Letters” — was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  continued  to  be  until  al¬ 
most  fourscore.  There  were  some  famous  men 
in  Trenton  in  those  days;  and  in  four  adjoin¬ 
ing  houses — next  to  the  State  House — resided 
Chief  Justice  Green,  ex-Govemor  Vroom, 
Senator  William  L.  Dayton,  afterwards  our 
Minister  to  France,  and  Judge  Stacy  G.  Potts 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  had  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  pastorate  in  that  young  ‘  ‘  Third  Church,  ’  ’ 
and  left  it  for  New  York  in  1853.  My  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Jacob  Kirkpatrick,  a  first-honor 
man  from  Princeton  College,  who  died  very 
soon;  after  him  came  the  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Chapin,  now  of  New  York;  and  the  present 
pastor  is  Dr.  Samuel  M  Studdiford,  who  has 
been  there  thirty-three  years.  He  is  a  zealous 
and  faithful  pastor,  and  greatly  beloved.  All 
the  original  elders,  deacons  and  trustees  have 
departed;  and  when  I  delivered  my  address 
there  on  last  Tuesday  evening  I  was  the  only 
living  person  who  took  part  in  founding  that 
church  fifty  years  ago!  Only  a  handful  are 
remaining  of  the  congregation  to  whom  I  then 
preached;  the  original  workmen  are  gone,  but 
the  work  goes  on  under  the  prospering  smile 
of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  flock. 

Brooklyn,  May  9, 1899. 


Of  the  new  Catechism  from  over  the  water 
the  Presbyterian  says:  “It  is  not  what  any  one 
denomination  would  adopt  as  an  exact  defini¬ 
tion  of  its  creed,  but  is  a  contribution  toward 
substantial  doctrinal  agreement.  ’  ’ 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Stated  Clerk,  Dr. 
Birch,  for  the  statistics  of  our  city  churches 
and  their  dependencies  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1899 — and  as  they  will  be  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  Minneapolis: 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  157  minis¬ 
ters,  15  licentiates,  16  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  321  ruling  elders,  210  deacons,  24,967 
communicants,  and  a  Sabbath  School  member¬ 
ship  of  24,861.  The  contributions  for  the  above 
Presbyterial  year  are  as  follows : 

To  Home  Missions . $168,431 

Foreign  Missions .  58,764 

Education .  1,857 

Publication  and  S.  S.  work .  ^913 

Church  Erection .  6,38.5 

Relief  Fund . 7,252 

Freedmen .  8,881 

Synodical  Aid .  4,(05 

Aid  for  Colleges .  1,449 

Oeneral  Assembly .  2,320 

American  Bible  Society .  1,297 

Congregational .  440,670 

Miscellaneous .  57,688 

_ ^Total,  $757,941 

We  print  as  our  frontispiece  this  week,  a 
front  and  side  view  of  the  Westminster  Ohuroh 
of  Minneapolis,  of  which  Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Curtis  are  the  pastors. 
As  may  be  seen,  this  church  is  not  externally 
or  within  of  the  florid  order  of  architecture 
and  decoration,  but  grand  in  its  proportions 
and  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  It  easily  ranks  as  one  of  our  very  best 
models  for  large  Presbyterian  congregations. 

The  Evangelist  goes  to  press  a  day  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Minneapolis — though  dated  on  that  day — in 
order  to  reach  its  far  midland  readers  within  the 
week.  The  first  utterance  before  the  Assembly 
is  always  the  discourse  of  the  retiring  Modera¬ 
tor,  and,  thanks  to  his  courtesy,  we  are  able  to 
print  it  in  full  on  the  ninth  and  other  pages. 
It  challenges  attention  as  from  the  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly — in  this  instance  one  of  the 
able  and  trusted  pastors  of  the  nation’s  capital 
city ;  and  also  as  addressed  to  a  great  body  of 
delegates  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
W’riting  a  little  in  advance,  it  is  yet  safe  to  say 
that  the  scene  at  its  delivery  in  the  great  new 
Westminster  church  on  Thursday  at  eleven 
o’clock  fwill  be  one  seldom  equaled  for  real 
impressiveness.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the 
A.ssembly  shall  it  find  itself  able,  from  day  to 
day,  to  maintain  the  temper  and  aspirations  of 
its  opening  service ! 

A  great  many  matters  get  into  the  papers 
before  the  proper  time.  But  the  press  is  not 
quite  omniscient  even  in  this  our  day.  This 
was  made  apparent  last  week  when  Dr.  John¬ 
ston,  the  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  exclusively  announced  to  his 
congregation  the  plan  of  consolidation  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the 
Madison  Avenue  and  the  Phillips  Memorial 
Churches.  Stated  in  brief,  the  first  named 
church — (at  Fifty-third  Street)  is  to  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  used  in  part  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  rebuilding  of  the  Phillips  Church, 
Not  more  than  |200,(XX)  will  be  put  into  the 
new  structure,  leaving  a  handsome  endowment 
to  the  consolidated  congregation,  the  interest 
on  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  uses. 
Thus  has  come  to  pass,  about  as  soon  as  he  ex¬ 
pected,  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robin¬ 
son,  when  he  learned  that  the  church  then  at 
Nineteenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  was  to 
move  within  two  or  three  short  blocks  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Church,  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor  and  to  the  erection  of  which  he  was  a 
large  contributor.  That  the  change  now  con¬ 
templated  is  a  wise  one,  seems  to  be  the 
general  sentiment  of  those  who  have  carefully 
considered  it  in  all  its  bearings.  There  is  thus 
far  a  happy  unanimity  in  the  two  congregations. 
The  exi>ectation  is  that  the  two  pastors,  Drs. 
Bnshnell  and  Johnston  will  be  retained. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SAN  JUAN. 

Position  of  the  Two  Armies.  — The  CharKr  of  the 
Rongh  Riders  not  one  of  Cavalry. — The  Battle  at 
El  Caney. — A  Story  tf>l(l  €>n  a  Ship’s  Deck,— How 
Seven  Thousand  Spanish  Soldiers  surrendered  to 
One  Itfaa  I 

Whoever  comes  to  Santiago,  if  he  has  hut  an 
hour  or  two  on  shore,  must  drive  ont  to  the 
field  on  which  the  battle  of  San  Juan  was 
fought,  for  it  is  that  which  has  recalled  the 
existence  of  the  old  town  to  the  world.  I  have 
been  over  the  ground  twice :  the  first  time  only 
to  the  hill-top  up  which  the  Rough  Riders 
made  their  famous  charge,  one  glance  at  which 
is  enough  to  dispel  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
charge  of  cavalry ;  they  might  as  well  have 
charged  up  a  cliff  or  a  tree ! 

The  second  time  I  went  with  a  party  over 
the  whole  field  of  battle,  going  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  “the  hill”  to  El  Caney,  where  the 
battle  raged  for  hours,  the  result  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  block-house,  whose  stone  walls 
crumbled  under  the  rain  of  cannon  balls ;  and 
in  the  old  church,  whose  emptiness  shows 
how  it  was  cleared  of  the  worshippers ;  and  be¬ 
hind  which  are  buried  six  hundred  Spanish 
soldiers!  I  confess  that,  as  we  turned  back 
from  the  field  where  the  earth  had  “drunk 
their  blood,”  the  figure  most  grateful  to  my 
eyes  was  that  of  the  majestic  tree  (that  must 
have  been  standing  a  hundred  years)  under 
which  the  commanders  of  the  two  armies  met 
to  agree  on  the  terms  of  peace ! 

After  these  two  surveys  of  the  ground,  I  had 
it  all  laid  out  before  me  as  if  it  were  on  a  map, 
so  that  I  could  take  in  the  “geography”  of  the 
battle,  which  is  the  first  step  to  understanding 
the  movements  of  the  battle  itself.  My  ideas 
were  suddenly  enlarged  when  I  found  that  the 
line  of  battle  held  by  the  American  army  cov¬ 
ered  fire  mileg!  Not  that  it  was  a  solid  mass 
for  the  whole  distance,  for  as  it  had  to  force 
a  passage  through  forests  and  swamps,  there 
were  many  gaps,  yet  all  kept  one  formation, 
aiming  at  one  end.  No  doubt  the  hours  seemed 
long  when  every  minute  the  wounded  were 
carried  to  the  rear.  But  fresh  men  stepped 
forward  to  take  their  places,  and  so  the  whole 
body  kept  rolling  on  like  an  avalanche  in  its 
steady  and  resistless  way. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  low  grounds 
that  had  to  be  crossed,  if  an  observer  had  stood 
on  the  distant  height  from  which  General 
Shafter  gave  his  orders,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  San  Juan  hill  was  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  line,  to  capture  which  was  more  like 
storming  a  fortress  than  an  engagement  in  an 
open  field.  But  the  greater  the  diflQculty  the 
greater  the  daring  of  the  assault.  Roosevelt 
was  in  bis  element  in  attempting  the  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  Wood,  as  Richard  Harding  Davis  tells 
ns,  “was  everywhere,”  so  that  when  the 
Rough  Riders  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  if 
they  could  not  ride  they  could  climb,  and  they 
went  up  with  a  rush  that  swept  everything 
away.  It  was  one  of  the  moments  that  make 
history. 

Having  thus  the  position  of  both  sides,  we 
needed  only  one  who  had  been  an  actor  in  the 
battle  to  make  us  feel  that  the  great  struggle 
was  being  acted  over  again  so  vividly  that 
we  could  almost'hear  the  guns.  General  Wood 
had  kindly  offered  to  go  over  the  ground 
with  me,  and  would  have  been  the  best  guide 
in  the  world.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  him  riding  on  his  horse  over 
the  field,  pointing  out  the  places  where  the 
battle  went  the  hardest.  But  unfortunately 
the  steamer  “Paris”  had  come  into  the  harbor 
with  an  excursion  party  on  board,  numbering 
some  hundreds,  all  eager  to  visit  the  field  of 
battle.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  begrudge 
such  an  opportunity  to  so  large  a  company. 


But  I  confess  that  I  like  to  visit  historical 
places  more  quietly.  I  am  a  terrible  fellow  to 
ask  questions,  but  it  is  only  in  that  way  that 
I  get  down'to  the  bed-rock  of  history.  Thus  I 
have  a'pretty  clear  idea  of  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  as  I^ave  been  over  the  ground  twice,  and 
always  with  a'gnide  who  had  fought  in  the 
ranks.  * 

I  do  not  attempt  to  magnify  a  battle  in 
which  our  soldiers  fought  by  comparing  it 
with  Waterloo.  But  no  man  can  do  more  than 
give  up^his  life,  and  how  thick  and  fast 
death  came  to  our  men  was  told  me  by 
another,  who  spoke  only  of  that  which  passed 
before  his  eyes.  On  the  day  that  we 
sailed,  the  steamer  wae  detained  an  hour  or 
two  to  receive,'  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  an 
invalid  wife,  whom  he  was  taking  to  the 
North  for  medical  treatment.  When  he  came 
on  board  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  his 
military  bearing,  as  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
a  ‘  ‘  man  of  war’  ’  must  be,  like  Saul,  of  gigantic 
stature.  But  this  “man  of  war”  was  more 
like  David,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
straps  on  bis  shoulders  I  should  hardly  have 
taken  him  for  an  officer  in  the  army.  But  as 
we  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  on  moonlight 
nights  we  fell  into  conversation,  and  used  the 
freedom  of  those  who  are  for  the  time  being 
one  large  family.  I  had  learned  that  he  was 
General  Ewers,  and  took  the  liberty  to  ask 
him  the  story  of  his  life,  which  he  told  me 
with  the  utmost  simplicity.  He  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  came  here  when  very  young. 
When  our  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  common  soldier,  and  fought  at 
Shiloh,  Murfreesboro  and  Chickamauga,  in  one 
of  which  he  received  a  shot  that  struck  an 
arm  in  two  places  (as  it  was  doubled  up  at  the 
moment),  and  not  content  with  that  blow, 
passed  round  the  spine,  leaving  him  with  four 
wounds!  But,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution 
and  simple  habits,  he  survived  them  all,  and 
went  back  into  the  army,  and  after  the  war 
was  over  was  made  a  petty  officer,  and  from 
that  humble  beginning  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant, 
captain  and  colonel,  spending  years  on  the 
frontier  in  Indian  wars,  and  in  all  positions 
doing  noble  service  to  his  adopted  country. 

But  as  to  the  stuff  that  the  man  was  made 
of  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  it  had  it  not 

♦If  any  critical  reader  thinks  that  I  am  drawing  a  loni? 
bow  in  referring  to  conversations  with  the  veterans  of 
Waterloo  I  can  only  answer  “  Strange  but  true.”  My 
first  visit  to  that  famous  battle  ground  was  in  the  year 
1847,  when  Wellington  was  still  a  great  figure  in  English 
politics,  and  any  American  could  see  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  riding  from  the  Parliament  house  through 
the  Park  to  his  home  in  Piccadilly.  On  mv  way  to  Paris 
I  went  by  Brussels  on  purpose  to  go  to  Waterloo,  and 
had  my  young  blood  so  stirred  by  being  on  that  historic 
ground  that  I  repeated  the  visit  the  next  year,  having 
my  brother  Stephen  and  my  dear  old  father,  who  re. 
membered  so  well  the  whole  history  of  Napoleon,  when 
the  echo  of  his  victories  came  rolling  like  thunder  across 
the  Atlantic.  And  in  Paris  we  had  only  to  go  to  the  In- 
valides  to  see  any  number  of  those  who  had  fought  at 
Waterloo,  with  here  and  there  an  old  veteran  hobbling 
about  on  a  wooden  leg,  who  conld  tell  you  of  the  retreat 

rom  Moscow. 

In  those  days  and  for  years  after  everything  that 
related  to  Napoleon  was  a  matter  of  interest,  not  only 
abroad  but  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  I  can  illus¬ 
trate  by  an  incident  that  comes  to  me  at  this  moment. 
My  eldest  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  was  fond 
of  gathering  scholars  and  literary  men  around  his  table, 
and  on  one  occasion  I  remember  that  a  question  arose  as 
to  a  particular  movement  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  on 
which  the  late  Professor  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  expressed 
himself  quite  positively,  and  as  he  was  an  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he 
was  an  equal  authority  in  the  history  of  the  most  colos¬ 
sal  figure  that  had  appeared  in  our  century.  No  one 
dissented  except  a  Gierman  Professor,  Francis  Lieber. 
Who  should  decide  when  two  such  author! ties  disagreed? 
It  would  have  remained  a  “moot  question”  had  not  some 
one  whispered,  and  it  went  round  the  table,  ''Prvfesrnr 
Lieber  was  in  the  batUe  of  Waterloo !  ”  Though  he  was  hut 
fifteen  years  old,  he  was  in  the  army  of  Blncher,  that 
came  on  the  ground  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  turned 
the  fate  of  the  day.  There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  When 
two  men  so  learned  differ,  we  need  to  be  very  careful  as 
to  what  we  set  down  as  the  truth  of  history. 


been  that  he  had  as  his  adjutant  a  lieutenant 
who  had  spent  four  years  at  West  Point,  and 
had  been  with  the  General  in  the  late  cam¬ 
paign.  As  we  who  are  “non-combatants”  are 
apt  to  think  that  a  man’s  courage  depends  on 
his  personal  presence,  his  avoirdupois,  or  his 
tremendous  voice,  I  naturally  supposed  that 
a  “General”  so  modest  as  he  would  have  been 
assigned  to  the  lighter  tasks  of  war,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  drew  a  smile  from  my  informant, 
who  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  army.  Naturally  I  inquired  as  to  how 
he  had  shown  his  courage  or  his  ability  in  the 
combats  around  Santiago.  “Had  he  any  part 
in  that  hard  fought  battle  which  was  in  all  onr 
minds  as  we  had  been  over  the  field  a  few 
days  before?”  “The  best  way  to  answer  that 
question  is  to  tell  yon  that  in  the  brigade  to 
which  he  belonged  the  three  officers  who  out¬ 
ranked  him  were  all  shot  down  in  half  an  hoar 
and  he  had  to  take  the  command!  Is  not  that 
coming  pretty  near  the  dead  line?”  “And 
were  not  his  nerves  shaken  ?”  I  asked,  at 
which  the  lieutenant  smiled,  as  he  answered, 

‘  ‘  He  does  not  know  what  fear  is.  He  was  as  calm 
as  if  he  had  been  on  parade.  ’  ’ 

An  incident  that  occurred  after  the  battle 
showed  his  coolness  and  courage  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner.  The  surrender  of  San  Juan 
involved  that  of  all  the  Spanish  troops,  at 
least  all  that  were  in  that  department  of  Cuba, 
and  as  there  were  still  seven  thousand  soldiers 
at  Guantanamo,  General  Ewers  was  sent  down 
to  receive  their  surrender!  “A  pretty  large 
contract,”  our  countrymen  would  say,  for  one 
man,  and  he  of  so  slight  a  figure  that  he  would 
hardly  weigh  a  hundred  pounds,  attended  only 
by  his  adjutant  (who  told  me  the  story)  and 
two  orderlies  to  hold  the  horses!  Nothing  like 
it  ever  appeared  in  Spanish  history,  or  even 
in  Spanish  fiction,  since  Saucho  Panza  went 
forth  with  his  gallant  knight  to  fight  the  wind¬ 
mills  !  The  Spaniards  were  disgusted  and 
enraged  at  the  humiliation  involved.  It 
was  indeed  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  But  it  threatened  to  have  a  tragical 
ending.  Soon  there  were  brooiiings  of  mischief, 
and  a  whisper  came  to  the  General  that  there 
was  a  plot  for  his  assassination !  He  took  it  in 
his  usual  calm  way,  or,  as  it  might  be  said, 

‘  ‘  he  put  it  in  his  pipe  and  smoked  it,  ’  ’  and 
sent  word  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  that 
he  wished  to  see  him,  who  came  with  all  the 
flourish  of  politeness  which  Spaniards  know 
so  well  how  to  put  on,  when  our  simple  repre¬ 
sentative  told  him  what  had  come  to  his  ears  I 
Of  course  the  commander  protested  his  inno¬ 
cence,  which  our  General  took  for  what  it  wa» 
worth,  only  adding  quietly,  “  You  can  do  as  you 
see  fit.  We  are  hnt  two  men.  It  is  very  easy  to 
assassinate  us.  Only  remember  that  if  you  asscu- 
sinate  us  not  a  man  of  this  army  will  ever  see 
Spain  again!”  That  struck  the  Spanish  general 
in  a  way  which  he  could  appreciate,  and  he 
went  out  of  the  door  a  humbler  and  a  wiser 
man.  Three  days  after  the  seven  thonsand 
men  marched  out  of  their  quarters  and  laid 
down  their  arms !  H.  M.  P. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Denis  Wortman,  long  of 
Sangerties,  has  first  and  last  sent  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  contributions  to  The  Evangelist, 
but  more  to  The  Intelligencer,  and  with  never 
a  dull  or  indifferent  one  among  them  all.  He 
ranks  well  as  a  poet,  some  of  his  pieces  being 
exceedingly  spirited  and  well  turned,  bnt  still 
higher  as  a  preacher  and  a  scholar  of  wide  re¬ 
search.  He  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  having  rendered  her  most 
faithful  and  loving  service  for  these  many 
years.  Many  ontside  of  that  communion  are 
glad  to  notice  his  nomination  for  the  chair  of 
Pastoral  Theology  at  New  Brunswick.  Favor¬ 
able  action  on  the  part  of  General  Synod  in 
June  seems  highly  probable. 
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THE  ASSEMBLY’S  OPPORTUTOTY. 

A  great  opportunity  lies  before  the  General 
Assembly  that  meets  in  Minneapolis  to-day. 
To  take  it  involves  no  Herculean  effort,  no 
huge  expenditure.  The  will  to  take  it  secures 
it.  It  is  the  opportunity  for  peace,  and  for 
Christian  work  in  peace.  There  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  action  taken  by  the  last  Assembly 
regarding  Professor  McGiffert,  but  with  one 
paragraph  of  that  action  every  intelligent 
member  of  the  Church  is  in  agreement:  “The 
Church  needs  peace ;  the  union  of  all  its  forces ; 
the  co-operation  of  all  its  members ;  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  confidence,  so  that  it 
may  address  itself  with  intense  zeal  and  no 
waste  of  energy  to  its  great,  pressing  and 
practical  work  of  saving  the  souls  of  men.  ” 
Of  the  opposite  state  of  things  we  have  had 
abundant  experience.  There  has  been  strife 
and  division ;  there  has  been  a  spirit  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  aliens  and  foes  than  to  brothers. 
There  has  been  zeal,  indeed,  but  there  have 
been  also  friction  and  waste  of  energy. 

We  are  not  now  finding  fault  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  person  or  party  for  this.  As  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  we  have  our  opinion,  and  others 
have  theirs.  But  as  to  the  fact  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  not 
been  at  one  with  itself,  and  it  has  lost  power 
for  lack  of  inward  harmony.  Its  various  func¬ 
tions  have  not  ceased.  Its  progress  has  not 
been  arrested,  except  occasionally  and  locally. 
But  it  has  not  made  the  advance  it  might  have 
made.  It  has  not  met  its  opportunity. 

The  situation  this  week  offers  it  a  new  op¬ 
portunity.  The  great  Mission  Boards,  by  the 
strenuous,  self-denying  efforts  of  many,  are 
free  from  debt,  and  ready  to  enlarge  their 
work  with  vigor.  The  kindly  action  of  the 
last  Assembly  has  created  a  genial  atmosphere, 
and  in  it  the  fruits  of  righteousness  have  been 
ripening.  Who  that  has  the  real  interests  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  at  heart  does  not  desire  that 
the  harvest  shall  be  yet  more  abundant?  To 
conjure  up  gloomy  clouds  and  biting  winds  is 
not  what  true  lovers  of  the  Church  should 
now  wish  to  do. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  “case”  of  Professor 
McGiffert  should  in  some  manner  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Assembly,  since  Presbyteries  have 
overtured  concerning  it.  But  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  what  action  is  taken. 
Strictly  speaking  there  is,  indeed,  no  “case.” 
Representations  were  made  to  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  on  the  ground  of  which  that  Assembly 
gave  Dr.  McGiffert  certain  counsel.  The  ut¬ 
most  pains  was  taken  to  divest  that  counsel  of 
every  suggestion  of  judicial  procedure.  No 
time  limit  was  set,  no  direction  given,  and  no 
demand  made.  The  Assembly,  by  a  sweeping 
vote,  refused  to  countenance  judicial  action. 
The  whole  matter  dealt  with  supposedly  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  on  the  plane  of  fraternal 
Christian  fellowship.  We  believe  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  Church  approves  of 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  Whether  the 
Assembly  had  the  right  to  take  the  precise  ac¬ 
tion  it  did  is  open  to  debate.  But  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Assembly  acted  was  the  right 


spirit.  It  would  have  been  well  if  individuals 
and  Presbyteries  had  taken  the  same  view, 
and  left  the  matter  where  it  was,  without  rais¬ 
ing  it  again  before  the  Assembly  at  the^present 
time.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  the 
Assembly’s  opportunity  consists  in  disposing 
of  it  quietly  and  finally. 

If  Dr.  McGiffert,  confident  of  his  own  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Church,  should  himself  demand 
judicial  investigation,  it  would  be  within  his 
right,  but  even  he  would  then  incur  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  involving  the  Church  in  a  long 
legal  process,  detrimental  to  its  highest  inter¬ 
ests,  as  no  Church  knows  better  than  ours.  No 
other  person  or  party  can,  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  with  half  the  same  show  of  justification, 
cause  procedure  to  be  instituted.  In  case  the 
response  which,  as  rumor  has  it.  Dr.  McGiffert 
is  sending  to  the  Assembly,  is  reasonable  in 
statement,  loyal  in  its  affirmation,  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  in  its  tone,  as  no  one  who  knows 
him  well  can  doubt  it  is,  the  clear  and  simple 
duty  of  the  Assembly  would  appear  to  be  to 
accept  it  as  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  And 
from  one  end  of  the  Church  to  the  other  joy 
and  peace  would  prevail,  and  our  members  and 
congregations  would  enter  with  enlarged  hope 
upon  the  duties  that  confront  us. 

PRESBYTERIAN  ESPRIT  BE  CORPS. 

No  church  can  well  get  on  without  denom¬ 
inational  enthusiasm.  There  is  wanted  in  all 
our  cities  a  lot  of  hard  work  in  the  slums  to 
cover  the  retreat  to  the  suburbs ;  and  a  wise 
forecast,  in  no  mean  and  stinted  fashion,  to 
provide  for  the  extensions  of  city  limits.  There 
is  the  duty  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  church  among  the  scattered  peoples  of  the 
newer  settlements,  the  freed-folk  in  the  South 
and  foreigners  from  abroad.  And  then  again, 
there  is  always  near  at  hand,  in  the  Master’s 
command  that  wider  field  which  is  “the 
world."  To  do  this  work  and  to  do  it  wisely 
there  is  need  of  a  tireless,  quenchless  enthusi¬ 
asm,  fed  from  unwasting  sources  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  heart. 

Confessedly,  there  is  lack  of  esprit  de  corps  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  regard  to  pushing 
forward  her  own  distinctive  work,  at  home  and 
abroad.  New  and  costly  enterprises  stagger  us 
as  once  they  did  not,  and  we  have  made  a  piti¬ 
ful  figure  these  last  few  years  in  our  once 
regal  missionary  enterprises.  Education,  social 
settlements,  humanitarian  schemes,  command  a 
deeper  sympathy  and  a  readier  response  than 
our  distinctively  church  enterprises.  Is  this 
peculiar  to  Presbyterianism,  or  do  we  confront 
a  condition  common  to  all  evangelical  bodies? 

It  is  in  evidence  that  we  have  come  upon 
times  that  are  peculiarly  trying.  These  are  days 
of  transition  in  the  social  state,  the  business 
world,  in  religious  thought  and  doctrinal  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and  they  are  fraught  with  many  and 
serious  difficulties. 

Presbyterians  share  this  situation  with  others 
as  orthodox  as  they,  and  as  zealous  for  the 
truth.  We  also  share  the  love  of  luxury  and 
ease,  and  the  selfishness  begotten  of  them ; 
likewise  the  speculative  craze  which  is  an 
American,  or  perhaps,  an  Anglo-American 
vice ;  and  the  spirit  of  worldliness  that  is 
sometimes  a  cause,  and  sometimes  a  result  of 
depleted  religious  life.  The  fact  that  Lord’s 
Day  and  Church,  and  even  the  belief  in  the 
distinctive,  solitary  and  final  ascendancy  of 
the  Christian  faith  over  and  above  all  others 
—the  need  for  salvation  of  every  race  and 
clime — have  lost  their  grip,  is  also,  alas,  ours 
as  well  as  theirs.  Humanitarianism  needs 
Christ  and  the  Cross  behind  it  and  within  it, 
and  a  great  deal  more. 

The  only  peculiarity  evident  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  situation,  as  compared  with  others  is, 
that  we  have  dealt,  as  we  think,  far  less  wisely 
than  they  with  the  spirit  of  scholarship  and 


investigation  in  the  Church.  We  have  assumed 
that  the  spirit  of  research,  of  inquiry  into  the 
sources  and  context  of  our  faith,  as  well  as 
the  conclusions  reached,  could  be  arrested  by 
discipline ;  and  that  to  be  engaged  in  such 
pursuit  was  a  criminal  thing  to  be  dealt  with 
by  church  courts.  We  have  conceded,  by  a 
large  majority,  that  the  Confession  needs  re¬ 
vision,  and  have  said  in  what  respects,  and 
yet  we  make  it  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  It  is 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  pitiful  results 
of  this  policy.  It  has  accomplished  nothing 
whatever  in  arresting  the  spread  of  the  views 
for  which  two  of  our  scholars  were  condemned. 
They  are  far  less  feared,  and  far  more  universal 
in  our  Church,  than  when  judicial  proceedings 
began.  On  the  other  hand,  our  dear  Church 
has  suffered,  is  suffering  still,  from  the  aliena¬ 
tions  and  heart-burnings,  the  withdrawal  of 
persons,  influence  and  wealth,  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  many  feel  towards  all  distinctively 
Presbyterian  enterprises.  Other  churches  have 
dealt  with  these  same  matters  without  impair¬ 
ing  their  unity  and  strength  and,  as  we  believe, 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  respective  denomina¬ 
tions.  And  yet  it  is  not  clear  whether  we  are 
done  with  this  baleful  policy  or  not  I  To  what 
purpose  is  this  waste?  Now  it  will  be  agreed 
that  there  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  con¬ 
structive  work  along  broad  lines,  which  shall 
deal  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  in 
the  light  of  modem  research,  and  fitting  our 
doctrinal  beliefs  into  the  common  speech  of 
men,  show  how  satisfying,  all-sufficient  and 
well-grounded  they  are. 

It  is  for  the  pulpit  to  allay  the  fears  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  though  it  were 
of  set  purpose,  hostile  to  faith,  when,  in  fact, 
scholarship  was  never  more  devout,  and  sci¬ 
ence  never  so  truly  an  ally  of  faith,  as  now. 
This  is  no  time  for  cheap  and  sensational 
themes  in  the  pulpit,  but  for  handling  the 
weightiest  matters  of  doctrine  and  life. 

The  record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for 
the  last  five  years,  taken  broadly,  in  matters  of 
thought  and  action,  of  belief  and  work,  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  open  to  serious  criticism, 
and  we  have  lost  ground  on  many  a  field,  and 
are  second  where  once  we  were  first.  There 
is  no  justification  for  it.  We  are  not  poor,  nor 
mean,  nor  stingy,  nor  stupid,  nor  wanting  in 
enterprise,  but  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
sulk  and  have  withheld  our  hand,  shut  our 
purse,  and  hardened  our  heart.  It  is  time  to 
have  done  with  this  sort  of  thing. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  “The  revelation  in 
Christ,  historically  known  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  perpetually  renewed  to  ns.  It  is^llu- 
minated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  shining  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  progressively  amplified.  It  is 
adapted  to  new  times  and  new  conditions. 
Christians  in  every  generation  may’say,  God 
who  commandeth  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness  hath  shined  into  our  hearts, 'to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the'gloryjof  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

This  being  so,  let  us  be  mindfuPto’have  our 
life  and  the  life  of  our  Church  fed|from  these 
perennial  sources  of  love,  freshness  and^beauty, 
and  we  shall  be  alert  to  all  tmth,  responsive 
to  Macedonian  calls,  expectant  of  great,  glori¬ 
ous,  unwonted  displays  of  spiritual  power  and 
illumination  as  the  world  progresses.  The 
allies  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  then  em¬ 
brace  all  lovers  of  the  truth, '"and  all  honest 
toilers  in  all  fields,  for  earth  and  time,  history 
made  and  in  making,  schools  and  churches,  are 
the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

The  enkindling  of  a  divine  enthusiasm  is  in 
the  prospect  which  may  well  provoke  a  holy 
emulation,  that  our  great  Presbyterian  body, 
a  million  strong — rich,  intelligent  and  organized 
— may  be  found  in  the  van  of  this  noble  army 
of  conquest  which  is  led  by  the  Captain  of  our 
Salvation. 
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PROFESSOR  BRIGGS  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

Professor  Briggs  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  was  duly  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Chnrch  on  Sunday  morning 
last  by  Bishop  Potter  and  his  assisting 
clergy.  The  service  was  solemn  to  a  degree 
and  decorous  throughout — there  being  no 
challenge  of  the  procedure,  such  as  had  been 
threatened  in  the  newspapers  early  in  the 
week. 

It  must  be  said  for  our  Professor  that  he  has 
remained  much  the  same  man — as  sometime  a 
Deacon  and  a  candidate,  as  before,  and  for  so 
many  happy  but  finally  perturbed  years,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Of  old  he  trimmed 
not  a  bit — of  late  he  has  not  concealed  any 
of  his  scholarly  conclusions  nor  hidden  his 
light  under  a  bushel,  lest  he  might  not 
commend  himself  to  his  new  friends.  It 
being  altogether  convenient  to  issue  his  en¬ 
larged  Bible  Study  just  before  his  advance¬ 
ment,  he  waited  not  to  consider  its  possible 
effect  on  his  priestly  prospects ;  and  he  added 
a  fine  audacity  to  all  this,  as  some  will  think, 
by  preaching  its  extreme  statements  on  Sab¬ 
bath  week,  and  straightway  passing  them 
to  The  Tribune  for  full  publication  and 
ready  reference  on  the  part  of  friends  or 
■opposers. 

To  those  who  do  not  really  know  the  man 
<and  evidently  Bishop  Nicholas  of  Wisconsin 
is  one  of  these),  this  may  all  seem  the  sheerest 
bravado — a  challenge  to  all  who  do  not  hold 
with  him  to  come  on  and  try  conclusions. 
But  it  is  not  so  meant.  Dr.  Briggs’s  course  is 
•quite  impersonal,  and  dictated  by  higher  and 
purer  motives  than  his  opponents  ascribe  to 
him.  We  are  clear  that  he  has  had  no  wish, 
much  less  a  purpose,  to  stir  up  strife  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  has  rather  sought  en¬ 
trance  to  it  as  a  possible  haven  of  peace,  where 
he  might  pursue  his  studies  without  fear  of 
consequences. 

And  Bishop  Potter’s  procedure  in  this  now 
historical  ordination  has  hardly  been  less  open 
and  frank  than  that  of  Professor  Briggs.  It 
may  be  said  that  his  course  was  all  made  clear 
for  him  after  the  report  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Diocese.  But  he  has  taken  more 
than  a  perfunctory  part,  having  been  at  pains 
to  justify  Professor  Briggs  (though  not  in 
agreement  with  him  at  all  points),  while 
denouncing  his  accusers  as  wilfully  misrepre¬ 
senting  both  his  spirit  and  words. 

Professor  Briggs  made  request,  we  notice, 
that  these  services  take  place  in  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  in  Stanton  street — now  a  poor  and 
densely  populated  part  of  the  city.  Forty 
years  ago  or  so  there  were  many  churches  in 
that  quarter,  and  among  the  most  infiuential 
was  the  Seventh  Presbyterian — the  chnrch  of 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield — then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power  as  a  preacher.  It  was,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  under  his  ministry  that  the  now  dis¬ 
tinguished  ‘Professor  was  first  religiously  im¬ 
pressed.  And  they  were  true  and  right  impulses 
and  doubtless  remain  to  this  day.  For  we  re¬ 
call  that  there  were  many  tributes  paid  to  Dr. 
Hatfield  when,  thoroughly  overwrought  by  his 
labors  as  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
he  shortly  died.  But  not  one  was  so  tender 
and  true  (his  daughters  said)  as  that  written 
for  these  columns  by  the  once  receptive  youth 
who  looked  down  upon  his  pastor  from  the  east 
gallery,  heeding  his  every  word.  These  im¬ 
pressions  linger,  doubtless,  despite  the  rebuffs 
of  recent  years  and  present  changes ;  and  who 
shall  say  that  they  may  not  in  some  degree 
have  influenced  the  request  that  Professor 
Briggs  is  said  to  have  made,  viz :  that  he  might 
be  assigned  to  duty  in  that  old  quarter  of  the 
city?  Himself  blessed  there,  he  would  fain 
confer  that  which  he  received  upon  those  who 
now  inhabit  those  once  familiar  streets. 


UNION’S  SIXTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  at  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  began  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  14,  with 
the  communion  service  conducted  by  President 
Hall,  assisted  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown.  Dr. 
Prentiss,  Dr.  Hastings,  Dr.  Briggs  and  other 
professors  were  present  and  joined  in  the 
opening  hymn,  “Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus, 
I  fain  would  take  my  stand.  ’  ’  Dr.  Hall  spoke 
of  the  Supper  as  a  sacrament  of  remembrance, 
quoting  the  stirring  refrain,  “Lest  we  forget, 
lest  we  forget,  ’  ’  and  directing  attention  to  the 
commemoration  as  centralizing  our  beliefs, 
and  a  bond  of  fellowship  with  our  Lord  him¬ 
self  ai.d  his  people.  This  service  is  always  an 
impressive  one. 

On  Monday  evening  the  alumni  gathered 
for  their  annual  dinner  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union  Alumni  Club  of  New  York,  at  the 
Manhattan  Hotel.  Dr.  Stealy  B.  Rossiter, 
’69,  President  of  the  Club,  presided,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Lorenz,  ’89,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  ’82,  Treas¬ 
urer.  At  the  same  table  were  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  several  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  friends  of  the  Seminary.  Six 
long  tables  were  filled  with  alumni. 

In  the  speeches  which  followed,  the  Rev. 
Robert  B.  Clark,  ’79,  spoke  on  the  immense 
potentiality  of  the  ministerial  office;  Prof. 
John  M.  Tyler,  ’77,  of  Amherst  College,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  biologist,  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  learning  the  lesson  Dame  Nature 
has  to  teach  and  the  function  of  the  college  to 
make  the  youth  walk  in  step  with  the  heroes  of 
all  the  ages;  and  Dr.  George  William  Knox, 
the  recently  elected  professor  of  the  philosophy 
and  history  of  Religion,  spoke  for  the  Sem¬ 
inary  as  the  latest  addition  to  its  faculty.  He 
defined  the  educated  man  to  be  the  man  who 
sees  his  fact  clearly,  and  sees  it  not  in  whole. 
The  function  of  the  Seminary  is  to  train  its 
men  to  bring  to  mankind  things  which  stand 
in  living^  relation  to  their  need.  The  minis¬ 
ter  must  come  face  to  face  with  men,  and  for 
this  he  must  be  trained.  The  student  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  the  Seminary  shall  tell 
him  the  truth  clearly ;  shall  set  the  problem 
forth  with  honesty  and  distinctness.  The  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  the  evening,  “An  educated  min¬ 
istry,  ’  ’  was  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pulpit,  the  college  and  the  seminary. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Alumni  at 
10.30  on  Tuesday,  the  Adams  Chapel  was  filled 
to  the  doors.  During  the  half  hour  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  Association  the  necrologi¬ 
cal  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Gillett.  It  showed  the  decease  of 
twenty-three  alumni,  of  whom  touching  words 
of  remembrance  and  tribute  were  spoken  by 
friends  and  classmates. 

President  Hall  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  mentioning  recent  additions  and  im¬ 
provements.  The  library  has  been  enriched 
by  the  purchase  of  a  rare  collectiou  of  New 
Testament  Greek  texts  to  the  number  of  about 
754.  Announcement  was  made  of  a  special 
course  of  lectures  on  Civil  Aspects  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Organizations  to  be  delivered  in  the  fall 
by  Professor  Bayles  of  Columbia  University. 
The  report  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  the 
Department  of  Christian  Work  and  of  the  new 
plan  of  scholarship  award  called  forth  applause, 
and  there  were  many  congratulations  upon  the 
addition  of  Dr.  Enox  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall 
to  the  permanent  teaching  force  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  In  closing  his  address  Dr.  Hall  made 
reference  to  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Seminary,  stating  his  hope  that  a  year  hence 
a  full  report  might  be  made  which  would  make 
glad  the  hearts  of  all  of  Union’s  alumni. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Moxom  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
“The  Place  of  the  Christian  Ministry  in 
Modern  Life.’’  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 


whole  paper  may  be  printed  and  go  forth 
on  a  wider  mission.  Dr.  Moxom  was  heard 
with  interest  and  attention,  and  a  rising 
vote  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Assootia- 
tion. 

Dr.  Briggs  was  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
the  new  Hebrew  lexicon  which  he  is  collab¬ 
orating  with  Prof.  Francis  Brown  and  Canon 
Driver  of  Oxford. 

The  alumni  were  then  invited  by  the  Direc¬ 
tors  to  a  luncheon  prepared  in  the  Morgan 
Reference  Library  room.  President  John 
Crosby  Brown  of  the  Board  of  Directors  pre¬ 
sided,  aided  by  President  Hall  and  Dr.  Rossi¬ 
ter.  Impromptu  speeches  were  made  by  Dr. 
H.  B.  Frissell,  the  Principal  of  the  Hampdon 
Institute,  and  newly  elected  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association;  by  Dr.  John  Gordon,  ’71; 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Coyle,  ’95,  of  Everett,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bronson,  ’84,  of 
Saginaw,  and  by  Dr.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  ’71, 
of  Washington. 

Reminiscences  were  pleasantly  mingled  with 
the  refreshments,  and  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater 
found  free  expression. 

In  the  later  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  held,  at  which  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Seminary  were  discussed. 
President  Hall  has  already  spoken  of  these  in 
public,  but  the  details  of  the  proposed  expan¬ 
sion  have  not  yet  transpired.  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  is  continuing  her  forward  march. 

In  the  evening  the  Senior  class  was  gradu¬ 
ated.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Connolly  on  “Modem  Social  Conditions 
versus  the  Christian  Ideal;’’  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Peters  on  ‘  ‘  The  Power  of  his  Resurrection,  ’  ’ 
and  Mr.  J.  Elmer  Russell  on  ‘  ‘  The  Heroism  of 
Jesus.’’  Mr.  David  M.  Steele  was  prevented 
by  an  accident  from  taking  his  appointed  place 
among  the  speakers.  The  President  of  the 
Directory,  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  awarded 
the  diplomas  to  twenty-six  young  men,  and  a 
certificate  to  one  special  student,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  presented  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  to  the  fifteen  candidates  who  had 
earned  the  same  by  special  work  and  examina¬ 
tions. 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Mary  L.  D.  Macfarland. 

A  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Bacon’s  article, 
“The  Unbelief  of  Isaiah,’’  in  The  Evangelist 
of  March  14,  leaves  certain  impressions  on 
one’s  mind.  These  are:  First,  that  God  ac¬ 
complished  the  healing  of  Hezekiah  through 
the  means  of  a  lump  of  figs.  Second,  that  the 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  mentioned  in 
James  v.  14-16,  was  brought  about  by  a  “mas¬ 
sage  with  oil.  ’  ’  Third,  that  medical  means  are 
divinely  appointed. 

As  the  general  subject  under  consideration  in 
this  article  is  one  that  interests  me,  I  have 
taken  up  my  Bible  and  read  again  the  story  of 
the  healing  of  Hezekiah  in  2  Kings  xx.  and 
Isaiah  xxxviii. 

Hezekiah  receives  word  from  the  Lord 
through  Isaiah  that  he  is  to  die,  but  in  answer 
to  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  sick  man 
Isaiah  is  again  sent  to  him  with  the  Word  of 
Life:  “I  have  heard  thy  prayer.  ...  I  will 
heal  thee.  ’  ’  And  after  this  Isaiah  laid  on  the 
boil  a  lump  of  figs. 

It  is  supposable  that  Hezekiah  had  received 
the  best  medical  attention  of  that  day  and  that 
every  remedy  at  the  command  of  the  doctors 
had  been  administered,  and  yet  he  was  given 
up  to  die. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  if  so  simple  and 
ordinary  a  thing  as  a  lump  of  figs  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  restore  him  to  life  there  should 
not  have  been  some  one  of  the  learned  doctors 
with  the  wit  to  suggest  it.  The  narrative  does 
not  show  why  Isaiah  applied  those  figs  to  the 
boil,  but  it  certainly  is  not  written  that  it 
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was  by  God’s  command — and  it  seems  a  trifle 
far  fetched  to  argae  from  this  incident  that  in 
healing  God  works  through  so-called  “means,” 
er  that  “means”  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
particular  healing. 

IIS But  arguing  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Dr.  Bacon  takes  the  view  he  expresses  of  James 
V.  14-16.  In  giving  ns  this  view  he  makes 
some  suggestions  that  are  novel  to  me.  I  have 
read  many  explanations  of  this  Scripture,  but 
in  none  of  them  was  it  suggested  that  the 
“elders”  here  mentioned  were  “Christian 
physicians.  ’  ’  I  had  always  supposed  that  these 
“elders”  were  the  spiritual  leaders  in  the 
church. 

And  it  is  almost  amazing  to  be  told  that 
“anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ” 
means  “a  smart  rubbing  down.” 

I  have  never  studied  Greek  and  so  when  I 
want  to  know  what  the  Greek  means  I  go 
to  Young’s  Concordance.  Turning  there  to 
“anoint,”  I  find  a  number  of  references  under 
that  form  of  the  word  which  signifies  to 
“rub,”  “rub  in,”  “rub  on,”  but  James  v.  14 
is  not  among  them!  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
under  the  simple  definition  “to  anoint” — the 
same  word  that  is  used  in  accounts  of  the 
anointing  ofj  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  could 
hardly  be  called  a  ‘  ‘  massagejwith  oil.  ’  ’  And 
so  it  seems  to  ^  clearly  indicated  that  the 
anointing  James  was  writing  about  was  that 
which  symbolizes  the  application  of  the  power 
ot  the  Spirit  in  answer  to  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  the  righteous  for  healing  of  the 
sick. 

After  reading  Matt.  viii.  16,17,  “They 
brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possessed 
with  devils ;  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with 
his  Word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick.  That 
it  might  be  fullfiled  which  was  spoken  by 
Esaias  the  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our 
infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses,  ”  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  disputed  that  the 
healing  Jesus  did  was  by  the  mighty  power  of 
his  Word  alone  and  not  through  the  medium  of 
material  means,  and  that  Isaiah  appreciated 
this  in  advance. 

And  when  Jesus  sent  out  the  twelve  and  the 
seventy  with  the  command  to  ‘  ‘  heal  the  sick,  ’  ’ 
it  was  evidently  intended  that  the  healing 
should  be  done  by  the  same  power  working 
through  them,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
provided  with  the  “medicine  case”  and  “surgi¬ 
cal  instruments,  ”  which  Dr.  Bacon  seems  to 
think  ought  to  accompany  the  elders  of  the 
church  nowadays  if  they  make  the  visits  sug¬ 
gested  by  James.  Instead  of  these  they  were 
given  the  Divine  Power  which  would  be 
given  to  the  elders  of  the  church  now  if  they 
had  the  faith  to  receive  it. 

Although  doctors  disagree.  Dr.  Bacon  seems 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  are 
“the  divinely  appointed  means.”  He  appar¬ 
ently  would  not  hesitate  between  the  allopathic 
and  the  homeopathic  schools  which  are  in 
absolute  opposition — and  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  give  unqualified  endorsement  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  “remedy,”  upon  whose  merits  neither 
school  is  unanimous. 

If  I  were  in  London  and  had  diphtheria  and 
wanted  to  take  Dr.  Bacon’s  advice  and  have 
“the  best  medical  treatment,”  for  whom 
should  I  send  but  the  great  throat  sx)ecialist  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Lennox  Browne?  But 
he  does  not  believe  in  Dr.  Bacon’s  “anti¬ 
toxin,  ’  ’  and  would  not  think  of  bringing  it 
with  him.  And  if  I  had  to  decide  between 
doctors  I  might  prefer  to  trust  “the  Lord  that 
healeth”  (Ex.  xv.  26)  to  keep' his  promises  of 
healing,  and  not  make  the  mistake  of  Asa,  of 
whom  it  is  written,  “His  disease  was  exceed¬ 
ing  great ;  yet  in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to 
the  Lord  but  to  the  physicians.  And  Asa  slept 
with  his  fathers.  ’  ’ 


A  VINDICATION  OF  DIVINE  HEALING. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 

There  is  a  prevalent  heresy  that  holds,  more 
or  less  inarticulately,  that  nothing  is  really 
divine  unless  it  is  queer.  It  seems  hard  for 
some  well-meaning  people  to  apprehend  that 
thunder  and  lightning  are  not  a  particle  diviner 
than  sunshine ;  and  that  there  is  no  more  of 
God  in  an  earthquake  or  a  cyclone  than  there 
is  in  a  comfortable  ten-knot  breeze. 

These  good  folks  are  apt  to  be  “very  jealons 
for  the  Lord,”  at  finding  him  crowded  out  of 
his  dominions  by  the  referring  of  divine  facts 
to  their  antecedents.  All  the  light  that  science 
has  shed  upon  the  methods  and  processes  of 
creation  is  to  them  only  darkness  visible.  Miss 
Frances  Power  Cobbe  (very  unorthodox  lady 
who  has  told  some  important  truths  very 
shrewdly)  remarks  that  there  are  some  minds 
so  constituted  that, '’as  soon  as  they  perceive 
how  a  thing  was  done,  they  rush  at  once  to  the 
inference  that  therefore  no  one  did  it.  If  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  created  through 
a  certain  sequence  of  causes,  they  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  that  God  can  have  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  at  all. 

Such  people  are  peculiarly  to  be  pitied  when 
they  become  blind  to  the  manifestations  of 
God  “working  hitherto”  in  works  of  healing. 
No  chapter  of  Paley  or  the  Bridgewater  Trea¬ 
tises  is  more  beautifully  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God  than  the 
chapter  that  might  be  written  on  the  divine 
provision  for  the  healing  of  lesions  and  mala¬ 
dies.  In  the  tactuK  eruditus  exploring  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  injury  and  making  the  nice  coapta¬ 
tion  of  fractured  parts,  the  prompt  congestion 
from  which  the  materials  of  a  bony  ferrule  are 
deposited  around  the  fracture  for  a  temporary 
coupling  while  the  knitting  goes  on,  and  at 
last  the  carrying  away  of  this  coupling  by  the 
absorbents  when  the  healing  is  complete — there 
are  those  who  in  all  this  can  recognize  nothing 
divine,  no  glory  and  beauty  of  the  infinite  Wis¬ 
dom  and  Love,  because  they  understand  how  it 
is  done,  or  think  they  do.  If  only  it  was  queer 
—if  only  the  surgeon  had  let  the  cripple  alone> 
and  there  had  been  no  setting  of  the  bone,  and 
no  splint  nor  starch-bandage — nothing  but  the 
hierophant  at  Lourdes  or  Old  Orchard  taking 
away  his  crutches  and  telling  him  to  walk — 
then  it  might  be  called  divine  healing,  not 
otherwise. 

To  minds  so  beclouded  that  they  cannot  see 
God  in  his  works  unless  he  works  in  their 
favorite  fashion,  Isaiah’s  most  judicious  pre¬ 
scription  of  a  fig  poultice  for  King  Hezekiah’s 
carbuncle  is  something  of  a  stumbling-block. 
The  teaching  of  it  would  seem  to  be  plain 
enough  to  a  teachable  mind.  But  of  course 
there  are  ways  of  getting  away  from  the  plain 
teaching,  for  those  who  do  not  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

The  New  Testament  is  at  one  with  the  Old 
on  this  point.  The  Epistle  of  James  teaches 
the  same  sober,  reverent,  common-sense  doc¬ 
trine  with  the  book  of  Isaiah ;  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  if  it  had  not  been  perplexed  with  so 
much  explaining,  it  would  have  taught  it 
quite  as  plainly.  Two  classes  of  commenta*- 
tors  have  been  for  generations  at  work  upon  the 
passage  (v.  14,  15),  one  of  them  intent  on  find¬ 
ing  in  it  a  sacrament,  the  other  resolved  to 
read  into  it  a  miracle.  If  we  go  behind  the 
commentators  and  get  at  the  text,  there  really 
is  not  much  to  puzzle  us.  The  sick  man  is 
advised  to  send,  not  to  the  heathen  ‘  ‘  medicine¬ 
man”  with  his  incantations,  but  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  elders;  and  what  variety  of  gifts  and 
functions  there  were  among  these,  we  may 
learn  from  1  Cor.  xii.  4-11,  28-30.  The  double 
enumeration  includes  some  gifts  that  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  miraculous ;  but  these  are  just  as 
divine  as  the  miraculous  ones.  It  is  significant 
that,  twice  over,  the  “gifts  of  healing”  are 


emphatically  distinguished  from  the  working  of 
miracles.  Natural  talent  or  acquired  skill  for 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  just  as  much  a 
gift  from  God,  to  be  used  in  his  service,  as 
speaking  with  tongues  is. 

Well,  when  these  good  men,  including  the 
gifted  healers,  have  come  to  the  sick  man, 
what  then?  First,  they  are  to  lose  no  time  in 
rubbing  him  with  oil.  There  are  two  New 
Testament  words  for  anointing.  One  of  them 
is  chrio,  from  which  we  have  chrism  and  Christ. 
This  word,  and  no  other,  is  used  of  the  sacred 
or  religious  anointing.  The  other  word,  aleipho, 
is  never  so  used,  but  is  applied  to  medical  or 
cosmetic  unctions.  This  use  of  oil  made  a 
great  figure  among  the  medical  and  sanitary 
processes  of  that  time.  Celsus  speaks  of  it, 
writing  on  medical  science  not  far  from  the 
time  of  James’s  Epistle.  It  is  mentioned  as 
part  of  the  treatment  used  in  the  sickness  of 
Herod  the  Great.  The  trainer  of  athletes  in 
the  gymnasium  was  called  the  aleiptes,  because 
he  gave  them  their  massage  with  oil ;  and  the 
room  where  his  work  was  done  was  called 
aleipterion. 

This  is  the  sort  of  unction — an  aleimma,  not 
a  chrism — which  the  Epistle  advises.  As  plain 
as  Greek  words  can  make  it,  we  have  here  a 
medical  prescription,  not  a  sacrament.  When 
this  is  done  and  finished  (observe  the  aorist 
tense)  they  are  to  gather  about  the  sick  man’s 
bed  and  pray  for  God’s  blessing  on  their  treat¬ 
ment.  And  when  the  patient  gets  well,  they 
are  to  thank  the  Lord  for  it,  as  Hezekiah  did 
when  his  carbuncle  began  to  heal  after  the 
application  of  Isaiah’s  fig  poultice.  Isaiah 
may  make  the  cataplasm,  and  James  may  apply 
the  massage,  but  God  gives  the  healing. 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  of  these  Scriptures 
for  us?  That  we  are  to  renounce  all  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  medical  science,  and  adopt  figs  and  an 
oil-bath  as  the  panacea  for  human  ills?  Rather 
the  lesson  is  that,  like  Isaiah,  and  like  the 
elders  in  James’s  day,  we  should  do  the  very 
best  we  know  how  to  do;  and  when  we  have 
done  our  best,  with  all  the  daily  brightening 
light  that  God  has  given  us,  that  we  should 
pray  to  our  heavenly  Father,  and  trust  him 
for  the  result.  We  may  often  be  perplexed  a» 
to  the  choice  of  the  course  to  be  taken,  almost 
as  much  as  we  should  be  if  we  were  required 
to  select  among  the  competing  thaumaturgies, 
“faith-cure, ”  and  “mind-cure, ”  and  “Chris¬ 
tian  science,  ’  ’  and  whatever  else  there  may  be 
of  the  sort,  each  claiming  to  be  the  one  genu¬ 
ine,  having  “no  connection  with  the  shop  over 
the  way.  ”  But  our  Father  in  heaven  holds 
none  of  us  responsible  to  do  better  than  the 
best  that  we  know. 

And  the  further  lesson  is  that  we  ought  all 
to  do  what  we  can  to  withstand  the  prevalent 
epidemic  of  unbelief  that  is  “requiring  a  sign 
and  seeking  after  wisdom,  ’  ’  and  cannot  find 
God  in  the  plain,  common,  common-place 
things  of  life.  It  is  painfully  obvious  that 
that  which  vaunts  itself  as  a  very  superlative 
attainment  of  faith  is  often  a  phase  of  blind 
and  bewildered  faithlessness.  The  antidote  for 
it  is  to  teach  the  universal  presence  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  that  every  good  gift  is  from  the 
changeless  Father  of  lights,  and  that  there  ie 
no  healing  that  is  not  divine. 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  of  Lowville 
having  been  very  urgently  and  unanimously 
called  to  the  vacant  pulpit  of  Westminster 
Church,  Brooklyn,  considered  the  matter  for  a 
time,  and  finally  telegraphed  his  acceptance, 
subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  sanction 
of  Presbytery.  Whether  he  will  receive  this 
and  be  orderly  dismissed  to  Brooklyn  is  not 
yet  quite  certain,  his  present  charge  having: 
voted  to  oppose  his  leaving  them.  Presbytery, 
which  meets  in  Utica  to-day,  must  determine- 
the  matter. 


Washington,  D.  C, 
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THE  MODERATOR’S  SERMON. 

Preached  on  the  convening  of  the  General  Assein- 
bly  in  Westminster  Church,  Minneapolis,  May 
18,  1899,  by  the  Retiring  Moderator  the  Rev. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D. 

Text:  “  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish.  ”  Proverbs,  29th  chapter,  18th  verse. 

Ideals  rule  the  world.  The  dream  may  be  a 
vagary ;  the  vision  is  the  perception  of  reality 
— the  revelation  of  forces  and  po8.sibilities  be¬ 
fore  unseen  or  unappreciated.  The  dream  may 
give  the  waywardness  and  guide  through  night 
to  chaos.  The  vision  uplifts,  controls  and 
glorifies  principle,  impulse  and  life.  Where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  throw  off  re¬ 
straint.  Where  there  is  vision,  in  the  very 
revelation,  the  people  see  a  great  light.  Spain 
had  dreams,  and  she  reels  toward  chaos. 
America  had  visions,  and  marches  to  glorious 
destiny.  Everywhere  man  moves  from  mean¬ 
ness  to  nobleness,  from  limitations  to  enlarge¬ 
ment,  from  subjugation  to  freedom,  from  sin  to 
grace — not  so  much  by  syllogism  and  argument 
as  by  the  distinct  and  radiant  vision.  We  live 
in  two  kingdoms.  The  opening  of  the  inner 
eye  gives  revelation,  we  become  affiliated  to 
the  spiritual  univer.se,  the  invisible  things  of 
God  become  visible,  in  their  light  we  see  light, 
and  are  transformed  from  glory  to  glory.  The 
redemption  of  humanity  is  in  the  awakened 
perception  and  vivid  realization  of  the  Christ. 
The  Gospel  is  the  Christ.  The  Christ  is  the 
Gospel.  Apostolic  conquest  was  because  of  in¬ 
spired  vision.  When  the  disciples  say  one  to 
the  other,  “We  have  seen  the  Lord,’’  their 
hearts  burn  within  them,  and  their  lives  glow 
with  service  and  sacrifice.  As  the  vision  fades 
or  becomes  distorted,  material  things  attain 
undue  proportion,  doubt  enters,  spiritual  passion 
is  chilled,  and  spiritual  adventure  shrinks  and 
dies. 

There  come  to  the  Church  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  alternations  of  enthusiasm  and  cold¬ 
ness,  of  power  and  weakness,  of  formalism  and 
reformation,  of  apostasy  and  return ;  and  the 
quickening  has  ever  been,  not  in  war  or  con¬ 
quest,  not  in  legislation  or  syllogism,  but  in 
the  renewed  and  more  distinct  vision  of  Christ. 
In  the  presence  of  that  lieauty  our  deformities 
seek  hiding.  In  the  radiancy  of  that  grace 
our  own  being  becomes  illumined.  In  the 
sufficiency  of  that  work  our  hopes  are  enliv¬ 
ened  and  enriched,  and  in  the  authority  of  that 
Presence  the  soul  bows  and  yields.  The  answer 
to  every  need  to-day,  and  every  day,  is  in  this 
revelation.  If  there  be  anxiety  or  fear,  if  there 
be  lack  in  faith  and  faithful  service,  if  mate¬ 
rialism  threatens  and  chills  our  life,  or  infidel¬ 
ity  in  new  forms  insinuates  doubt,  or  marshals 
mighty  attack,  if  in  any  way  life  or  doctrine 
or  ordinance  have  threat  or  anxiety,  the  redress 
must  still  be  in  the  restoration  of  the  divine 
vision.  “Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved.’’ 
The  test  and  deliverance  of  a  church,  a  nation 
or  of  a  man  is  in  his  ideals.  Men  to-day  are 
confused  and  doubting.  They  despair  in  a 
fatalism  that  is  debilitating,  or  become  reck¬ 
less  or  effeminate  in  an  epicurianism  that  only 
eats  and  drinks.  Difficult  problems,  intellectual 
perplexities,  practical  perils  encompass  us. 
Our  redemption  is  in  the  full  vision ;  for, 
standing  in  the  full  vision,  we  stand  with 
Christ  and  look  with  his  eyes  and  have  inspira¬ 
tion  in  his  spirit. 

First.  The  Vision. 

1.  It  is  the  Vision  of  the  Divine  Christ. 
Modern  philosophies  patronize  our  Lord.  Robe 
and  palace  and  courtiers  may  be  his,  but  the 
crown  is  withheld.  In  every  magnifying  of  his 
humanity  they  detract  from  his  divine  claim. 
But  if  he  is  not  God,  he  is  not  good.  He  did 
not  come  into  being ;  he  was.  Before  he  dwelt 
among  men  he  was  eternally  with  God.  The 
mystery  of  his  birth  gives  only  added  zest  to 
worship.  The  miracle  and  the  angel  we  expect 


when  God  descends  to  earth.  The  hope  of 
man  is  in  this  acknowledgment.  A  human 
Christ  can  not  save.  Let  us  understand  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  religion  of  author¬ 
ity.  It  is  not  a  process  and  development,  nor 
a  logical  deduction.  No  man  discovered  it. 
No  man  invented  it.  No  man  reasoned  it  out. 
It  is  a  gift  of  God.  The  Merciful  One  set  in 
order  certain  events  and  revealed  their  divine 
significance.  Their  basis  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  eternal  Son,  an  absolute,  abiding  fact,  upon 
which  has  been  built  a  body  of  truth,  spiritual 
and  ethical.  His  Word  and  work  must  carry 
the  unquestioned  tone  of  authority.  If  he  is 
not  divine,  his  law  is  no  more  authoritative 
than  Justinian’s,  his  exhortations  no  more 
truthful  than  Seneca’s,  his  example  no  more 
winning  than  Plato’s,  his  work  no  more  suffi¬ 
cient  than  Ca'sar’s. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  to-day  about  transi¬ 
tional  theology.  Systems  may  change,  but 
truth  abides.  If  we  clothe  our  prophet  only 
in  human  fiesh,  we  dethrone  and  repudiate. 
There  is  no  room  for  compromise.  His  own 
claim  is  explicit  and  the  Father  has  glorified 
himself  in  its  confirmation.  We  may  deceive 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  it  thunders  or  an 
angel  speaks,  but  that  whole  life  had  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  divine  voice,  declaring, 
“I  have  glorified  my  name  and  will  glorify 
it.  ’  ’  He  is  the  Saviour  because  he  is  the  God. 
The  instinct  of  humanity  recognizes  him  as  it 
passionately  cries  out  “for  God,  for  the  living 
God.’’  His  work  and  Word  must  have 
throughout,  to  be  sufficient,  the  gleam  and 
glory  of  the  Father.  He  that  would  see  God 
must  see  him  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  No 
appreciation  of  humanity,  no  winsomeness  of 
teaching  and  example,  no  beauty  or  power  of 
life  should  seduce  us  from  the  unequivocal  and 
triumphant  ascription  to  his  divinity.  Let  no 
man  take  his  crown.  To  surrender  his  divinity 
is  to  surrender  his  redemption.  “All  our 
springs  are  in  thee.’’  His  commission  and 
benediction  are  to  a  worshipping  church.  He 
from  whom  is  our  hope,  to  whom  is  our  obedi¬ 
ence,  in  whom  is  our  life  and  by  whom  we 
conquer,  is  the  One  whose  coming  was  with 
the  song  of  angels  and  the  mystery  of  the  vir¬ 
gin  birth ;  whose  divine  look  upon  the  water 
brought  its  blush ;  whose  almighty  touch  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  bread;  whose  benign  presence 
blessed  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  and  con¬ 
strained  to  his  arms  the  little  children ;  whose 
feet  trod  the  waves;  whose  voice  commanded 
the  Munds  and  broke  the  bands  of  death  asunder 
— who  laid  down  his  own  life  and  took  it  again 
— who  ascended  far  into  the  opening  heavens 
before  the  gladdened  eyes  of  his  w’orshipping 
church,  and  who  in  the  heavens,  clothed  in  our 
humanity,  waits  and  rules  and  lives,  Emanuel 
—God  with  us. 

2.  It  IS  the  Vision  of  the  Wounded  Christ. 
“Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer.’’  His 
supreme  mission  was  not  example,  but  sacrifice 
and  propitiation.  The  Bible  is  bound  together 
with  red  cords — the  inspired  typology  without 
this  is  dead:  a  series  of  pictureless  frames. 
The  blood  theology  is  the  Bible  theology. 
Vicariousness  is  the  law  of  life.  “By  blood 
ye  are  saved’’  is  written  over  every  temple  of 
freedom.  “Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission.’’  “By  his  stripes  we  are  healed.’’ 
We  must  not  be  misled.  Vicariousness  is 
written  into  all  history.  It  is  the  story  of  all 
humanity.  When  men  talk  of  heredity  they 
declare  the  fact  of  vicariousness..  We  are 
bearing  in  ourselves  the  sins,  the  sorrows,  the 
hopes,  the  acquirements  of  generations 'past. 
The  cross  is  not  unique  to  the  history  of  re¬ 
demption,  nor  limited  to  the  spiritual  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  soul.  It  throws  its  shadow  over 
all  existence.  The  sacrifice  was  not  merely  a 
Jewish  and  temporary  expedient ;  it  was  the 
cry  and  need  of  the  human  soul.  From  the 


very  beginning,  at  the  altar  of  our  exiled 
parents,  in  the  blood  of  Abel,  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  guilt  which  could  have  its  remis¬ 
sion  only  in  blood.  It  is  the  necessity  of  the 
fall.  When  Cain  and  Abel  presented  their 
offerings,  it  was  the  contrast  for  all  the  ages ; 
grace  and  nature ;  faith  and  philosophy ;  God 
and  humanity.  Our  advanced  thinkers  of  to¬ 
day,  to  whom  blood  is  so  irrational  and  revolt¬ 
ing,  are  but  the  children  of  Cain.  An  altar 
bedecked  may  be  more  beautiful  than  an  altar 
crimson.  But  a  Gospel  without  a  sacrifice  is 
an  empty  word,  its  prayer  is  ineffectual  and 
its  philosophy  is  deceptive.  Such  a  philosophy 
teaches  sin  as  a  defect  and  not  as  a  guilt.  It 
deals  only  in  object  lessons.  It  produces  the 
beautiful  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beanti- 
ful.  Its  gospel  is  a  pinchbeck  aestheticism, 
and  its  redemption  only  a  veneer.  Only  Abel’s 
sacrifice  was  accepted.  The  life  is  in  the 
blood.  We  must  restore  the  old  terms  and  fill 
them  with  their  revealed  meaning  and  pro¬ 
claim  them  in  their  authoritative  exclusiveness. 

‘  ‘  Substitution,  ’  ’  “  propitiation,  ’  ’  “  expiation,  ’  ’ 
“atonement;’’  these  are  the  key  words  of  the 
whole  Scripture.  They  reveal  the  sinner  pre¬ 
senting  the  substitute ;  and  in  the  blood  of  the 
substituted  victim  an  atonement  made  and  an 
Holy  One  satisfied.  Not  to  the  Israelite,  but 
to  all  humanity  is  the  announcement  made, 
“It  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make  atone¬ 
ment  for  him.’’  It  is  not  by  self-offering,  but 
by  the  offering  of  blood  not  his  own  that  man 
has  remission  of  sins.  To  learn  the  lesson  of 
my  salvation,  I  will  not  go  to  the  school,  to 
Pride  or  Desire,  but  to  that  Teacher  sent  from 
God  who  has  bound  Leviticus  and  the  Gospel 
together,  and  taught  that  between  the  sinner 
and  the  Holy  One  must  come  the  guiltless  vic¬ 
tim,  on  which  offered  substitute  the  eye  of 
God  shall  look  and  in  whose  blood  is  atonement. 

We  must  not  popularize  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
carnation  at  the  expense  of  the  truth  of  atone¬ 
ment.  ‘  ‘  Incarnation  is  in  order  to  redemption.  ’  ’ 
That  gold  must  not  grow  dim  in  Presbyterian 
pulpits.  There  is  law  in  the  universe.  God 
is  judge.  Redemption  must  look  backward  as 
well  as  forward.  A  redemption  only  prophetic 
is  only  half  a  redemption.  Our  pulpits  must 
protect  themselves  against  the  insinuations  of 
error  or  perversion  of  the  direct  and  plain  re¬ 
demption.  A  moral  view  cannot  magnetize 
men  into  holiness.  No  science,  even  professedly 
Christian,  can  redeem  which  makes  Christ  not 
a  person  but  a  divine  principle,  sin  only  an 
illusion,  prayer  only  a  desire,  and  immortality 
the  nervanic  heaven  of  the  Buddhist. 

We  have  not  waited  until  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  for  the  revelation  of  absolute  truth  in 
human  redemption.  No'modem  hand  is  needed 
to  point  the  significance  of  Scriptural  altar  and 
sacrifice.  There  is  no  essential  truth  that  has 
not  been  clearly  revealed;  no  needed  vision 
that  is  not  already  distinct  and  glorious  before 
human  eyes.  That  scene  on  Calvary  is  not  a 
tableau.  That  cross  is  an  altar ;  that  sufferer 
a  sacrifice.  Christ  did  something  for  us  we 
could  not  do  ourselves.  Bring  out  the  old 
words  and  brush  the  dust  off  them.  The  cross 
of  Christ  does  something  more  than  touch  the 
heart  of  man.  It  touched  the  heart  of  God, 
that  he  could  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  the 
ungodly,  and  in  that  revelation  the  darkened 
soul  may  be  illumined  and  the  guilty  race 
lifted  into  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  is  not  redemptive.  The  incarna¬ 
tion  is  one  step  into  the  divine  scheme.  Recon¬ 
ciliation  is  not  by  incarnation,  but  by  the 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  This  reconciles 
by  atonement.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
atonement  is  unmentioned,  or  when  mentioned, 
often  weakened  in  public  teaching  of  to-day.  I 
sympathize  with  every  honest  effort  to  see 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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()l’R  PARIS  LETTER. 

Pastor  J.  E.  Cerisier 

What  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  anti-Protestant 
campaign  about  which  so  mnch  has  been  said 
in  the  papers  and  in  the  reviews,  and  which 
makes  so  many  minds  weary  and  anxions?  Is 
it  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  class  in  the  French  nation?  Does  it  really 
mean  that  we  are  going  slowly  but  surely  to  a 
new  era  of  persecution?  Those  who  know  the 
history  of  the  past  and  specially  the  history  of 
Francis  I,  Henry  II,  Louis  XIV,  are  they 
right  in  thinking  that  such  fearful  times  may 
come  again,  and  will  French  civilization  be 
once  again  put  back  for  several  centuries? 

Is  there  a  true  and  deep-rooted  dislike  of 
Protestantism  among  the  French  people,  and 
is  it  true  that  there  is  a  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  French  genius,  turn  of  mind,  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  principle  of  the  reformation,  nay, 
much  more,  an  irreducible  opposition? 

This  has  been  very  often  and  very  emphati¬ 
cally  maintained  by  certain  journalists  and 
orators,  as  Messrs.  Drumond,  Rochefort, 
de  Mahy,  Thiebaud,  etc.  but  we  must  frankly 
and  decidedly  say  that  they  are  entirely  in 
error.  Such  statements  simply  show  ignorance 
of  our  national  history,  of  the  principles  of 
the  (xospel  and  of  the  mind  of  the  average 
Frenchman. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  making  such  a  statement.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  nothing  in 
the  genius  of  the  French  people  hinders  them 
from  accepting  the  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  for  France  has  always  stood  for  liberty 
and  justice,  and  the  (Jospel  alone  can  answer 
those  desires.  But  it  will  not  be  useless  to  go 
further  into  this  question. 

First,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  anti  Protes¬ 
tant  movement  is  only  the  work  of  certain 
journalists  or  politicians,  who  are  in  a  small 
way  leaders,  but  who  are  followed  only  by  an 
unimportant  minority.  Those  leaders  are, 
above  all,  guided  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy ;  they 
complain  that  Protestants  have  too  much  power 
and  influence  in  France,  in  proportion  to 
their  small  number,  but  their  complaints  are 
too  bitter  and  too  exaggerated  to  arouse  in  the 
people  a  real  and  effective  animosity  against 
their  adversaries. 

Besides,  the  admirable  success  of  evangelistic 
work  among  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is 
a  striking  demonstration  of  a  sympathetic 
disposition  toward  Protestantism. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  day  by  day  or 
week  after  week  that  mnrrhe  en  avant,  as  the 
weekly  ChriMiani^me  uu  XIXme  S>ecl<’  calls  it. 
It  is  really  a  forward  movement ;  in  the  Corr.-ze, 
Dordogne,  Yonne,  Bloyais  Auvergne,  every¬ 
where  ;  when  the  Gospel  is  simply  and  faith¬ 
fully  announced  and  explained  among  our 
countrymen,  peasants,  laborers,  tradesmen, 
flock  to  the  popular  meetiugs.  They  come  and 
come  again,  and  in  several  villages  a  good 
number  of  families  have  thus  formed  quite  a 
nucleus  of  Protestant  worshippers. 

More  than  any  other  class,  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy  are  preaching  the  anti -Protestant 
movement.  Every  Catholic  priest,  we  may 
say,  has  received  his  motto  or  watchword  from 
Rome,  and  does  his  best  to  excite  his  parish¬ 
ioners  against  the  Protestants.  The  clergy, 
in  so  doing,  are  fighting  for  their  own  exist¬ 
ence,  as  they  feel  that  they  are  more  and  more 
losing  their  hold  upon  their  people. 

What  will  the  outcome  of  this  hostility  be? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  play  the  part  of  a 
prophet,  but  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  no 
effort  will  suffice  to  revive  a  national  spirit  of 
persecution.  The  hatred  of  our  adversaries 
will  at  last  turn  to  our  advantage;  indifferent 
minds  will  be  obliged  to  take  more  notice  of 
Protestants,  they  will  learn  more  and  more 
to  know  and  esteem  ns,  and  these  attacks  will 


have  convinced  ns  more  fully  of  our  power 
and  influence.  So  all  i»  well  that  ends  well. 


Another  cause  of  the  anti-Protestant  feeling 
of  the  clergy  is  the  priest’s  movement.  In  many 
circles,  it  is  being  considered  with  a  growing 
interest. 

Perhaps  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  decide  what  are 
the  decisive  rea.sons  for  that  movement.  There 
may  be  several  causes :  Is  it  that  upright  and 
sincere  men  are  suffering  from  a  despotic  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  destruction  of  individuality?  Or 
is  it  that  hostility  towards  Protestantism  does 
not  seem  to  some  priests  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus?  Is  it  that  a  powerful 
hunger  for  truth  and  thirst  for  light,  or  the 
bitter  experience  of  a  life  where  human  passions 
are  not  subdued,  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
simple  and  sincere  souls  and  destroyed  many 
illusions?  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  at 
present.  But  the  example  given  by  honest  and 
distinguished  priests  like  Messrs  Mailhon, 
Bouvier,  etc.  finds  more  and  more  imitation. 

So  much  so,  there  are  to-day  two  houses  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  in  which  ex-priests  may 
find  a  temporary  shelter,  with  the  brotherly 
and  useful  advice  of  Christian  friends.  One 
is  at  Sevres  with  Mr.  Bourrier,  and  the  other 
at  Courbevoie  with  M.  Corueloup. 

Some  ijeople  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  are  now  two  maisons  hosjiitalieies. 
They  may  be  surprised  before  long,  perhajis, 
to  hear  that  there  are  yet  others.  This  will 
certainly  be  the  case  if  things  continue  to  go 
on  as  they  are  going.  But  we  may  say  that  for 
the  present  the  two  houses  answer  two  differ¬ 
ent  situations.  At  Courbevoie,  the  committee 
receives  more  specially  those  priests  who, 
having  left  their  church,  have  fully  accepted 
the  Gospel  of  salvation  *aud  have  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  become  pastors  or  missionaries  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  France.  At  Sevres,  M. 
Bourrier  offers  a  shelter  to  those  who  have 
thrown  away  a  yoke  wdiich  they  W'ere  unable 
any  longer  to  bear,  and  who  have  no  home  to 
go  to  until  they  have  become  able  to  take  up 
some  special  employment. 

But  is  there  a  decided  movement  from  the 
Roman  clergy  to  Protestantism?  Perhaps  it 
would  be  premature  to  say  so  just  now.  What 
is  quite  beyond  doubt  is  that  there  are  among 
the  Roman  clergy  very  deep  reasons  for  discon¬ 
tent  ;  more  than  that,  there  are  unsatisfied 
wants.  These  wants  are  not  very  clearly 
defined,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for;  these 
priests  do  not  know  the  Gospel  and  they  have 
many  prejudices  against  us.  We  are,  however, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  movement.  Our  friend, 
M.  Bourrier,  is  quite  certain  that  it  may  be¬ 
come,  before  long,  more  serious  and  more 
general  than  anyone  now  imagines. 

Last  year  no  fewer  than  forty  priests  applied 
to  M.  Corneloup  for  admission  to  the  house  at 
Courbevoie.  Out  of  these,  only  fourteen  were 
admitted ;  and  of  these  eight  are  now  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  It  may  be  seen  by  these 
details,  what  number  of  priests  left  in  1898  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  what  is 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  committee. 

Our  annual  Protestant  assemblies  have  this 
year  awakened  a  special  interest.  Some  of  our 
most  important  societies  had  found  themselves 
in  a  difficult  position,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
funds;  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the 
Sorlele  ('entrale,  the  Soeiete  Kvangelique,  etc. 
and  a  1  Christian  friends  were  anxions  to 
hear  that  at  last,  help  and  deliverance  had 
been  granted  by  the  Faithful  deliverer.  And 
the  deliverance  has  come,  and  all  anxieties 
have  been  removed.  The  Missionary  Society 
received  one  million  francs  during  the  year 
just  closed,  the  SoriHe  Kvangeliqne  is  nearly 
out  of  trouble.  A  great  joy  spread  through  all 
our  assemblies.  Besides,  more  than  one  impor¬ 


tant  subject  was  studied  and  discussed:  “  What 
has  Christ  said  ahotit  his  own  death  f”  “  What  is 
the  dutf!  of  the  churches  towards  their  memhers 
with  regard  to  the  personal  work  of  erangelizalioh  f”' 
and  the  meetings  have  attracted  an  unusual 
number  of  pastors  and  evangelists;  prayer- 
meetings  have  been  well  attended ;  and  among 
others.  Lord  Radstock  is  under  the  strong  im¬ 
pression  that  in  France  there  is  a  real  and 
widespread  awakening. 

Moreover,  I  see  elsewhere  certain  very  inter¬ 
esting  symptoms.  Several  of  our  religioua 
papers  seem  to  be  developing  their  influence 
and  increase  the  number  of  their  subscribers. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  old  weekly  paper, 
the  Christianisme  au  XIXme  Siecle,  the  newly 
issued  fortnightly  review.  La  Foi  et  la  Vie,  and 
others.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Eglise  Libre, 
established  by  that  richly  gifted  and  devoted 
worker  of  God,  Leon  Pilatte,  is  now  passing 
through  a  crisis  which,  however,  I  hope  will 
turn  into  a  success.  Our  dailj'  Protestant  paper, 
Le  Sigr.al,  which  has  several  times  been  in 
danger  of  disappearing  for  want  of  subscribers, 
is  again  making  an  appeal  which  is  in  good 
way  of  being  understood. 

Finally,  I  see  many  workers  associating  their 
efforts  to  develop  Christian  societies  and  to  in¬ 
crease  their  fuuds.  M.  Louis  Vernes,  who  is 
about  eighty-five,  is  holding  meetings  to  engage 
young  ladies  to  collect  money  for  the  Sudeie 
Ceiitnih . 

I  must  say  that  Mr.  Sheldon’s  book,  “  What 
would  .Jesus  do?"  is  now  in  the  hands  of  many 
French  Christians,  and  who  knows?  perhaps 
it  has  already  brought  a  great  number  to  alter 
their  ordinary  routine  and  to  decidedly  walk 
more  faithfully  “in  his  steps.  ’’ 

M 1 X ISTER I A  L  PE  RSOX  A  LS. 

Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  of  Southold,  who  has 
prepared  the  reports  of  Long  Island  Presby¬ 
tery  for  The  Evangelist,  for  nearly  fifty  year.'--, 
thus  indicates  the  present  happy  condition  (if 
the  churches  of  that  most  ancient  of  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  bodies:  No  ministers  w’ere  received 
from  other  bodies  and  none  were  transferred  to 
others.  No  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 
No  churches  of  the  Presbytery  are  vacant. 

Dr.  John  Watson  (“Ian  Maclaren”),  who  has 
been  lecturing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  last  few  months,  concluded  the  series 
at  Winnipeg  on  the  1st  inst.  He,  however, 
gave  readings  from  “The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush’^ 
and  other  works  at  Chickering  Hall,  this  city, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  1(!,  in  aid  of  the 
Vacation  Home  of  the  New  York  Girls’ 
Friendly  Society.  Wednesday  he  sailed  for 
his  home  city,  Liverpool. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  expects  to  begin 
meetings  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  May  21.  A 
large  tent  will  be  used.  Eleven  hundred  and 
more  professed  conversion  during  his  recent 
meetings  in  Chicago. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Rev.  Frank 
Melville  Kerr’s  settlement  with  Christ’s  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  was 
marked  by  a  reception,  which  was  hearty  and 
well-ordered  throughout,  the  congregation,  and 
largely  the  community,  participating  in  it.  A 
well-filled  house  was  an  incident  of  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  Peyton  H.  Hoge  D.D.  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  has  received  a  call  from  the  Warren 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Louisville, 
Ky.  (late  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton’s),  and  preached 
there  May  14. 

The  Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll  of  Ridgefield, 
N.  J.,  has  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation 
of  the  Church  of  Amenia,  Dutchess  County, 
to  act  as  stated  supply.  His  postoffice  address 
is  changed  accordingly  to  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

The  postoffice  address  of  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Caldwell  D.  D.  is  changed  from  Shelbyville, 
Ind. ,  to  234  School  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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I)R.  VAX  DYKE’S  “  (JO^PEL  FOR  A  WORLD 
OF  SIN.”  * 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  teachers  of  Biblical 
Science  we  have  had  in  this  country  nsed  to 
say  to  his  pupils  that  the  best  theory  of  In¬ 
spiration  was  that  there  can  be  no  theory  of 
Inspiration.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  study 
the  facts.  This  is  substantially  Dr.  Van 
Dyke’s  position  as  to  the  Atonement,  that  there 
can  be  no  adequate  statement  of  it,  and  that 
the  wiser  course  is  to  study  the  facts  and  re¬ 
joice  in  the  blessed  experience  of  them. 

So  also  as  to  sin  and  the  world  of  sin  to 
which  the  Gospel  comes.  Sin  is  presented  as 
a  matter  of  experience  rather  than  of  theory, 
an  awful  reality  which  darkens  life  and  the 
world.  But  when  we  ask  whence  it  comes,  it 
starts  in  caprice,  unreason,  and  is  incapable  of 
rational  explanation.  Its  seat  is  in  the  will, 
freedom  abused.  The  consciousness  of  evil 
differs  from  the  sense  of  sin  which  is  per¬ 
sonal,  conies  from  the  recognition  of  personal 
relations  with  God  and  is  possible  only  when 
we  have  come  to  know  “what  ought  to  be,’’ 
or  the  good,  as  the  will  of  God.  So  that  the 
consciousness  of  sin  is  a  step  toward  light,  and 
the  Gospel  for  a  world  of  sin  must  begin,  not 
with  a  doctrine  of  evil,  hut  with  a  doctrine  of 
God.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  though  sin  is 
not  to  be  defined,  it  is  to  be  felt,  and  this  “sense 
of  sin  in  the  soul  is  the  apprehension  of  Al- 
miglity  God’’  (p.  35). 

We  now  approach  the  point  where  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  sense  of  sin  on  the  sinner,  in 
the  shame  of  the  awakened  prodigal,  in  the 
pain  of  the  convicted  sinner,  in  the  fear  of 
conscience  trembling  under  the  sense  of  guilt 
and  the  awe  of  the  broken  law,  and  yet  turning 
with  hope  to  the  offended  Father,  becomes  the 
mission  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  presents  it  not  in  the  ordinary  doctrinal, 
mechauical,  analytic  or  theologic  way,  but  in 
a  series  of  systematic  and  finely  developed  illus¬ 
trations.  The  first  is  an  attempt  to  realize 
what  the  Bible  would  be  without  Christ,  an 
inquiry  which  as  conducted  in  these  pages 
irresistibly  widens  into  the  yet  larger  and  more 
effective  inquiry,  What  would  the  whole  moral 
theory  of  man  and  the  eternal  life  be  without 
Christ?  This  is  followed  by  a  splendid  series 
illustrating  Christ’s  “Mission  to  the  Inner 
Life,’’  the  fact  and  what  is  involved  in  it. 
The  whole  is  completed  with  two  series  illus¬ 
trating  the  “Perfection  of  the  Atonement’’ 
and  ‘  ‘  The  Message  of  the  Cross.  ’  ’ 

The  discussion  is  vigorous,  fresh  and  bril¬ 
liant.  Many  of  the  author’s  sentences  will 
haunt  the  memory  with  the  clinging  force  of 
apothegms.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  his  theo¬ 
logical  position,  though  we  should  say, 
roughly,  that  it  is  a  nearer  approach  to  Mc¬ 
Leod  Campbell  than  to  anyone  else.  There  are 
passages  which  suggest  Bushnell,  but  the  view 
presented  of  sin,  as  a  fact  in  the  _life  of  the 
race  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  is  far  deeper 
than  would  be  possible  in  any  version  of  the 
“moral  influence’’  theory  of  the  Atonement. 
In  its  grapple  with  the  fundamental  facts  of 
the  situation,  the  chapter  on  “The  sin  of  the 
world’’  is  a  grand  success,  though  we  cannot 
regard  as  less  critical  or  fundamental  in  the 
discussion  the  chapters  grouped  under  the  head 
of  “Christ’s  mission  to  the  inner  life. ’’  The 
fact  assumed  that  Christ’s  mission  was  and  is 
to  the  inner  life  is  the  clue  to  the  whole  view 
of  his  work  as  presented  in  this  volume.  Oc¬ 
casionally  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  to  pay  the  pen- 

♦  “  The  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Sin.”  A  companion  vol 
nine  to  “The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt.”  By  Henry  van 
Dyke  D.D.,  (Princeton.  Harvai-d,  Yale,)  LL.D.  (Union), 
Pastor  of  the  Brl  k  Church  in  Xew  York  The  Mac 
millan  Co.  $1.2  ). 


alty  of  not  having  brought  his  thought  and  his 
illustrations  into  systematic  form.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  read  (p.  110),  “His  atonement  does 
not  reconcile  God  to  the  world.  No  need  of 
that.  It  does  reconcile  the  world  to  God.’’ 
But  again  we  read  (p.  158),  “It  [the  atone¬ 
ment]  does  remove  a  real  obstacle  between 
man  and  God.  It  does  bring  God  nearer  to 
man,  in  order  that  man  may  come  close  to 
God.’’  And  yet  again,  more  strongly  (p.  159), 
“The  atonement  has  a  practical  relation  to 
God,  an  actual  and  direct  effect  upon  the 
divine  will  as  well  as  upon  our  will.’’  The 
whole  discussion  is,  however,  too  rich  and 
noble  for  us  to  regret  that  the  author  has  not 
harmonized  all  such  points  as  these.  The  in¬ 
telligent  and  candid  reader  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  gathering  from  the  general  sense  and 
ample  suggestions  of  the  text  just  what  the  au¬ 
thor  means  and,  perhaps,  profit  more  from  his 
book  for  having  had  to  do  some  independent 
thinking  on  his  own  account  to  make  it  all  clear. 

A  Handb(K)K  of  Compauative  Reiaoioxs.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg  D. D.,  LL.D.  Mis¬ 
sionary  to  India,  Author  of  “The  Light  of 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World.’’  The 
Westminster  Press.  Philadelphia. 

A  wonderful  interest  is  reflected  back  on  this 
manual  by  the  accidental  death  of  the  author 
in  the  midst  of  his  great  usefulness.  “The 
Light  of  Asia,  the  Light  of  the  World’’  bad 
given  him  a  well  recognized  position  among 
writers,  able  to  deal  judicially  and  firmly  with 
the  problems  of  comparative  religions.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  best  service  of  his  life 
was,  taken  all  in  all,  the  handbook  now  before 
ns.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent  treatise 
on  comparative  religion  as  a  supplement  and 
in  a  mea.suro  a  corrective  applied  to  certain 
one-sided  or  partial  tendencies  which  may  be 
observed  in  all  the  larger  works  as  a  class. 

The  study  of  comparative  religion  cannot  in 
its  final  results  M’caken  the  claim  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  the  exclusive  religion  of  the 
world,  but  if  was  probably  inevitable  that  it 
should  at  first  seem  to  give  some  countenance  to 
the  impression  that  the  difference  betw’een  all 
religions,  Christianity  included,  has  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  in  this  way  react  against  the 
missionary  movement  in  the  Church.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  outside  the  Church  an 
impression  of  this  kind  has  been  in  operation. 
So  far  as  this  has  been  true  there  was  a  need 
for  just  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Kellogg  has  left 
for  his  legacy  to  the  Christian  world.  It  is 
not  a  piece  of  partisan  workmanship,  but  can¬ 
did  and  judicial  in  its  tone  and  competent. 
What  characterizes  it  is  the  author's  relation 
to  the  subject,  which  is  not  one  of  cold  blooded 
impartial  indifference,  but  that  of  one  who, 
having  learned  in  Christianity  to  love  truth 
above  all  things  else,  proposes  in  all  candor  to 
show  how  every  one  of  the  natural  and  popular 
faiths  of  the  world  breaks  down  in  its  varia¬ 
tion  from  it  at  the  essential  points  The 
fundamental  and  all  controlling  centre  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  its  doctrine  as  to  God.  Accordingly 
this  comparison  begins  here  and  shows  the 
inadequacy  of  other  religions  as  to  this  criti¬ 
cal  point.  A  similar  comparison  brings  out 
in  succession  the  radical  differences  as  to  sin, 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  the  view  of  the 
future  life  and  the  differences  as  to  results  in 
practical  morals  and  the  all  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  effect  of  these  religious 
systems  on  life  and  character.  The  book  is 
one  of  much  value  and  interest  in  itself,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  fair,  convincing  and  attractive  style, 
but  as  a  supplement  and  corrective  of  the 
works  on  the  subject  commonly  current,  almost 
indispensable,  to  the  Christian  student.  As  an 
example  of  the  author’s  tone  and  style  w’e 
call  attention  to  Chapter  VIII.  on  “The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  world-religions  to  Chrisifanity. ’’ 
and  the  development  of  his  position,  that,  ex¬ 


cepting  Christianity,  the  history  of  every  relig¬ 
ion  has  been  one  of  decline  from  the  purer 
standards  of  the  early  time  and  that,  while 
there  has  been  movement,  it  has  been  back¬ 
ward  and  downward,  and  that  to  represent  it 
as  a  true  evolution  is  to  confound  movement 
with  progress. 

From  Fact  to  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Monro 
Gibson  M.A.,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  75  cents. 

We  wish  we  had  more  brief,  pithy,  attractive 
and  useful  books  like  this  to  recommend  to  our 
readers.  It  deals  with  the  ever  present  ques¬ 
tions,  moral  difficulties  and  problems  which 
beset  the  path  of  life  and  are  coming  up  at 
every  turn.  It  does  not  sophisticate  them,  nor 
hurry  by  on  the  other  side,  nor,  least  of 
all,  attempt  their  solution  by  bartering  away 
in  exchange  for  a  solution  any  least  point  in 
the  great  verities  of  truth.  Mr.  Gibson  stands 
firmly  by  reality,  like  a  true  Briton  and  a 
good  Christian.  He  takes  up  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day,  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  war  of  sense  and  soul,  heredity,  environ¬ 
ment,  inequalities  of  lot  and  station,  vicissi¬ 
tudes  in  life.  He  shows  their  place  in  life, 
their  inner  meaning,  and  sets  them  in  the 
strong  light  which  shines  on  the  reader  in  such 
a  chapter  as  that  on  “Dreams  and  Visions  of 
the  Spirit-life,’’  or  in  those  on  “Faith  as  a 
Factor  of  Life,  ’  ’  or  “  Prize  and  Penalty.  ’  ’  The 
point  of  the  book  and  its  logical  conclusion  is 
reached  in  the  closing  chapter  on  “The  Law 
of  Sacrifice.  ’  ’ 

History  of  the  People  of  the  Nethekl.vxds. 
By  Petrus  Johannes  Blok,  Professor  of 
Dutch  History  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Translated  by  Oscar  A.  Bierstadt  and  Ruth 
Putnam.  Part  I.,  From  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  8vo.  pp.  374. 

For  the  period  and  people  whose  history  is 
presented  in  this  volume  we  have  had  nothing 
at  all  adequate  in  the  English  language.  The 
present  volume  is  doubly  welcome,  for  Profes¬ 
sor  Blok’s  agency  in  preparing  the  original, 
and  for  the  excellent  translation  which  Mr. 
Bierstadt  and  Miss  Putnam  have  made  into 
English.  Professor  Blok  was  born  in  North 
Holland  in  1855.  After  his  graduation  at  Ley¬ 
den  he  was  professor  at  Gr.  ningen,  whence  he 
was  recalled  in  1894  to  his  chair  at  Leyden 
and  at  the  same  time  appointed  instructor  in 
Netherland  history  to  the  young  (Jueen  Wil- 
helmina.  He  has  made  many  contributions  to 
Netherland  history  The  present  volume  was 
published  in  1892,  when  the  author  was  still  at 
Groningen  The  general  method  on  which 
the  w’ork  is  written  is  to  present  the  character, 
the  social  and  individual  conditions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  much  as  possible  rather  than  of  their 
rulers.  The  political,  military  and  geographi¬ 
cal  framework  of  the  history  are  not  neglected, 
but  we  not  only  have  full  chapters,  such  as  the 
eleventh,  on  “The  Country  People,’’  “The 
Rise  of  the  Third  Estate,’’  “Popular  Move¬ 
ments  in  Liege,’’  but  the  relations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  history  are  never  far  out  of  sight 
in  any  of  the  chapters.  The  period  covered  by 
this  volume  reaches  down  to  ihe  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  is  precisely  that 
which,  on  account  of  its  besetting  tendency  to 
break  up  into  small  states,  with  their  confusing 
relations,  is  most  difficult  to  present  with  any 
unity  or  to  invest  with  large  interest.  Both 
these  points  are  reached  in  the  volume  before 
ns  by  ho’ding  steadily  before  the  reader  the 
relation  of  all  these  fragments  to  the  state,  the 
civilization  and  the  people  that  are  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  them.  As  an  example  of  the  author’s 
method  and  style,  w’e  refer  to  Chapter  XIII. 
with  its  fine  account  of  the  development  of  the 
serf,  or  slave,  into  the  free  peasant  and  the 
gradual  establishment  of  their  rights  by  a 
process  of  civil,  political  and  social  develop¬ 
ment:  “In  the  Netherlands,  therefore,  we 
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have  to  show  no  great  jacquerie  as  in  France, 
no  Peasants’  Revolt  as  in  England,  no  Peasants’ 
War  as  in  Germany,  and  finally  no  Revolution 
like  that  of  France  in  1789.  ...  In  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  time  here,  only  the  last  vestiges  had  to 
be  cleared  away  of  a  condition  which,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  had  ceased  to  exist  centuries  before.  ’  ’ 

The  history  will  in  the  forthcoming  volumes 
be  brought  down  to  the  present  time  and, 
probably,  in  two  more  Parts.  We  shall  await 
with  interest  the  appearance  of  these  new  vol¬ 
umes. 

CoLossiAX  Studies.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule  D.D. 
New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 
1898.  318  pp. 

Dr.  Moule  is  well  known  as  the  editor  of 
several  of  the  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  sound 
scholarship.  This  book  is  a  pleasing  and  edify¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  literature  of  an  epistle 
which  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  which  does 
not  readily  lend  itself  to  popular  exposition. 
It  is  not  as  elaborate  as  the  admirable  work  of 
Dr.  Maclaren  in  the  Expositor’s  Bible,  and  is 
perhaps  not  equal  to  it  as  a  piece  of  homilet¬ 
ics  ;  but  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  not, 
and  is  not  intended  to  be.  a  critical  commentsuy 
on  the  epistle,  though  it  reveals  a  good  schol¬ 
arly  basis.  Such  critical  remarks  on  the  text 
and  other  points  as  the  author  deems  neces¬ 
sary  are  remanded  to  footnotes.  The  text  is 
divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  is  lit¬ 
erally  translated,  the  translation  being  inter¬ 
spersed  with  an  explanatory  paraphrase.  This 
is  a  very  useful  and  helpful  method.  The 
translation  and  paraphrase  are  followed  by  a 
popular  and  thoroughly  practical  exposition. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  work  is  happily  con¬ 
ceived,  and  is  pervaded  with  a  strong  and  fer¬ 
vent  devotional  spirit.  The  author’s  thought 
appears  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  school  of  English  churchmen.  The  epistle 
is  rightly  treated  as  designed  to  illustrate  the 
unique  and  central  position  of  Jesus  Christ. 
“No  surer  test,  according  to  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  can  be  applied  to  anything  claiming  to 
be  Christian  teaching  than  this:  Where  does 
it  put  Jesus  Christ';  .  .  .  From  first  to  last,  the 
dogmatics  of  the  epistle  consist  in  just  this, 
the  infinite  glory  of  the  person  of  the  Sou  of 
God,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  finished  work,  and 
the  abundant  fullness  of  his  grace.  .  .  . 

If  we  were  discussing  the  volume  as  a  criti¬ 
cal  work,  we  might  be  disposed  to  disagree 
with  the  author’s  exegesis  of  certain  passages, 
notably  Ch.  II.,  15;  but  Dr.  Moule  does  not 
adopt  his  conclusions  hastily,  and  is  not  with¬ 
out  good  support  on  points  where  the  best 
scholars  have  always  diflered.  He  is  much 
under  the  influence  of  Lightfoot,  and  indeed 
seldom  cites  any  other  authority.  With  all 
his  immense  learning  and  brilliancy,  however, 
Lightfoot  is  not  always  the  safest  of  guides  in 
matters  of  exegesis.  The  book  is  notably  free 
from  scholastic  dryness,  the  topics  are  famil¬ 
iarly  illustrated,  sometimes  with  anecdote  and 
again  from  personal  experience,  and  the  author 
evidently  delights  in  the  treasures  of  sacred 
poetry.  We  cordially  commend  the  book  as  a 
suggestive  and  helpful  companion  for  private 
devotion  and  Biblical  study. 

Facing  the  Twentieth  Century.  Our  Coun¬ 
try:  Its  Power  and  Peril,  Prudem  Futuri, 
Qui  tacit  eonsentit.  By  James  M.  King, 
General  Secretary  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  American  Institutions.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Union  League 
Society. 

This  is  a  great  octavo  of  640  pages,  richly 
printed  and  manufactured  and  with  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  illustrations.  It  is  very 
uneven  in  its  workmanship;  some  good,  some 
doubtful,  and  some  difficult  to  trace  or  verify. 
It  begins  with  specifying  nine  sources  of 
“American  Republican  Christian  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  ’  ’  every  one  of  them  foreign.  It  specifies 


the  points  of  peril,  the  policy  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  attack  on  our  institutions  and  at  the  end 
of  Part  IV.,  on  page  501,  it  asserts  that  Rome 
is  on  the  decline  in  numbers  and  political 
power  throughout  the  world.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  have  a  survey  of  the  ‘  ‘  Powers  to 
Protect  American  Institutions.’’  ;Ten  are 
enumerated,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  vigorous  vitality.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  “manifest  destiny’’  in  the  book,  a 
pretty  constant  reverberation  of  the  notes  of 
anti-Catholic,  Protestant  alarm,  and  towards 
the  end,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
a  very  encouraging  enumeration  of  the  pro¬ 
tective,  educative,  inspiring  and  reformatory 
agencies,  political,  social,  religious  and  national 
or  patriotic,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  civili¬ 
zation  and  guarantee  its  perpetuity. 

Rivers  of  North  America.  A  Reading  Lesson 
for  Students  of  Geography  and  Geology. 
By  Israel  C.  Russell,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Crown  vo. 
pp.  327.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  |2. 

This  uncommonly  attractive  book  is  the  most 
recent  addition  to  ‘  ‘  The  Science  Series.  ’  ’  The 
author  has  given  us  before  at  least  three  vol¬ 
umes  on  kindred  subjects,  ‘  ‘  The  Lakes,  ’  ’  the 
“Glaciers’’  and  the  “Volcanoes”  of  North 
America.  The  present  volume  in  addition  to 
its‘’'^scientific  merit  has  the  charm  of  literary 
style  and  is  a  beautiful  book.  It  is  free  from 
confusing  terms  and  scientific  bewilderments. 
The  whole  life  history  and  work  of  a  river, 
where  it  comes  from,  what  it  does,  how  it  does 
it  and  what  influences  and  agencies  act  on  it 
and  give  it  its  course  and  character;  how  it 
obtains  its  load,  how  it  carries  and  deposits  it ; 
meandering  streams;  effect  of  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion  on  the  course  of  streams — these  topics  we 
have  selected  almost  at  random  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  second  chapter.  It  is  a  manual  in 
which  science  rises  from  its  common  function 
of  teaching  to  its  more  ideal  function  as  a  high 
art,  that  of  giving  pleasure — and  this  it  does 
both  by  the  literary  enjoyment  of  the  book  and 
by  opening  to  the  reader  a  new  source  of  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  landscape  of  rivers  and  their 
valleys.  We  should  add  that,  though  the  book 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  manual,  it 
furnishes  brief,  adequate  and  charming  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  important  rivers  of  the  country 
which  are  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  reader 
the  clue  to  their  history  and  development. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire,  by  Edgar  Jepson 
and  Captain  D.  Beamer,  is  the  title  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Indian  stories  which  may  be  war¬ 
ranted  to  keep  the  reader  wide  awake  to  the 
last  one.  By  calling  them  Indian  stories  we  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  stories  told  in  India, 
but  stories  acted  there,  bits  taken  out  of  India 
life,  and  in  as  many  different  keys  as  there  are 
in  Indian  life  itself.  Some  were  seen  in  camp 
or  garrison,  some  on  the  fighting  skirmish 
line  of  the  “bloody  border,”  some  in  the 
streets,  bazaars,  or  courts  of  the  town,  and 
others  wherever  they  chanced  to  happen.  They 
are  all  full  of  the  strange,  weird,  mysterious 
and  cruel  life  of  India.  (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $1.50.) 

The  Federation  of  the  World,  by  Benjamin  F. 
Trueblood  LL.D.,  is  an  expansion  and  revision 
of  the  Adin  Ballon  Lectures  at  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  in  1897.  The  aim  of  the 
discussion  is  to  show  “that  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  society  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  a 
general  federation  of  the  race  ought  to  exist.  ’  ’ 
The  author’s  standpoint  is  rather  that  of  the 
International  Arbitration  Conference  than  of 
the  Peace  Society,  though  he  plainly  believes 
that  the  world  is  moving  toward  the  abolition 
of  war.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading  and 
as  fresh  and  original  a  subject  which  occupies 
so  much  of  the  public  interest  can  be.  The 


Appendix  contains  a  full  and  broadly  selected 
bibliology  of  books  bearing  even  indirectly 
on  the  subject.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1. ) 

The  Story  of  the  Huguenots,  by  F.  A.  Mann. 
(Mann  and  Mann,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. )  The 
story  of  the  Huguenot  attempt  to  settle  Florida 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  cruel  fate  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  has  been  told  many 
times  in  history  and  fiction.  The  sad  and 
thrilling  narrative  has  recently  been  retold  by 
a  Floridian,  whose  family  connection  with  the 
brave  Huguenot  stock  accounts  for  his  interest 
in  the  episode  and  the  thorough  research  which 
makes  his  pages  historically  trustworthy.  The 
incidents  are  well  told,  and  a  sweet  tale  of 
love  between  a  noble  Huguenot  and  an  Indian 
princess  adds  an  alleviating  bit  of  color  to  the 
darker  chapters. 


LITER.VUY  NOTES. 

Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield  opens  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Reiieir  for  April  with  a 
delightful  paper  on  the  “Literary  History  of 
Calvin’s  Institutes,”  and  D.  Hay  Fleming 
LL.D.  recalls  from  oblivion  a  book  once  famil¬ 
iar  in  Scotland,  “The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowl¬ 
edge,  ’  ’  which  he  shows  to  have  been  written 
by  David  Dickson,  then  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow  and  Mr.  James  Durham. 
Professor  Gerhardus  Vos  contributes  a  search¬ 
ing  examination  of  the  recent  criticism  of  the 
early  prophets  as  apnlied  to  Micah,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  B.  Greene  publi.shes  No.  VI. 
in  his  series  of  studies  of  “The  Metaphysics  of 
Christian  Apologetics.  ’  ’  The  other  papers  are, 
“The  Antithesis  between  Symbolism  and  Rev¬ 
elation,  ’  ’  by  Professor  Kuyper ;  ‘  ‘  Herbert 
Spencer  vs.  the  Known  God,”  by  Dr.  D.  S. 
Gregory,  and  an  extremely  interesting  paper 
on  “Family  Influence  in  the  Gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew,”  by  Dr.  Dunlop  Moore.  The  Review  of 
recent  theological  literature  is  full  and  system¬ 
atic. 

The  Putnams  publish  in  “Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters”  Titian,  by 

Elbert  Hubbard,  in  pamphlet. - Dr.  George 

Dana  Boardman’s  pamphlet  on  Disarmament  of 
Nations  has  reached  the  fourth  edition.  ft 

is  strong  and  timely. - Collier’s  Weekly  for 

May  13  has  a  striking  portrait  of  Aguinaldo 
and  is  strong  in  papers  on  the  war,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  Filipinos. - “War’s  After- 

math,”  by  W.  Kinnaird  Rose  in  the  May 
Forum,  is  rich  in  food  for  reflection  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  So  also  are  the  papers  on  “Trusts,” 
by  Wilhelm  Berdrow,  and  on  the  Advantages 

of  Colonial  Possessions,  bv  O.  P.  Austin. - ^ — 

The  June  Srritoier’s  will  be  an  out-of-door 
number.  Governor  Roosevelt  will  conclude 
in  it  the  story  of  his  regiment,  with  a  letter 
from  a  schoolmaster  showing  how  some  of 
his  Rough  Rider.s  readjusted  themselves  to  civil 
life  on  their  return.  The  July  number  is  to  be 
a  “Story-teller’s  number,  ”  and  that  for  August 

a  “Mid.summer  and  Travel  number.” - 

Frank  f,eslie,  for  June,  is  to  contain  an  elabo¬ 
rate  paper  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on 

“The  Building  of  the  New  Navy.  ” - The 

Treasury  of  Religions  Thought  for  May  begins 
on  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  excellent  pub¬ 
lication  for  pastor  and  people. 

Lovers  of  saintly  old  Matthew  Henry  and  the 
spiritual  fare  spread  out  so  generously  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Itihle  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  a  new  edition  is  coming  out  in 
three  volumes  with  prefatory  notes  by  Dr. 
John  Broadus,  published  by  the  Baptist  Book 
Concern,  Louisville,  Ky.  ($6. ) 

The  Memorial  Day  number  of  The  Youth’s 
Companion  will  contain  recollections  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher’s  visit  to  England  during  the 
Civil  war,  by  Justin  McCarthy. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  have  now  ready 
six  parts  of  the  Polychrome  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Ezekiel,  Joshua,  Judges,  Psalms, 
Isaiah  and  Leviticus. 

Mr.  Malloch’s  new  novel,  Tristam  Lacy,  or 
the  Individualist,  will  be  published  at  once  by 
the  Macmillans,  who  are  also  to  bring  out  this 
month  Wordsworth  and  the  Coleridges,  a  volume 
of  recollections  going  back  to  Lafayette’s  visit 
to  Philadelphia  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Ellis  Yamall. 

Side  Lights  on  American  History,  by  Henry  W. 
Elson,  Lecturer  on  American  History  in  the 
University  Extension  Society,  Philadelphia, 
is  promised  by  Macmillan  and  Company. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian,  of  the  Garolinas, 
deems  it  timely  to  admonish  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  which  convenes  in  Richmond  to-day. 
They  have  a  very  strict  doctrine  and  a  very 
mixed  practice  down  there  touching  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  in  view  of 
this  fact,  doubtless,  that  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary  cites  certain  proceedings  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  minds  of  delegates,  and 
raises  the  question,  “Which  is  Orthodox?” 
Its  further  reference  to  the  matter  of  union  is 
also  of  passing  interest : 

A  Virginia  Presbytery  condemns  polygamy; 
but  for  fear  that  its  condemnation  may  be 
taken  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  political 
situation  with  regard  to  seating  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Utah  in  Congress,  it  adds  to  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  polygamy  a  reiteration  of  its  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principle  of  separation  between 
Church  and  State  and  refuses  to  give  to  its 
testimony  any  practical  application  for  the 
guidance  of  congressmen  in  the  Roberts  case. 

A  Florida  Presbytery  not  only  condemns 
polygamy,  but  calls  upon  the  national  legisla¬ 
ture  to  refuse  Mr.  Roberts  a  seat.  We  suppose 
that  both  of  these  Presbyteries  had  received 
the  same  circular  letter  asking  them  to  take 
action  showing  their  opposition  to  admitting  a 
polygamist  to  a  position  as  a  national  law¬ 
maker.  Both  Presbj'teries  acted  conscientiously 
and  botli  supposed  themselves  to  be  acting  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Confession. 
Clearly  they  cannot  both  be  right. 

The  New  Orleans  Asssembly  decided  that  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  had  a  right  to  petition 
the  civil  authorities  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  could  not  do 
otherwise,  seeing  that  the  Confession  was  so 
explicit  in  securing  to  the  church  this  right. 
At  the  same  time  that  it  upheld  tlie  Confes¬ 
sion,  and  South  Carolina  Synod  as  acting  in 
accord  with  the  Confession,  it  declined  to  adopt 
the  same  petition  to  the  civil  authorities, 
though  the  matter  of  the  petition  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  desires  of  every  member  of  the 
Assembly.  The  petition  was  opposed  and  was 
defeated  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  Florida  Presbytery  above  referred  to  has 
the  la\v  and  the  Virginia  Presbytery  has  the 
precedent.  Now  which  is  greatest,  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  or  the  General  Assembly?  If 
the  Assembly  is  right  in  refusing  to  adopt  the 
petition  the  Confession  is  wrong  and  is  entirely 
too  latitudinarian.  It  should  bo  amended.  It 
is  not  orthodox  enough  to  meet  the  conserva- 
tism-.(?)  of  the  Assembly.  If  the  Confession  is 
right,  then  the  Assembly  is  too  orthodox  or 
not  orthodox  enough,  according  to  the  point 
of  view.  Our  Presbj’tyeries  are  bewildered, 
like  the  little  crabs,  wdio  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
mother  crab  and  walk  forwards  or  follow  her 
practice  and  walk  backwards.  Will  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Assembly  please  determine  which  is  the 
heretic,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the  New 
Orleans  Assembly?  the  Florida  Presbytery  or 
the  Virginia  Presbytery? 

The  Assembly  meets  at  Richmond.  It  will 
deliberate  on  historic  ground.  Something 
may  be  said  about  union.  There  will  be  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  magnificent  display 
of  Confederate  rhetoric.  It  is  beautiful  and 
grateful  to  our  ears  and  hearts  when  it  is 
heard  at  the  right  place  and  the  right  time. 
But  let  the  brethren  who  are  inclined  to  for¬ 
ever  floor  the  mention  of  union  by  the  flourish 
of  ancient  w’ar  trumpets  remember  that  such 
speeches  are  political  and  if  they  dread  the 
specter  of  northern  Erastianism  let  them  hush 
the  voice  of  by-gone  politics  when  they  come 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  a  closer  bond  of  love 
with  our  brethren.  The  subject  may  not  come 
up.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  take  any 
practical  form,  but  it  has  been  discussed  and 
it  may  enter  the  Assembly.  If  it  does,  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  treated  as  it  deserves,  in 
the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter  of  Christian 
ove  and  courtesy. 

The  Christian  Advocate  of  Nashville  quotes 
the  following,  by  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  of  “the 
Old  First,”  under  the  sententious  caption — “It 
is  even  so” : 

No  other  Church  has  a  stronger  claim  to  be 
christened  “catholic”  than  the  Presbyterian. 
One  of  its  characteristic  and  essential  features 
is  its  pronounced  catholicity  of  spirit.  It  laps 
shield  with  every  division  in  the  sacramental 


host  of  God’s  elect.  Antagonizing  none,  it 
fraternizes  with  all.  The  Presbyterian  can 
sing  psalms  in  the  Kirk  of  the  Covenanter,  or 
chant  psalms  in  the  Eirche  of  the  Lutheran. 
The  ftesbyterian  can  fellowship  with  the 
Dunkards,  who  wash  the  feet,  or  with  the 
Baptists,  who  dip  the  whole  body.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  can  shout  “Amen”  with  the  Meth¬ 
odist,  or  intone  “Ah-men”  with  the  Anglican. 
He  can  bare  the  sword  and  march  in  battle 
line  with  any  rank  of  the  Church  militant,  or 
grasp  the  trowel  and  labor  side  by  side  with 
any  who  build  upon  the  walls  of  Zion.  He 
can  clasp  the  hand,  and  sit  at  the  Lord’s  table, 
heart  to  heart,  with  all  who  love  the  Christ 
in  sincerity.  He  is  not  broad  enough  to  belit¬ 
tle  the  cardinal  principles  of  his  own  peculiar 
creed,  but  he  is  endued  with  a  vision  broad 
enough  to  detect  unity  underlying  a  seeming 
want  of  uniformity. 

The  Churchman  is  moved  to  refer  to  “A 
Letter  from  New  York  to  the  Vatican” — an 
official  missive  which  we  have  also  read  and 
found  not  otherwise  notable  than  for  a  certain 
abjectness  of  expression  and  demeanor,  quite 
foreign  to  our  country— and,  let  us  hope, 
to  the  real  spirit  of  American  Catholicism ; 

Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New  York  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  which  appeared  last  week.  That  the 
letter  is  directed  against  “Americanism,” 
with  or  without  the  quotation  marks,  hardly 
needs  to  be  stated.  Even  when  stripped  of  its 
Byzantine  verbiage,  in  which  those  who  de¬ 
light  to  honor  the  Curia  are  wont  to  address 
her,  the  letter  is  about  as  un-American  as  it  is 
un-English  and  mediseval.  Probably  one  may 
grow  callous  even  to  fulsome  flattery,  but  how 
even  an  infallible  pontiff  can  like  this  ex¬ 
hausting  of  the  vocabulary  of  adulation  is 
difficult  to  comprehend,  i)articnlarly  when  he 
is  as  distinguished  as  Pope  Leo  for  his  pru¬ 
dent  discretion.  The  archbishop  “accepts  in 
the  most  absolute  manner  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  clergy,  for  the  religious  orders  and  con¬ 
gregations  which  labor  with  us  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls  and  for  all  our  flocks,  the  doctrinal 
letter  of  your  Holiness.  .  .  .  We  make  it  wholly 
ours,  word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence.  .  .  . 
Your  Holiness  has  spoken.  The  question  is 
therefore  ended.  .  .  .  The  monster ‘American¬ 
ism,  ’  almost  on  its  first  appearance  among  us, 
has  been  struck  down  dead.  ’  ’ 

Yet  the  archbishoii  admits  that  the  ravages 
of  the  monster,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wonder¬ 
working  letter,  would  have  been  awful.  “The 
bishop  and  clergy  would  hav^e  nad  a  heavy  task 
to  keep  the  people  far  from  error.  ’  ’  And  he 
congratulates  himself  and  his  successors  that 
they  will  not  have  to  struggle  with  an  enemy 
which,  perhaps,  had  not  it  been  for  the  “ini- 
perishable  letter,”  would  have  never  died. 

All  this  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  the 
eagerness  of  the  ultramontaues  to  take  to 
themselves  what,  as  we  h#ve  before  pointed 
out,  was  so  worded  as  not  to  apply  to  anything 
American  at  all.  It  is  strange  to  learn,  how¬ 
ever,  that  eleven  bishops  joined  the  archbishop 
in  this  endeavor  to  put  on  a  pleasant  face  at 
a  losing  cause.  There  are  few  things  in  this 
world  of  which  it  is  as  safe  to  prophesy  as  that 
the  Roman  Church  in  America  will  be  Ameri¬ 
can  in  every  true  sense  of  that  word,  or  that 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  power  to  be  seriously  reck 
oned  with  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation. 
There  is  a  form  and  a  spirit  in  which  the 
Roman  Church  may  grow  and  prosper  among 
us  for  the  common  good.  But  only  those  for¬ 
eigners  who  cannot  be  assimilated  to  ns 
sociallyrand  politically — and  they  are  but  few 
in^thersecond  fand  third  generation — will,  or 
can,  remain  in  the  spiritual  leading  strings 
commended  with  such  voluble  assiduity  by 
Archbishop  Corrigan. 

The  British  Weekly  contains  a  careful  report 
of  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
in  the  City  Temple,  London,  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  April  25,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  Tercentenary.  As  will  be  recalled,  an 
extract  from  it,  an  anathema  upon  the  Sultan, 
was  cabled  to  the  daily  press,  but  in  rather 
imperfect  form.  The  celebration  being  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Free  Churches,  it  came  in  the  majestic 
preacher’s  way  to  indict  “Nonconformist 
Apostates”  which  he  did  in  words  following, 
and  more:  “W’hen  I  heard  that  a  man  had 
turned  his  back  upon  the  Nonconformity  that 
washed  him,  clothed  him,  educated  him,  gave 


him  his  first  chance  in  life,  and  then  went 
over  to  the  side  that  had  done  nothing  for  him 
but  persecute  his  ancestors  (applause),  I  rent 
my  garment  and  my  mantle,  and  I  sat  down 
astonished ;  and  I  would  not  have  him  preside 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society.” 
Then,  after  sundry  admonitions  to  the  Liberal 
party,  the  City  Temple  preacher  proceeded  to 
the  Sultan  and  the  Kaiser: 

When  I  heard  that  the  Kaiser  went  to  the 
East,  and  after  a  dinner — hear  this,  for  there 
is  no  more  solemn  word  in  the  speech  of 
Christianity— when  I  heard  that  the  Kaiser 
went  to  a  dinner,  and  in  an  after-dinner  speech 
said,  “My  friend  the  Sultan”  (“Shame!” 
and  hisses),  I  was  astonished,  I  could  have 
sat  down  in  humiliation  and  terror.  The  Great 
Assassin  had  insulted  civilization  (“Bravo!” 
and  loud  applause),  and  outraged  every 
Christian  sentiment,  and  defied  concerted 
Europe.  He  may  have  been  the  Kaiser’s 
friend,  he  was  not  yours,  he  was  not  mine, 
he  was  not  God’s.  Down  with  such  speak¬ 
ing!  and  let  every  man’s  voice  be  heard  on 
this  matter ;  then  the  Liberals  may  come  back 
to  power.  ( Applause. )  So  long  as  any  man 
can  say,  “My  friend  the  Sultan”  I  wish  to 
have  no  commerce  of  friendship  with  that 
man.  (Hear,  hear!)  The  Sultan  drenched  the 
land  with  blood,  cut  up  men,  women,  and 
children,  spared  none,  ripped  up  the  womb, 
bayoneted  the  babe,  and  did  all  manner  of 
hellish  iniquity.  He  may  have  been  the 
Kaiser’s  friend,  but  in  the  name  of  God,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost — speaking  of  the  Sultan,  not  as  an 
individual,  not  merely  as  a  man,  but  speaking 
of  him  as  the  Great  Assassin— I  say,  God  damn 
the  Sultan!  (“Amen!”). 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  picks  up  this  bit, 
doubtless  with  a  twinkle  in  its  eye,  seeing  that 
the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  is  shortly  to  be  in 
attendance  on  the  General  Assembly,  and  may 
now  be  held  personally  responsible  for  every¬ 
thing  out  of  the  narrow  way  in  The  Observer. 
So  far  as  we  recall,  however,  no  reporter  has 
ever  been  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to 
explain  himself: 

The  New  York  Observer  says  editorially 
last  week  that  “the  great  work  of  damning 
the  Nile  has  begun,”  and  that  this  constitutes 
another  claim  of  Great  Britain  for  retaining 
possession  of  Egypt.  An  Anglo-Saxon  race 
would  doubtless  feel  more  at  home  in  a  heathen 
land  where  the  fine  art  of  profanity  was  culti¬ 
vated  But  perhaps  that  was  not  the  conclu¬ 
sion  intended  by  the  New  York  Observer;  but 
only  a  proof  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  types 
or  type  setters. 

The  Congregationalist  does  not  attempt  to 
define  “Our  Colonial  Policy”— it  only  insists 
that  we  must  have  one : 

That  is  certain  because  we  are  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  directing  the  affairs  of  several  millions 
of  people  as  colonies.  It  is  useless  to  consider 
longer  how  we  might  ha,ve  avoided  the  burden. 
It  is  folly  to  discuss  how  we  might  still  shirk 
the  respousibility.  Who  that  knows  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  believes  that  this  Administration 
or  any  other  that  may  be  elected  by  the  people 
will  retreat  from  the  Philippines  and  leave 
them  in  a  condition  of  anarchy?  It  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  note  that  some  influential  journals, 
like  the  Boston  Transcript,  which  have  vigor¬ 
ously  protested  against  our  Government  assum¬ 
ing  the  care  of  Colonies,  are  coming  to  accept 
the  situation.  The  correspondent  in  Cuba  of 
Harper’s  Weekly,  a  journal  which  has  strongly 
opposed  the  administration,  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  he  went  there  with  the  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  to  get  material  to  controvert  ideas  of 
expansion ;  but  he  declares  that,  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  situation,  he  is  convinced 
that  if  the  United  States  troops  should  with¬ 
draw  anarchy  would  speedily  follow,  bringing 
conditions  worse  than  the  horrors  of  war  which 
moved  this  nation  to  interfere.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  we  are  committed  to  a  guardianship 
of  great  tropic  islands  from  which  we  cannot 
now  withdraw. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  our  policy?  We 
must  administer  these  colonies  with  a  view 
to  their  advancement  in  civilization  and  not 
for  our  own  gain.  Any  other  policy  will  cer¬ 
tainly  result  in  humiliating  failure.  We  must 
aim  to  lead  them  to  self  government  with 
strength  sufficient  to  maintain  inward  pe^e 
and  to  protect  themselves  against  aggression 
from  other  nations. 
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CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE. 

IXTRODUCTORY  STUDY. 

John  gives  no  details  of  the  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrin  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas.  It  was 
not  customary  to  hold  meetings  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  in  the  high  priest’s  palace;  the  simple 
rea.son  for  it  being  done  at  this  time  was  that 
at  night  the  temple  gates  were  shut.  It  was 
against  the  law  to  pass  a  criminal  sentence  on 
the  day  of  condemnation.  Nor  could  the  San¬ 
hedrin  sit  on  the  Sabbath  nor  on  a  feast  day. 
We  know  that  the  former  law  was  broken  (the 
day  counting  from  sunset)  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
who  was  sentenced  the  next  morning  after  his 
arrest.  This  law  might  be  broken  with  more 
impunity  and  less  scandal  than  the  other,  as 
to  holding  court  on  a  feast  day — a  point  which 
enters  into  the  discussion  of  the  day  of  Christ’s 
death. 

The  sentence  decided  upon  and  morning  hav¬ 
ing  broken,  nothing  remained  for  these  priests 
and  rulers  to  do  but  to  have  Jesus  stoned  to 
death  in  accordance  with  the  law.  This  the 
Jews  still  had  authority  to  do,  as  recent  his¬ 
torical  research  has  shown.  The  authority  was 
not  long  after  this  taken  away  from  them, 
though  not  until  a  time  later  than  the  death  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  57-60).  This  discovery  re¬ 
moves  a  difficulty  which  has  always  been  rec¬ 
ognized,  the  question  how  it  was  that  the 
Jews  could  execute  a  death  sentence  upon 
Stephen  and  not  upon  Jesus;  but  it  raises  an¬ 
other:  the  assertion  of  the  Jews  themselves 
when  they  brought  Jesus  before  Pilate,  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  put  any  one  to  death 
(John  xviii.  31). 

This  latter  problem,  however,  has  a  very 
simple  explanation:  what  the  Jews  said  was 
not  true.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  knew  that  it  was  not  true, 
and  accounted  for  the  falsehood  by  explaining 
that  the  Jews  were  thus  (unconsciously)  ful¬ 
filling  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  (verse  32).  There 
is  also  another  explanation:  these  Jews — the 
aristocrats  of  the  nation — were  not  only  liars, 
like  many  other  aristocrats,  they  were  cowards. 
They  dared  not  take  upon  themselves  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  putting  Jesus  to  death. 

Not  that  they  feared  the  moral  responsibility. 
If  they  could  secure  safety  from  the  anticipated 
wrath  of  the  people  by  inducing  Pilate  to  exe¬ 
cute  Jesus,  they  were  ready  enough  to  brave 
the  moral  consequences  of  the  act  ( Matt,  xxvii. 
25).  They  could  not  foresee  that  the  multitude 
who  had  so  joyfully  acclaimed  Jesus  only  a  few 
days  before  could  be  so  easily  won  over  to 
shout  “ Crucify  him !”  at  their  behest.  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  crowded  with  festival  pilgrims, 
many  thousands  of  them  from  Galilee,  and  all 
of  these,  apparently,  zealous  adherents  of 
Jesus  If  these  should  rise  up  to  protect  Jesus 
from  the  execution  of  the  Sanhedrin’s  sentence 
(and  nothing  seemed  more  probable),  there 
would  certainly  be  a  riot,  and  then’ would 
happen  that  which  they  most  of  all  dreaded, 
that  which  all  the  careful  acts  of  the  past 
night  had  been  meant  to  avert,  the  very  ca¬ 
lamity  from  which  Caiaphas  had  hoped  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  would  preserve  them  (John 
xi.  48). 

THE  LESSON. 

John  xviii.  28-40. 

(JOLDEX  Text. — I  find  no  fault  in  him. — John 
xix.  4. 

Verse  28.  Therefore  they  led  him  into  the 
Pratorium  (margin)  to  the  audience  hall  of  the 
Roman  Governor.  The  beloved  disciple,  who 
had  not  been  far  away  all  that  dreadful  night. 


who  with  breaking  heart,  though  without  cour¬ 
age  to  come  out  openly  and  stand  beside  his 
Lord,  had  followed  Jesus  and  his  guard,  first 
to  the  house  of  Annas  on  the  hill,  and  then  to 
the  palace  of  Caiaphas  in  the  city,  and  now 
cowering  out  of  sight  under  the  shadow  of  the 
houses,  along  the  city  streets  to  the  palace  of 
the  governor,  never  forgot  the  impression  of 
that  chill  morning  hour,  and  expressly  mentions 
that  it  u'dx  early. 

The  palace  occupied  by  Pilate  when  he  ('ame 
to  Jerusalem  from  Ciesarea,  his  usual  residence, 
(as  he  always  did  at  Feast  times,  owing'to  the 
danger  inherent  in  an  overcrowded  city),  was 
that  formerly  occupied  by  Herod  the  Great, 
near  the  town  of  Aulonia  (Acts  xxi.  34),  which 
overlooked  the  Temple  precincts.  The  Pra  to- 
rium,  the  hall  of  justice,  was  one  of  its  most 
public  apartments,  on  the  ground  floor  and 
open  to  the  street  by  way  of  a  court.  Being 
Gentile  ground,  these  strict  Jews  would  not 
enter  the  judgment  hall,  but  from  the  court 
they  had  a  clear  view  of  all  that  went  on 
within,  though  they  might  not  be  able  to  hear 
all  that  was  said. 

Verses  29,  30.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
the  account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  by  Pilate,  and 
the  key  to  Pilate’s  whole  conduct,  is  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  convicting 
Jesus.  He  leaves  no  hoi)eful  means  untried  to 
release  him.  All  the  Roman  in  him  recoiled 
against  condemning  an  innocent  man,  and  of 
the  innocence  of  Jesus  he  had  from  the  first 
little  doubt.  He  first  tried  to  throw  him  back 
upon  the  Jews,  for  them  to  deal  with  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  powers.  This  failing,  he 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  hint  that  Jesus  was 
of  Herod’s  jurisdiction  (Luke  xviii.  7),  hoping 
to  put  off  responsibility  upon  the  king.  Fail¬ 
ing  again  in  this,  and  being  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  that  this  was  an  innocent  man,  not 
only  by  Herod’s  testimony,  but  by  his  own 
private  interview  with  Jesus  (John  xviii.  33) 
he  resorted  to  the  well  established  custom 
which  granted  the  release  of  one  prisoner  as  a 
token  of  respec:t  to  the  sacred  feast,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  Jesus  should  be  set  free  according  to 
this  custom. 

It  was  all  of  no  avail.  The  Jews  were  alto¬ 
gether  too  astute  not  to  fathom  Pilate’s  purpose, 
too  adroit  not  to  thwart  it,  and  too  desperate 
in  their  fear  of  the  consequences  of  permitting 
Jesus  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  multitude 
not  to  dare  anything. 

Verses  31,  32.  As  has  been  seen  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  study  the  Jews  might  themselves  have 
condemned  and  executed  Jesus  in  all  safety  so 
far  as  Rome  was  concerned.  But  this  would 
not  have  served  their  purpose. 

Verse  33.  It  was  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
justice  that  Pilate  took  Jesus  aside.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  this  man’s  crime  the  Governor 
was  more  likely  to  get  at  the  truth  by  a  private 
interview  with  the  accused  than  by  heeding 
the  accusations  of  the  Jews,  with  whose  char¬ 
acter  he  was  fairly  well  acquainted.  His  ques¬ 
tion  shows  that  something  has  been  left  out  of 
the  account,  or  rather  that  John  knew  his 
readers  to  be  familiar  with  the  Synoptic  ac¬ 
count.  If  w'e  had  only  the  Gospel  of  John,  we 
should  wonder  why  Pilate  assumed  at  this 
time  that  this  was  Jesus’  claim. 

Verses  34-36.  Pilate’s  haughty  disclaimer  of 
knowing  anything  of  the  internal  disputes  of 
the  Jews  soon  gave  way  first  to  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  his  prisoner  and  then  to  a  conviction 
that  he  was  at  least  politically  harmless.  A 
king  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  was 
not  dangerous. 

Verse  37.  Pilate’s  question  here  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “What  sort  of  king,  then,  art  thou?’’ 
And  this  question  Jesus  explicitly  answers— his 
kingdom  is  the  realm  of  truth,  and  all  who 
dwell  in  that  realm  acknowledge  his  rule. 

Verse  38."  The  statement  was  clear  enough. 


but  it  invited  Pilate  to  heights  too  high  for 
him  to  attain.  The  Roman  love  for  literal 
truth,  for  accuracy,  was  almost  a  passion,  but 
Pilate  perceived  that  this  was  not  what  Jesus 
meant.  He  could  not  follow  him ;  but  he  could 
perceive  very  clearly  that  this  man’s  views 
were  far  enough  from  being  criminal. 

Verses  39,  40.  Perfectly  well  knowing  that 
this  conviction  of  his  woiild  have  no  weight 
with  the  Jews,  Pilate  tried  to  entrap  them: 
they  had  as  yet  not  exercised  their  right  to  ask 
for  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  Passover  tide; 
for  very  shame  they  wotild  not  ask  for  a  com¬ 
mon  criminal  when  this  blameless  if  somewhat 
visionary  man  w’as  a  candidate  for  the  grace. 
But  Pilate  had  not  yet  fathomed  the  malignity 
of  these  men.  Rather  the  disgrace  of  asking 
for  Barabbas  than  the  release  of  Jesus  from 
their  clutches. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  IISIOS  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXII.— The  Power  of  Faith. 

Matt.  ix.  27-34;  Mark  v.  21-43. 

Sometimes  in  the  Gospel  story  we  find  the 
record  of  a  day,  which  stands  out  with  such 
fullness  of  detail  as  to  show  us  how  busy  Jesus’ 
life  really  was.  Such  a  day  these  two  lessons 
(Nos.  21,  22)  cover.  Even  if,  as  some  suppose, 
the  storm  on  the  lake  and  the  healing  of  the 
Gadarene  demoniac  took  place  at  nightfall,  the 
voyage  back  and  the  .subsequent  miracles  must 
have  followed  close  after,  during  the  next 
morning. 

Jesus  was  met  on  his  return  to  Capernaum 
by  an  eager  crowd,  as  if  impatient  for  his  pres¬ 
ence  even  after  such  a  brief  absence.  Among 
them  was  Jaims,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
another  of  the  group  of  prominent  men  of 
Capernaum  who  came  to  Jesus  for  help.  To 
Jairus,  the  touch  of  Jesus’  hand  seemed  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Centurion  had  asked  for  the  word  of 
command  only,  and  the  nobleman  had  departed 
content  with  Jesus’  promise  of  healing. 

Mark’s  beautiful  conciseness  shines  forth  in 
this  pathetic  story.  Notice  how  every  word 
carries  a  picture  with  it.  “He beseecheth  him 
much,’’  for  “the  little  daughter,’’  “at  the 
point  of  death.  ’  ’ 

On  the  way,  as  the  people  thronged  about 
him,  Jesus  recognized  a  touch  different  from 
the  usual  aimless  pressure  of  the  crowd.  It 
may  have  been  a  gentle  pull  upon  the  blue  and 
white  tassel  which  every  Jew  was  commanded 
to  put  upon  each  comer  of  the  outer  robe  or 
tnllith,  to  show  that  he  was  holy  to  God.  The 
trembling  faith  that  prompted  the  touch  was 
rewarded.  There  may  have  been  a  supersti¬ 
tious  element  in  it,  which  needed  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  more  intelligent  faith.  It  was 
not  merely  a  magic,  mystical  contact  with 
Christ’s  person  that  was  necessary.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Jesus  asked  “Who 
touched  him,’’  rather  than  to  let  the  healing 
remain  unknown.  His  beautiful  benediction, 
“Daughter,  go  in  peace,  thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole,  ’  ’  showed  her  what  was  the  real 
ground  of  her  cure. 

But  this  incident  had  made  a  slight  delay. 
We  have  no  hint  that  Jairus  manifested  any 
impatience,  but  he  might  naturally  have  won¬ 
dered  why  the  Master  let  these  last  precious 
minutes  of  life  slip  by.  The  message  was 
brought  in  those  words,  whose  hopelessness  we 
all  know,  ‘  ‘  Thy  daughter  is  dead.  ’  ’  What  need 
to  trouble  the  Healer  any  further?  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Jesus’  miracles  of  resurrection  had 
not  been  so  many  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
expectation  that  he  would  raise  the  dead. 
They  brought  the  sick  to  him  with  confidence, 
but  the  dead — that  was  another  matter. 

Jairus  seems  to  have  followed,  perhaps  dazed 
as  well  as  despairing,  wondering  what  Jesus’ 
words,  “Fear  not,  only  belieYe, ’’  could  mean 
here.  The  sound  of  the  flutes,  and  the  wailing 
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of  the  hired  monruers  must  have  stmck  npou 
his  ear,  as  the  flattering  crape  and  the  hearse 
xjarry  to  the  eye,  in  our  day,  the  sense  of  the 
hopelessness  of  it  all.  When  that  calm  voice 
of  authority  put  an  end  to  all  the  “tumult,” 
how  that  wavering  faith  must  have  grown  into 
astonished  expectation.  For  the  first  time 
Jesus  makes  that  choice  of  the  three  favored 
disciples,  “that  inner  circle,”  to  go  with  him 
into  his  deepest  experiences  which  he  repeats 
at  the  Transfiguration  and  in  Gethsemaiie. 
“to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  These 
men  understood  Jesus  better  than  the  others. 
Their  spiritual  perception  made  them  ready  for 
the  higher  experiences. 

No  paraphrase  or  description  can  surpass 
Mark’s  simple  story.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s 
beautiful  passage  in  the  “Light  of  the  World” 
shows  us  the  maiden’s  thought  on  being  called 
back, 

“  fominK  reluctantly. 

To  breathe  this  earth  atjain.” 

Jesus’  command  for  secrecy  may  have  been 
for  the  child’s  sake.  Missionaries  have  told  us 
what  a  noisy,  curious  Oriental  crowd  will  do. 
It  was  probably,  also,  because  he  knew  that  it 
was  not  his  purpose  to  do  many  such  miracles 
■of  resurrection.  Keep  in  mind  always  that 
his  miracles  had  a  purpose  beyond  that  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  help  alone.  Not  all  the  sick  were  to 
be  healed,  not  all  the  dead  to  be  raised  in 
Galilee  that  day.  His  works  were  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  words.  His  teachings  were 
more  valuable  than  his  miracles. 

The  busy  day  was  not  yet  done.  Two  blind 
men  followed  him,  crying  out  for  help. 

Again  the  question  of  faith,  “Believe  ye?” 
^‘Yea,  Lord, ’’and  the  healing  is  done.  The 
“dumb  spirit”  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar 
and  most  hopeless  form  of  possession.  (For 
farther  explanation  see  the  library  extracts 
in  the  Manual. ) 

In  all  the  story  of  this  day,  notice  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  faith,  whether  that  of  the  person  ask¬ 
ing  for  another,  or  of  the  person  healed  for 
himself.  Also  Christ’s  voluntary  action  and 
his  words,  “According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto 
you.  ’  ’ 

THE  IXTERXATIOXAL  SI  XI)AY-SCHO()L 
(OXVEXTIOX. 

Rev.  E.  M  Fergusson. 

The  Ninth  International  Sunday-school  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  April  26  to  60,  was  in 
several  resjiects  a  memorable  gathering.  The 
delegated  attendance  of  about  twelve  hundred 
was  not  larger  than  usual ;  nor  was  the  array 
of  speakers  more  notable,  nor  the  enthusiasm 
higher,  nor  the  evidence  of  progress  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  work  more  encouraging,  than  at 
Boston  in  18i)6,  or  St.  Louis  in  1893,  or  Pitts¬ 
burg  in  1890.  But  the  sixty-one  States,  terri¬ 
tories  and  provinces  were  more  evenly  repre¬ 
sented,  by  more  carefully-selected  delegations ; 
the  speeches  were  practical  rather  than  ora¬ 
torical;  the  enthusiasm  was  directed  toward 
a  more  thorough  organization  of  the  work 
represented,  rather  than  a  happier  spiritual 
frame  in  the  workers  present ;  and  the  progress 
noted  was  a  progress  in  the  co-operation  of 
workers  and  the  improvement  of  teaching 
methods,  rather  than  in  mere  bulk  of  numbers 
enrolled  in  the  Sunday-school. 

The  Convention  called  to  the  chair  the  Hon. 
Hoke  Smith,  who  is  known  to  the  country  as 
■Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  but  who  is  also  an  earnest  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Sunday-school  worker,  and  one  of 
the  most  highly-respected  citizens  of  Atlanta. 
He  presided  well.  This  seems,  by  the  way,  to 
be  a  Presbyterian  year  in  the  work,  as  the 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  new  executive  committee,  and  Dr. 
George  W.  Bailey  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of 
our  Board  of  Education,  was  made  Treasurer. 


The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  work  in  the  last  three  years'and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  was  read  by  the  vet¬ 
eran  Chairman,  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs 'of  Chicago, 
whose  tremendous  personality,  ready  wit,  and 
wide  grasp  of  things  has  made  him  the  undis¬ 
puted  leader  of  International  Sunday-school 
work  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  His  retire¬ 
ment  at  this  time  from  the  active  chairman¬ 
ship,  though  at  his  own  request,  and  a  neces¬ 
sity,  in  view  of  his  many  other  cares  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  work,  brought  gen¬ 
uine  sorrow  to  all  hearts.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Wanamaker  (if  he  accepts  the  chair¬ 
manship)  is  to  be  assisted  by  a  competent  gen¬ 
eral  secretary,  selected  from  among  those 
already  familiar  with  the  work  represented  by 
the  Convention. 

The  usual  long  list  of  reports  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  State,  territorial  and  provincial  organiza¬ 
tions  was  omitted;  but  information  received 
indicated  a  substantial  advance  of  the  principle 
of  interdenominational  territorial  Sunday- 
school  organization.  States  in  which  the  lead¬ 
ing  Sunday-school  workers  have  long  refused 
to  co-operate  are  multiplying  their  county 
associations,  smoothing  out  differences,  raising 
more  money,  holding  better  conventions,  and 
extending  more  practical  help  to  their  Sunday- 
schools.  Several  States  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  those  employing  a  paid  field  secretary. 

The  question  of  what  a  field  secretary  is,  and 
wherein  his  work  differs  from  that  of  a  Sunday- 
school  missionary,  came  up  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  Mr.  Toshi  C.  Ikehara,  a  brilliant 
and  consecrated  young  Japanese,  who,  after 
an  education  at  Queens  College,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  careful  training  in  organized  field 
work  under  Mr.  Jacobs  and  others,  went  to 
Japan  last  year  to  secure  among  the  Christian 
Sunday-school  forces  there  such  a  mutually 
helpful  organization  as  prevails  in  the  States 
and  provinces  of  this  continent.  His  support 
has  been  hitherto  provided  by  private  contribu¬ 
tions.  After  a  discussion  as  to  his  status,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  Convention  sending  out 
“Sunday-school  missionaries”  in  supposed  com¬ 
petition  with  the  work  of  the  churches,  Mr. 
Jacobs  read  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
brother,  which  told  so  clearly  of  the  welcome 
he  had  received  from  the  missionaries  and  the 
need  of  the  function  which  he  was  sent  to  per¬ 
form,  that  the  Convention  unanimously  voted 
to  place  him  on  the  list  of  International  field 
workers,  and  to  provide  for  his  support  from 
the  common  treasury. 

The  newspapers,  always  anxious  for  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  did  their  best  to  make  a  ‘  race  issue”  out 
of  the  difficult  but  quickly-settled  question  of 
the  representation  to  be  accorded  the  inde¬ 
pendent  colored  State  Sunday-school  organiza¬ 
tions  lately  formed  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  through  the  excellent  field  work  of 
Secretaries  Maxwell  and  Floyd,  colored,  under 
the  luteinational  Executive  Committee’s  direc¬ 
tion.  To  give  two  appointments,  one  white 
and  one  colored,  from  these  States  would  have 
been  unfair  to  the  Northern  States,  where  no 
color  line  is  drawn.  The  matter  was  happily 
settled,  through  reference  to  the  executive 
committee,  by  the  appointment  of  a  colored 
Vice-President  of  the  Convention  and  colored 
members-at-large  on  the  executive  and  nomi¬ 
nating  committees. 

The  primary  teachers,  for  reasons  which  are 
worth  investigating,  form  a  strong  and  organ¬ 
ized  body  of  workers.  Their  “International 
Primary  Union”  was  reorganized  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Convention,  with  a  separate  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  consisting  of  one  primary 
representative  from  each  State  and  province. 
The  president  of  the  union,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts,  who  has  faithfully  served  for  many 
years,  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Semelroth 
of  Missouri ;  and  Mr.  Israel  P.  Black  of  Phil¬ 


adelphia  was  continued  as  Secretary.  The 
union,  or  department,  held  several  helpful  ses¬ 
sions  and  had  the  Convention  floor  on  Friday 
afternoon,  giving  an  interesting  program  of 
primary  work,  and  through  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  planning  a  course  of  normal 
lessons  for  primary  teachers  which  the  organ¬ 
ized  primary  departments  of  many  States  are 
ready  to  introduce  in  the  more  than  three 
hundred  local  primary  unions  which  now  meet 
every  week  for  lesson-study. 

The  Lesson  Committee  appointed  at  Boston 
three  years  ago  to  select  the  International 
lesson  passages  for  the  years  1901  to  1906,  made 
its  first  report  through  its  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning  of  Boston ;  and  its  work 
was  further  defined  in  an  able  evening  address 
by  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Potts  of 
Toronto.  After  recounting  the  virtues  and 
services  of  Bishop  Vincent,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr. 
Hoge  of  Richmond,  and  other  eminent  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  died  or  withdrawn  from  the 
Committee’s  ranks.  Dr.  Dunning  told  of  the 
three  busy  meetings  held,  the  protracted  con¬ 
ferences  with  Sunday-school  workers  of  all 
types,  the  amusingly  contradictory  criticisms 
and  suggestions  received,  and  the  methods 
which  the  Committee  has  pursued  in  preparing 
the  successive  drafts  of  its  lesson-lists. 

Then  the  Secretary  took  up  the  question  of 
graded  Bible  lessons,  to  be  issued  for  general 
use.  Briefly,  but  lucidly,  he  showed,  both  in 
regard  to  the  call  for  separate  primary  lessons, 
and  the  demand  for  a  complete  graded  course, 
how  thoroughly  the  Committee  had  studied 
the  problem,  how  deeply  they  felt  their  respon¬ 
sibility  as  leaders  to  the  work  of  all,  espe¬ 
cially  the  weaker  Sunday-schools,  and  how 
substantial  were  the  steps  already  taken  toward 
meeting  these  demands.  The  Secretary’s  words 
on  this  subject  should  be  read  in  full  and  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  those  who  imagine  that  the 
International  leaders  are  either  prejudiced,  or 
ignorant,  or  hopelessly  conservative,  because 
they  will  not  immediately  yield  to  the  demand 
for  the  retirement  of  a  system  which,  the 
Committee  believes,  is  fitted  to  the  present 
needs  of  the  great  majority  of  American  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  and  the  data  of  which  are  already 
furnished  to  publishers  in  such  form  as  to  be 
fully  susceptible  of  graded,  “inductive”  treat¬ 
ment,  if  publishers  and  lesson-writers  so 
choose. 

The  problem  of  securing  graded  Sunday- 
schools  was  well  represented  in  an  address  by 
Mr.  Marion  Lawrance,  field  secretary  for  Ohio; 
and  the  wonderful  movement  for  securing 
home  departments  in  connection  with  all  Sun¬ 
day-schools  was  reported  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Duncan 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Meigs, 
field  superintendent  for  Indiana. 

The  most  eloquent  speech  of  the  Convention, 
as  all  agreed,  was  the  brief  but  brilliant  appeal 
of  Major  E.  W.  Halford,  that  the  Convention 
should  go  to  Denver  in  1902.  In  the  face  of 
strong  invitations  from  Indianapolis  and  To¬ 
ronto,  Major  Halford’s  eloquence,  and  his 
appeal  for  the  needs  of  the  great  West,  carried 
the  day;  and  the  Tenth  International  Conven¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  Denver. 


THOUHHTS  OF  THE  SPRIXOTIME. 

“This  is  God’s  World,”  was  a  constant  re¬ 
mark  of  President  Mark  Hopkins  to  his  students 
at  Williams  College.  It  is  a  cheerful  thought 
and  inspiring  also  at  any  time.  But  in  the 
first  spring  flushes  of  glory  on  wood  and  mead¬ 
ow  it  is  especially  impressive.  To  look  on  the 
forest  trees  changing  color  by  the  mere  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  buds,  the  first  stir  and  sign  of  a 
new  life,  makes  the  sensitive  observer  reli¬ 
giously  happy.  To  touch  a  wild  flower  that 
has  risen  up  from  the  dead  leaves  is  taking  a 
hand  held  out  from  another  world;  the  dear 
little  beauty  is  a  resurrection  angel.  Add 
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Pres.  Hopkins’s  refrain:  This  is  God’s  world 
and  ours  also,  and  your  philosophy  is  complete. 
For  Christ  has  come  into  it  and  henceforth  all 
things  are  ours,  if  we  are  Christ’s  as  He  is 
God’s.  The  perfect  life  is  perfect  love;  and 
his  fair,  sweet  world  is  perfect  for  ns  when 
the  faith  within  us  works  by  love  that  is  un¬ 
selfish,  large  and  full !  Why  worry  over  forms 
of  faith  and  traditions  of  doctrines?  Let  us 
believe  and  receive  Christ  and  possess  all 
things ! 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  DD. 

Established  In  Heart. 

May  23.  Established  by  God.  1  Pet.  5,  .5-11. 

23.  Established  in  Christ.  2  Cor.  1 :  31-24. 

24.  Established  through  faith.  Isa.  7:1-9. 

25.  Established  with  grace.  Heh.l3:.5-9. 

26.  Established  in  the  faith.  Col.  1 : 21-29. 

27.  Established  in  the  truth.  2  I’et.  1: 

1251. 

38.  Topic— Established  in  heart.  Kom.  1 : 

11. 12;  Ps.  112:  1-10. 

“The  Gk)D  of  all  Glory,  who  C.^^lled  us 
UNTO  HIS  Eternal  Glory  in  Christ,  Perfects, 
Establishes,  Strengthens  Us.  ’  ’  Rounds  us  in 
character,  roots  ns  in  and  to  duty,  rouses  us  for 
action.  The  words  thrill  us  with  hope,  they 
awake  intense  longings.  What  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  precedent  to  blessings  so  rich  and  rare? 

1.  “We  must  be  girded  with  humility,  we 
must  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God.  ’  ’  The  loftiest  exaltation  can  never  be 
attained  without  the  lowliest  humiliation. 
Christ  emptied  himself  of  the  glory  that  he  had 
with  the  Father,  that  he  might  lift  us  into 
that  Father’s  glory.  We  must  do  as  Christ 
did  on  earth,  to  wear  Christ’s  crown  in  heaven. 
Lowly  birth,  toilsome,  obscure  life,  Geth- 
semane’s  agony,  Calvary’s  cross,  the  Sepulcher 
in  the  Garden,  all  these  must  be  endured, 
even  by  God’s  Son,  before  God  most  highly 
exalted  him.  God’s  way  is  also  the  world’s 
way.  There  were  doubts,  not  cheers  and 
huzzas,  when  Grant  assumed  command.  It 
was  after  he  had  served,  suffered  and  achieved, 
that  the  nation  hailed  film  as  deliverer.  Dewey 
had  no  ovation  when  he  sailed  away  to  join 
the  Asiatic  Squadron.  Now  that  he  has  been 
no  less  distinguished  in  that  which  makes  for 
peace  than  triumphant  in  battle,  a  grateful 
nation  is  eager  to  crown  him. 

2.  “Cast  all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he 
careth  for  you. ’’  All  work,  with  neither  burn/, 
nor  worry,  that  was  the  secret  of  Christ’s 
matchless  achievements  and  endurance.  Neither 
toil,  nor  temptation  on  land,  nor  tempest  at  sea 
could  disturb  or  destroy  the  rest  and  jieace  of 
him  whose  absolute  trust  was  in  God.  On  the 
way  to  raise  the  daughter  of  Jairus  from  the 
dead,  he  stopped,  unsolicited,  to  comfort  the 
heart  of  her  whose  body  had  just  been  healed 
by  touching  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The 
creature  would  have  put  them  away  for  lack  of 
time,  but  the  Creator  welcomed  the  mothers 
and  their  little  children.  Our  petty,  often 
peevish,  worry  wastes  our  energy.  Bustling 
hurry  blinds  our  eyes  and  steels  our  hearts. 
“Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee.  ’  ’ 

3.  “Be  sober,  be  vigilant.  ’ ’  We  must  be 
alert  as  well  as  deliberate.  Christ  did  not  fall 
into  a  single  one  of  the  many  and  well  laid 
traps  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  In  spiritual  as 
in  carnal  warfare  the  picket  sleeps  at  his  post 
on  peril  of  his  life.  It  was  alertness  and 
watchfulness  that  sunk  Cervera’s  fleet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  July  3,  1898.  Whom  the 
lion’s  roar  cannot  frighten,  the  wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing  may  often  capture  unawares.  “And 
when  the  devil  had  completed  every  tempta¬ 
tion,  he  departed  from  him,  for  a  season.’’ 
The  storm  had  lulled,  not  ended. 


4.  “Steadfast  in  the  faith,  withstand  the 
devil.’’  “Wherefore  my  beloved  brethren,  be 
ye  steadfast,  nnmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.’’  Those  old  time 
heroes  were  as  unwavering,  as  they  were  un¬ 
wearying.  They  never  failed  because  they 
never  faltered, 

“  Never  flinched  they  from  the  flame. 

From  the  torture  never : 

Vain  the  foeman’s  sharpest  aim, 

Satan's  best  endeavor : 

For  by  faith  they  saw  the  land 
Decked  in  all  its  glory. 

Where  triumphant  now  they  stand 
With  the  victor’s  story.” 

No  heart  can  be  established  that  does  not  co¬ 
operate  with  God.  Paul  voiced  the  truth. 
“Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  ’’ 
Man  toils  as  if  everything  depended  upon  him, 
he  trusts  as  if  everything  depended  upon  God. 
We  read  of  the  man  described  in  the  112th 
Psalm,  not  only  that  ‘  ‘  he  shall  never  be  moved, 
he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings,  his  heart 
is  fixed  trusting  in  the  Lord,  his  heart  is 
established, ’’ but  this  also,  “he  is  gracious, 
and  full  of  compassion,  and  righteous.  ’  ’  Even 
Abraham’s  sublime  faith  in  God  did  not  secure 
him  eagle’s  wings  to  save  him  the  fear  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey.  Moses’  faith  was  of 
the  planet,  not  the  meteor,  variety.  For  forty 
years,  not  only  of  desert  wandering,  but  of 
desert  trial,  “he  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible.’’  Intellect  is  the  world’s  idol. 
Revelation  puts  the  emphasis  upon  right  feel¬ 
ing.  Let  learning  be  as  profound  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  guarantee  in  that  alone.  That 
which  gave  Christ  his  supreme  power  with 
men  was  not  only  that  his  head  was  wiser 
than  theirs,  but  that  his  heart  was  purer,  more 
steadfast. 

The  sublimity  of  his  precepts  was  not  only 
matched,  it  was  even  surpassed  by  the  grandeur 
of  his  life.  _ _ 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  STATISTICS. 

I'liiteil  StHtcK. 


Young  People’s  Societies .  28,310 

Junior  “  . 12,634 

Intermediate  ”  *^34 

Mothers’  “  "1 

Senior  “  '30 

Canada. 

Young  People’s  Societies .  2,931 

Junior  ”  .  ..  ■'•34 

Intermediate  “  14 

Parents’  “  2 

Mothers’  “  1 

Foreign  Lands. 

Young  People’s  Societies .  8,653 

Junior  ’•  .  ....  1.097 

Senior  “  19 

Intermediate  “  12 

Mothers’  “  6 

Floating  Societies .  12' 


55,258 

Total  membership .  3,31.5,540 


The  Tenth  Legion  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  now  numbers  over  fourteen  thousand, 
and  there  are  over  that  number  enrolled  as 
Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour. 

Nearly  ten  thousand  Christian  Endeavorers 
are  reading  the  Bible  through  systematically. 

Trinidad,  East  Indies,  has  recently  held  a 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  at  Princetown. 
Seven  societies,  with  a  membership  of  219,  were 
represented  by  bright  young  East  Indians.  1 

There  are  now  thirteen  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Secretary  Baer  while  in  London  is  the  guest 
of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  who  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  England  from  India. 

The’exeentive  oflScers  of  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  are  covering  a  good  deal 
of  territory  in  their  travels.  Treasurer  Shaw 


spent  three  weeks  in  Wisconsin.  President 
Clark  recently  returned  from  Jamaica  and 
Cuba,  and  is  now  on  a  tour  to  State  conven¬ 
tions  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Secretary  Baer  hsa 
been  all  through  the  Southland,  and  is  now  in 
England  in  attendance  upon  their  annual  Brit¬ 
ish  convention. 

The  seventeen  district  unions  of  London,  in 
a  great  convention,  could  scarce  have  made  a 
better  use  of  a  church  holy  day  than  in  passing 
the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  resolntiona 
they  did  on  three  great  questions :  the  Czar’s 
rescript,  the  Sunday-closing  of  public  houses, 
and  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
newspapers  in  London.  London  has  now  over 
one  hundred  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 

The  following  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  society  in  the  Eddy- 
ville,  Ky.,  prison  is  interesting: 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
work  may  be  observed  after  the  men  have  been 
locked  up  for  the  night.  The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  man,  among  the  volleys  of  Satanic  con¬ 
fusion,  can  be  found  kneeling  on  the  stone 
carpet  of  his  dark  and  lonesome  cell,  sending 
up  his  weak  and  feeble  petition  for  his  fellow 
sufferers.  God  is  truly  blessing  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Endeavorers  in  rescuing  men  of 
this  place  from  despairing  lives.’’ 

Of  the  thirty-five  marines  and  sailors  recently 
entertained,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for 
Manila,  by  the  Holland  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Endeavorers,  Philadelphia,  one,  James  Cas¬ 
sells,  was  won  through  the  Floating  work,  and 
has  been  an  active  Endeavorer  at  League  Island. 

The  oldest  society  in  Indiana,  according  to 
The  Indiana  Endeavorer,  is  the  First  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian,  Evansville,  organized  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Darby  D.D.  It  has  furnished  a 
medical  missionary  to  China,  now  supports  a 
native  worker  in  Japan,  and  has  an  enviable 
record  all  through. 

In  a  strong  address  at  the  recent  Worcester 
County  (Mass. )  Christian  Endeavor  conven¬ 
tion,  which  registered  more  than  a  thousand 
Endeavorers,  Dr.  A.  Z.  Conrad  gave  utterance 
to  the  following  vigorous  thought: 

“Least  of  all  is  it  accordant  with  the  fitness  of 
things  for  any  one  to  stand  with  i)harisaical 
haughtiness  and  point  to  Endeavor  defects, 
fancied  or  real.  Lamentations  never  yet  lifted 
a  burden  or  started  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Pharisaical  cynicism  aids  no  enterprise  and  is 
forever  under  the  malediction  of  heaven.  We 
protest  against  the  clouded  brow  and  curled  lip 
as  not  only  un  Christian  but  anti-Christian. 
If  there  are  improvements  to  be  made  and  if 
readjustments  become  advi.sable,  then  in  the 
spirit  of  generous  and  Christly  interest  let  ns 
to  the  task  with  a  will.  In  the  stone  wall  of 
Marischal  College  in  Aberdeen  these  words 
are  inscribed:  ‘They  say;  what  do  they  say? 
Let  them  say.  ’  Endeavorers,  do  not  permit 
your  souls  to  be  troubled  by  pessimistic  judg¬ 
ments  or  sceptical  criticisms.  ’  ’ 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World  makes  this 
suggestion :  Establish  home  societies  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  in  isolated  farmhouses.  Make 
them  centers  of  religious  life  for  country  folks 
who  do  not  often  get  to  church. 

There  is  now  an  excellent  society  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  composed  of 
men  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Infantry.  At 
the  last  consecration  meeting  every  member 
responded.  They  are  as  great  heroes  in  the 
stand  they  are  taking  for  righteousness  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  as  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
in  the  battle  of  Santiago. 

Six  Presbyterian  societies  in  Indianapolis 
have  recently  purchased  missionary  libraries. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  fifty  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  societies,  with  more  than  two  thousand 
members. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  HELPING. 

There  is  a  way  of  helping,  whieh  makes  Life’s  pathway 
brighter. 

And  of  doing  deeds  of  kindness,  which  makes  Life’s 
burdens  lighter. 

And  there  also  is  another,  which,  for  want  of  thought 
and  tact. 

May  make  the  burden  heavier  seem,  by  the  rendering 
of  the  act. 

A  tender  word  in  judgment  said,  oft  brings  the  wan¬ 
derer  back. 

But  words,  like  deeds,  may  lose  effect,  for  the  kindness 
which  they  lack. 

Let  each  one  seek  to  know  aright,  the  way  which  all 
may  find. 

The  kindly  one,  of  giving  help,  which  leaves  no  sting 
behind.  —Anon. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  HOME. 

Give  the  Bible  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy 
in  your  homes.  Enshrine  it  in  power.  Let 
not  the  daily  newspaper,  nor  the  popular  maga 
zine,  nor  the  most  eminent  standard  author 
come  between  yon  and  the  daily  reading  of 
God’s  jWord.  Some  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  have 
precious  memories  of  home  where  the  Bible 
was  a  reverenced  and  studied  book.  Yon  can 
hear  the  tones  of  the  father’s  voice  as  he  read 
in  the  morning,  and  recall  the  awfulness  with 
which  the  old  prophetic  periods  were  clothed, 
or  the  delight  with  which  the  precious  prom¬ 
ises  fell  upon  your  ear.  You  can  see  a  beloved 
mother  garnering  strength  and  courage  and 
consolation  day  by  day  from  the  Psalms  and 
beatitudes.  You  know  the  words  which  were 
taught  you  then  have  clung  to  your  memory, 
and  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  you  through  all 
eternity.  Now,  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  these 
recollections,  by  all  the  love  you  bear  your 
little  ones,  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  judgment 
before  which  we  must  all  appear  and  meet  the 
record  of  our  lives,  I  beseech  you  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  in  your  own  homes,  faithful  to  God  and  to 
those  whom  God  has  commit^e  to  your  care. 
It  will  soon  be  too  late.  Wh,.u  these  children 
have  grow’n  up  and  gone  into  their  life  work, 
let  it  not  be  theirs  to  say:  “I  might  have 
been  made  familiar  w’ith  the  Bible  and  its 
blessed  teachings,  and  through  the  influences 
of  truths  thus  learned,  might  perhaps  have 
been  led  into  an  assuied  hope  of  eternal  life  in 
Christ,  but  my  parents  were  not  faithful,  and 
the  Book  divine  had  no  honored  place  in  my 
early  home.  ’  ’ 

You  may  not  be  able  to  give  your  children 
wealth,  or  the  inheritance  of  a  great  name,  or 
eminent  social  advantages,  but  you  can  leave 
them  the  results  of  fidelity  and  precious  mem¬ 
ories  of  devotion  to  the  holy  task  of  trying  to 
make  them  know  what  God  says  to  us  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  what  he  wants 
ns  to  believe  and  to  do  and  to  be.  — Selected. 

ANGELS  UNAWARES. 

The  King’s  Daughter. 

A  little  band  of  missionaries  were  on  their 
way  to  the  annual  meeting  of  their  Mission. 
The  journey  required  six  days  of  travel  in  the 
rudest  vehicles,  over  rough  roads,  with  few 
indeed  of  what  are  counted  the  necessities  of 
travel.  They  carried  their  own  pillows,  blank¬ 
ets,  towels,  provisions  for  the  noon  repast,  and 
spent  the  nights  at  wayside  khans — inns  of  the 
most  primitive  sort ;  in  general,  filthy,  stifling 
and  wretchedly  equipped.  The  climax  of 
wretchedness  was  reached  at  an  inn  not  mapped 
out],  on  the  original  plan.  A  halt  of  several 
hours  for  the  mending  of  a  broken  wagon  had 
delayed  the  party  three  hours  and  brought 
them  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  to  a  wayside 
khan  consisting  of  a  single  room  half  filled 
with  lounging,  rough  looking  men,  smoking 
cigarettes  and  drinking  black  coffee,  with  no 
seclusion  apparently  for  the  new  comers. 
Through  a  comer  of  the  room  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  stable  occupied  by  several 


horses,  a  small  comer  of  which  was  partitioned 
off  and  plastered  with  mud.  This  proved  to  be 
the  guest  room— the  “prophet’s  chamber’’ — 
and  here  the  missionaries  established  them¬ 
selves  for  the  night.  The  earth  floor  was 
raised  at  the  sides  a  few  inches  higher  than 
the  centre  and  spread  with  coarse  matting,  the 
only  fragment  of  furniture,  except  a  small 
sheet-iron  stove,  which  adorned  the  apartment. 
One  small  window  at  the  back  of  the  room  was 
papered  over  on  the  inside  and  closed  with  a 
wooden  shutter,  so  that  the^entirej  supply  of 
air  came  through  the  stable. 

The  waiter  began  instant  preparations  to 
light  a  fire,  but  he  was  speedily  routed,  the 
paper  seal  was  tom  from  the^window,  the 
shutter  burst  open,  and  a  whiff  of  pure  air 
permitted  to  enter.  No  one  was  hungry,  all 
were  thoroughly  uncomfortable ;  yet  in  spite 
of  circumstances  all  managed  to  keep  genuinely 
cheerful.  Blankets  and  pillows  were  arranged 
upon  the  matting,  two  hammocks  swung  for 
the  baby  and  a  homesick  girl  of  fifteen,  and, 
wearied  out  with  tedious  travel,  most  of  the 
party  slept. 

One  however  was  kept  awake  by  the  stings 
of  insects,  which  became  at  length  well  nigh 
distracting.  The- victim  arose  and  went  to  the 
window,  leaning  far  out  across  the  thick  wall 
and  breathing  in  the  sweet  air  of  midnight. 
Overhead  the  stars  were  shining  serene,  the 
same  “lights  in  the  windows  of  heaven’’  that 
had  shone  only  a  few  hours  ago  upon  that 
simple,  yet  luxurious,  New  England  home 
where  loved  ones  were  now  moving  actively 
among  familiar  scenes.  Were  they  thinking  of 
the  missing  one?  Were  they  thinking  the  old 
rebellious  thought:  “Missions  coxt  too  much?" 
She  was  glad  they  could  not  know  alt  the  cost. 
She  herself  had  almost  lost  sight  of  the 
eternal  gains.  She  almost  wished  herself  back 
in  the  blessed  childhood  home,  safe,  comfort¬ 
able,  and  at  peace  with  her  surroundings. 

Softly  the  night  breeze  touched  burning 
cheek  and  brow ;  it  was  like  the  touch  of  a 
heaven  commissioned  angel.  A  hand  of  Love 
seemed  to  press  tenderly  the  throbbing  temples 
and  to  sooth  the  aching  nerves.  The  weary 
head  dropped  upon  folded  arms,  the  smarting 
eyelids  closed  restfully — a  brief  sweet  respite 
followed.  Across  the  veiled  sight  glided  a 
shadow  picture :  another  stable,  another  party 
of  travelers  who  found  no  suitable  lodging 
place,  a  mother  and  her  precious  infant  son 
— the  Heir  of  Glory  cradled  in  a  manger.  An¬ 
other  scene— a  garden  now,  but  midnight  still, 
the  darkest  that  ever  shadowed  an  immortal 
soul.  Yonder  in  the  gloom  One  prays  in 
anguish  throes  of  grief. 

Then  across  the  midnight  stillness  of  the 
little  Turkish  khan  came  a  voice  of  infinite 
compassion  and  loving-kindness,  yet  full  of 
yearning  rebuke  and  thrilling  in  its  demand : 
“Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?’’ 
Swift  and  humble,  calm  and  loyal  still,  the 
strengthened  heart  throbbed  its  response :  “Yea, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  Thou 
knowest  that  love  of  thee  hath  brought  me 
here ;  and  love  of  thee  shall  lead  me  hence¬ 
forward.  W'hat,  indeed,  is  this  night  of  weari¬ 
ness  and  pain — physical  and  mental  torment — 
but  one  little  hour  with  Jesicsf” 

The  vision  faded,  the  night  breeze  stole 
away,  and  all  was  still ;  but  the  constant  stars 
smiled  down  from  their  high  place  and  whis¬ 
pered  benediction. 

HCMBLE  PIE. 

In  the  old  feudal  times  of  England,  when  one 
of  the  barons  gave  a  hunting- feast,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  pies  made  of  venison.  Of 
course  the  lord  and  his  guests  were  served  with 
the  very  best,  but  for  those  of  lower  rank,  who 
ate  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  pies  were  made 
of  the  umblee,  or  poorer  parts  ofJ|the  deer,  and 


were  therefore  called  “nmble  pies.’’  As  those 
who  ate  the  umble  pies  were  those  who  held 
humble  positions  in  the  baron’s  household, 
the  umble  pie  after  a  while  became  confnsed 
with  the  humble  position,  and  in  that  way 
arose  the  idea  that  he  who  “ate  nmble  pie’’ 
was  some  one  who  was  humbled  or  humiliated. 

HE  FEARED  THE  GA'TE. 

Late  one  stormy  evening  the  old  doctor  was 
summoned  to  see  a  man  who  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  sudden  illness  on  the  cars  and 
had  stopped  at  a  little  inn  near  the  railway 
station,  about  three  miles  from  the  village. 
The  patient  proved  to  be  Squire  Joyce,  from  the 
neighboring  county,  whom  the  doctor  slightly 
knew.  He  examined  him  carefully,  and  gave 
him  medicines  taken  from  his  saddle-bags. 
Then  he  rose  to  go,  smiling  cheerfully  down  at 
the  anxious  face  of  the  sufferer. 

“You  will,  I  think,  find  yourself  better  in 
the  morning ;  able,  I  hope,  to  go  on  your  jour¬ 
ney, ’’  he  said. 

“Yes.  Stay  a  minute,  doctor.  I  want  yon 
to  be  honest  with  me.  I  have  had  seizures  like 
this  before.  Shall  I  have  them  again?’’ 

“It  is  probable.  ’’ 

‘  ‘  I  want  the  truth — all  of  it.  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  they  will  return” 

“I  may  die  in  one  of  them — to-morrow?’’ 
“Yes.  Or  it  may  be  not  for  years.  It  is 
uncertain.  Do  not  waste  youi  life  in  antici¬ 
pating  them.  We  all  must  go  through  the  same 
gate  some  day.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  The  gate — yes !  But  beyond  the  gate — what 
is  there?’’ 

His  eyes  were  on  the  doctor’s  face,  full  of 
doubt,  almost  of  pain. 

The  two  men  were  silent  a  moment.  “What 
is  there?”  Joyce  repeated,  harshly.  “You  are 
a  member  of  a  church — a  Christian.  I  have  no 
religious  belief.  Tell  me,  for  the  love  of  God, 
what  is  there  beyond?  If  I  may  go  to-morrow, 
what  shall  1  find?” 

“I  do  not  know.  ” 

Joyce  did  not  speak  for  a  while,  and  then 
gave  a  forced  laugh.  “I  need  your  help  more 
for  this  than  for  my  disease.  I’d  rather  talk 
to  you  than  to  a  clergyman.  You  are  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  good  man.  Some¬ 
times  I  am  greatly  depressed,  thinking  of  this 
darkness  into’which  Ifam  going.  For  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  men  have  gone  out  into  it,  leav¬ 
ing  their  loved  onesjbehind,  and  not  one  has 
sent  back  a'word  to  say  how  it  fares  with  him 
— not  one.  ’  ’ 

In  the  silence  that  "followed  the  rain  beat 
against  the  windows.  There  came  a  slight 
whimpering  cry  from  without. 

“You  are  an  old  man,  doctor,”  said  Joyce, 
turning  quickly  on  him.  “You  are  not  far 
from  the  gate  yourself.  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
what  may  be  beyond?” 

“No,”  said  the  old  man.  “No,  I  am  not 
afraid.  May  I  ask  you  to  look  here.  ”  He  rose 
and  opened  the  door.  Outside,  in  the  dark 
hall,  lay  a  little  fox-terrier,  drenched  with 
rain.  He  was  crouched  on  the  floor,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  closed ’door. 

“This  is  my  dog,  a  bright  affectionate  little 
fellow.  He  has  followed  me  through  the 
storm,  and  has  been  lying  outside  the  door, 
knowing  that  I  was  in  this  closed  chamber. 
He  never  was  here  before.  He  did  not  know 
what  was  in  this  room.  He  did  not  care  to 
know.  I  was  in  Jit,  his  master,  whom  he  loves 
who  has  cared  for  him.  He  was  not  afraid.  ’  ’ 
Joyce  looked  at  the  doctor  keenly  a  moment 
before  he  spoke. 

“Yon  mean - ” 

“I  mean  that  I  am  like  poor  Punch.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  dark  room  tojwhich  I  am 
going.  I  do  not  ask  to  know  .what  is  there.  I 
believe  that  my  Lord  and  Master  is  there.  In 
all  these  later  years  of  my  life  I  have  felt  that 
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he  cared  for  me.  My  confidence  has  been 
snch  that  I  have  been  assured  that  in  my  hours 
of  trial  he  has  never  failed  me  here.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  he  will  not  fail  me  yonder.  ’  ’ 

“But  I— I  do  not  know  him.” 

“He  knows  you.  I  think  I  am  authorized  by 
the  declarations  of  the  Bible  to  say  that  his 
hand  is  stretched  out  to  you.  I  think,  too, 
that  I  can  reverently  ask  you  to  take  it.  You 
can  accept  him  as  your  Guide  and  Teacher  if 
you  will.  That  done  in  sincerity,  you  will 
not  fear  the  gate  nor  all  that  lies  beyond.  ” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

THE  BE.4R  A>D  THE  BRAVE  l)0(i. 

Not  a  very  great  many  years  ago  a  little 
Montana  girl,  less  than  two  years  old,  had  a 
baby  dog  so  small  that  she  could  carry  it  in 
her  arms.  Both  grew  up  together  and  were 
great  friends,  though  the  dog  grew  faster  than 
its  mistress.  Margie  was  the  little  girl’s 
name,  and  Monte  the  dog’s. 

They  used  to  ramble  together,  and  if  they 
were  not  gone  too  long,  Margie’s  mother  was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  safe  if  Monte  was 
with  her.  The  dog  was  a  Saint  Bernard,  and 
grew  to  be  a  big  fellow  with  a  noble  head 
and  beautiful  friendly  eyes.  He  had  some 
blood  of  the  Russian  terrier  breed,  and  this 
made  him  quicker  and  braver  than  most  Saint 
Bernards. 

Margie’s  father  was  a  miner,  and  in  the 
warm  summer  time  the  family  would  go  out  to 
the  hills  where  his  mine  was  and  live  all  to¬ 
gether  in  a  nice  log  cabin.  One  day,  when 
Margie  was  old  enough  to  go  off  alone  with 
the  dog,  they  were  having  a  pleasant  stroll  in 
the  woods.  All  at  once  Monte’s  ears  pricked 
up,  the  hairs  on  his  neck  stood  up  straight  and 
he  began  to  growl.  Margie  was  frightened. 
She  looked  around,  and  not  a  great  way  off  she 
saw  a  big  bear  coming.  She  got  behind  a  large 
tree,  and  Monte,  brave  dog,  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  facing  the  bear.  He  was  so 
large  and  bold  that  the  bear  didn’t  quite  like 
to  attack  him,  but  kept  edging  about  the  tree 
to  get  at  Margie.  She  would  move  around  out 
of  his  way,  and  Monte  kept  always  between 
her  and  the  bear. 

Just  then  one  of  her  father's  miners  came 
along.  When  he  saw  the  danger  she  was  in, 
he  ran  to  the  cabin  and  called  out,  ‘  ‘  Give  me 
a  gun,  quick!  There’s  a  grizzly  up  in  the 
woods  trying  to  get  at  Margie.  ’  ’  Her  mother 
was  a  brave  woman,  who  had  lived  on  the 
frontier  many  years,  but  she  trembled  all  over 
while  she  took  her  husband’s  rifle  and  gave  it 
to  the  miner.  They  went  as  fast  as  their  feet 
would  take  them  to  the  spot  where  the  dog 
was  still  guarding  his  dear  little  mistress. 
How  glad  they  were  to  see  Margie  safe  behind 
the  tree  and  the  bear  climbing  the  hill  with 
long  slow  steps.  He  had  come  down  too  near 
the  houses  around  the  mine,  and  thought  he 
had  better  take  himself  off  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  would  be  safe. 

“O,  Margie  darling,  did  he  hurt  you?”  cried 
her  mother,  as  she  caught  her  in  her  arms. 

“O,  no,  mamma,  for  Monte  was  here,  and 
the  old  bear  didn’t  dare  to.  ” 

It  was  a  glad  home  that  night,  after  the 
father  came  and  heard  the  story  of  his  dear 
one’s  narrow  escape.  She  is  now  a  tall  woman 
with  a  little  daughter  about  as  large  as  she  her¬ 
self  was  when  Monte  saved  her  from  the  bear. 
No  dog  was  ever  praised  or  loved  more  than  he 
was  all  his  days.  J.  N.  E. 

Don’t  discourage  the  boy  who,  standing  near 
the  threshold  of  manhood,  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  grand  theories  as  to  the  work  he  is  going 
to  do  in  the  world.  WTiat  would  the  world  be 
if  there  were  not  young  recruits  full  of  new 
vigor  and  trustfulness  to  take  up  the  march 
and  go  forward  to  the  front? 


Drummond  says:  “No  one  can  imagine  what 
power  may  be  lying  unused  and  hidden  till 
a  lad  is  driven  off  his  ledge,  where  he  has  been 
fed  and  warmed,  without  fear  and  without 
thought.  Do  not  judge  him  while  he  has  only 
fluttered  his  wings  at  the  coming  of  food ;  wait 
till  he  stretches  them  to  go  up  to  heaven.  It 
is  in  the  moment  of  change  the  soul  awakes; 
changes  are  the  surest  means  for  bracing  and 
quickening  character.  Where  life  has  had  its 
emergencies,  its  agonies,  its  surprises,  its  spec¬ 
ulations,  it  has  its  highest  possibilities.” 

A  WOLF-BOV. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  such  a  boy!  The 
magistrate  sahib  of  Bulandshahr  had  heard  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  but  rational  people  re¬ 
jected  the  legend  of  their  infancy.  Yet  here 
was  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  crawling 
on  the  ground  before  him,  and  the  statement 
of  several  witnesses  that  he  had  been  smoked 
out  of  a  wolf’s  den  could  not  be  disputed. 
These  men  were  natives  of  India.  Whilst  trav¬ 
eling  in  a  jungle  of  the  Bulandshahr  district, 
they  saw  a  queer  though  undoubted  specimen 
of  humanity  crawl  into  a  hole.  By  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  order  a  fire  was  lighted  at  the  mouth. 
Out  sprang  a  snarling  and  indignant  mother- 
wolf,  which,  after  scattering  the  bystanders, 
fled  for  life.  Behind  her  ran  on  all  fours  a 
little  boy,  who  was  speedily  secured  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  magistrate.  He  was  imbecile. 
He  would  eat  no  food  but  raw  meat,  and  he 
tore  any  clothing  placed  on  him  into  shreds. 
The  magistrate  sent  him  to  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Orphanage  at  Secundra,  a  refuge  for 
between  four  and  five  hundred  children,  nearly 
all  infants  picked  up  in  the  streets  or  by  the 
roadside.  There  this  child,  who  was  found  on 
Saturday,  February  4,  1867,  grew  up  into  man¬ 
hood.  On  the  same  principle  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  called  his  man  Friday,  the  wolf-boy 
was  named  Sanichar,  or  Saturday.  By  degrees 
a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  a  decided 
religions  instinct  developed.  He  became  gentle 
and  sociable,  and  ready  with  cheerful  unselfish¬ 
ness  to  share  the  many  little  presents  he  re¬ 
ceived  with  his  companions.  He  attached 
himself  with  great  affection  to  one  of  the  care¬ 
takers.  On  the  death  of  this  man,  Sanichar  in 
dumb  sorrow  and  bewilderment  looked  from 
one  to  another  of  his  friends  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  They  pointed  to  the  grave,  and  then  to 
the  sky.  The  boy  was  deeply  impressed,  and 
ever  afterwards,  if  he  felt  ill,  he  would  feign 
sleep,  and  point  first  to  the  ground  and  then 
to  the  sky.  He  never  Iftarut  to  speak,  but  per¬ 
haps  he  was  trying  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  looked  forward  to  following  his  dear 
friend.  Two  other  wolf-boys  and  one  wolf-girl 
were  brought  to  the  Secundra  orphanage,  but 
they  died  soon  afterwards.  Whether  they  had 
been  cast  out  by  their  parents  or  kidnapped  by 
the  inveterate  robber-wolves  of  the  district 
could  not  be  discovered.  They  were  a  witness 
that  tenderness,  too  often  lost  in  heathenism, 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  rapacious 
beasts.  With  hundreds  of  little  outcasts  under 
Christian  care,  they  tell  of  a  Father  above  who 
remembers  even  though  parents  may  forget 
their  children. — The  Quiver. 

John  has  five  oranges,  James  gave  him 
eleven,  and  he  gives  Peter  seven;  how  many 
has  he  left?”  Before  this  problem  the  class 
recoiled.  ‘  ‘  Please,  sir,  ’  ’  said  a  young  lad,  ‘  ‘  we 
always  does  our  sums  in  apples.  ’  ’ 

A  student  boasted  once  that  he  had  studied 
in  a  very  short  time  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  but 
said  he,  “I  skipped  the  arteries.  ’ ’ 

“De  trouble  ’bout  advice,  ”  said  Uncle  Eben, 
“is  dat  de  man  who  has  made  a  sho-’nuff  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  is  gin’ rally  too  busy  ter  stop  and 
give  lessons.” — Washington  Star. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

A  SVCCKSSFL’L,  AUTHOR. 

A  little  woodland  fairy 
Behind  an  old  stone  wall 
Once  had  a  quiet  study. 

All  cosy,  cool  and  small. 

A  mushroom  formed  her  table, 

A  mossy  stone  her  chair, 

A  humming-bird’s  bright  feather 
Her  quill  of  pattern  rare. 

With  dewdrops  from  a  berry 
She  daintily  would  write 
The  fairy  tales  of  fortune. 

On  daisy  petals  white ; 

And  one  could  ne’er  imagine— 

Such  plots  she’d  weave  and  blend— 

Till  the  last  leaf  was  finished. 

How  any  tale  would  end. 

So  pleasing  are  her  stories. 

Each  summer  brings  again 
A  new  edition,  i.ssued 
O’er  meadow,  hill  and  plain ; 

And  little  lads  and  maidens 
Still  linger,  as  they  pass, 

To  read  with  wistful  glances 
The  daisies  in  the  grass. 

—  Caiijiine  Ki'aiii',  in  SI.  Xk  holcu*. 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  THE  OBSERVATION 
CAR. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

A  little  girl  passes  my  window  every  morn¬ 
ing  on  her  way  to  school.  It  does  a  body  good 
to  look  into  her  bright,  cheery  face  as  she  walks 
along  in  the  early  May  sunshine.  She  has  to 
walk  two  miles,  and  one  morning  she  ‘  ‘  made 
believe”  that  she  was  riding  in  the  Observa¬ 
tion  Car,  and  looked  with  her  sharp  eyes  to  see 
what  there  was  of  interest  along  the  way.  It 
is  wonderful  how  many  beautiful  things  she 
saw  and  how  often  she  had  to  “slow  up”  to 
get  a  better  sight  of  nature’s  workings. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  business  going  on  in 
the  country  these  May  mornings.  The  grass  is 
covered  with  dewdrops,  which  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight  like  so  many  diamonds.  Scattered  all 
along  the  way  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dandelions,  dotting  the  fresh  green  like  so 
many  little  nuggets  of  gold.  On  this  particular 
morning  Nellie  noticed  that  the  trees  had 
burst  into  leaf  in  the  night.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  had  awakened  suddenly,  thrown  off  their 
coverings,  and  jumped  out  of  their  winter 
cradles.  The  boughs  of  the  white  birch  were 
also  hanging  full  of  graceful  tassels.  The 
shower  the  afternoon  before  had  done  much  to 
help  Mother  Nature  put  forth  all  her  beauties. 

Our  little  maiden  also  noticed  the  patience  of 
all  the  good  mothers  in  caring  for  their  little 
ones,  and  that  made  her  think  how  her  own 
mother  had  kissed  her  as  she  started  out  on  her 
journey  and  said  some  sweet,  loving  words  to 
her.  There  in  the  farm  yard  were  the  mother 
hens  with  their  flocks  of  fluffy  little  white  and 
yellow  chicks.  How  they  scratched  to  get 
breakfast  for  them,  and  what  a  “cluck-cluck- 
clncking”  they  kept  up,  which  was  their  way 
of  talking  to  their  children !  How  closely 
those  little  chicks  followed  their  mothers,  and 
how  quickly  they  ran  under  her  wings  when 
there  was  anything  to  frighten  them ! 

In  the  pastures  were  the  mother  cows  with 
their  little  calves,  and  the  mother  sheep  with 
their  wee  lambs,  and  the  frisky  young  colt, 
following  his  mother  about  while  she  looked 
for  bits  of  the  tenderest  grass  for  him.  Then 
there  were  so  many,  many  mother  birds  up  in 
the  trees  making  ready  for  the  coming  of  their 
little  ones.  What  a  host  of  busy  mothers ! 

Half  way  to  the  school-house  there  is  a  pretty 
brook  which  leaps  and  runs  over  the  mossy 
rocks,  a  happy  little  brook,  because  released 
from  the  icy  chains  that  had  bound  it  so  long. 
Nellie  always  rests  a  while  on  the  large  rock 
by  the  bridge.  The  scent  of  the  willows  that 
grow  on  the  bank,  filled  the  air  with  a  spicy 
fragrance  and  down  near  the  edge  of  the  water 
her  sharp  eyes  spied  some  blue  violets— they 
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were  the  first  of  the  season  and  she  gathered 
them  for  her  teacher. 

But  there  had  been  entirely  too  much  “slow¬ 
ing  up’’  of  the  car— time  was  going  fast  and  she 
had  to  put  on  all  steam  now  and  hurry  down 
the  hill.  She  had  not  been  tardy  all  the  year, 
and  she  must  not  break  her  good  record. 

She  heard  a  hammering  sound  on  a  large 
maple  tree  as  she  steamed  along,  and  knew  it 
was  a  woo<lpecker  getting  its  breakfast  under 
the  bark,  and  wondered  how  a  bird  could  walk 
up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  not  fall  down. 

A  red  squirrel  ran  along  the  meadow  fence, 
looked  at  her,  and  darted  out  of  sight.  And 
oh,  such  a  lot  of  cunning  little  white  pigs  were 
running  out  and  in  the  pen  in  one  of  the 
farmer’s  barn  yards !  But  the  little  traveler 
had  to  make  a  quick  run  and  could  only  give  a 
hurried  glance  at  all  those  things.  She  slowed 
up  at  the  school-house  door  just  as  the  bell 
began  to  ring,  and  entered  the  room,  her 
cheeks  as  red  as  roses,  eager  to  give  her  teacher 
the  first  violets  of  the  season.  At  noon-time, 
when  she  had  eaten  her  luncheon,  Nellie  told 
the  teacher  about  her  “make  believe”  ride  to 
school  in  The  Evangelist  Obser-vation  Car,  and 
of  all  that  she  had  seen  by  the  way. 

AN  KAGLK  DECEIVED. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  soldiers  at  Fort 
Sheridan  a  few  days  ago  was  a  lady  who  wore 
a  fashionable  hat.  It  was  trimmed  with  a 
white  bird  with  outsrretched  wings. 

As  she  crossed  the  court  yard,  a  large  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle,  which  is  the  pet  of  a  company  of 
cavalry  now  quartered  at  the  Fort,  saw  the 
bird  on  the  lady’s  hat,  and  swooped  down 
upon  it.  The  lady  was  almost  thrown  off  her 
feet  and  was  greatly  alarmed.  She  screamed 
for  help ;  but  before  anyone  could  go  to  her 
assistance,  the  eagle  had  carried  off  both  bird 
and  hat. 

Several  men  climbed  to  the  roof  whither  the 
bird  had  carried  its  prey,  but  the  eagle  was 
not  to  be  caught.  It  flew  to  a  higher  roost, 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  pursuers. 

There  it  settled  to  enjoy  its  meal ;  but  when 
it  found  the  bird  was  only  a  stuffed  imitation, 
it  vented  its  disappointment  by  tearing  it  and 
the  hat  to  tatters.  The  owner  of  the  hat  ac¬ 
cepted  the  situation,  and  left  the  Fort  bare¬ 
headed,  without  giving  her  name. 

A  Scotch  writer  gave  to  Hamilton  \V.  Mabie 
this  illustration  of  the  soiirce  of  a  Scotchman’s 
inspiration: 

‘  ‘  One  day  in  the  early  spring  he  was  walking 
along  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  Skye,  when  he 
came  to  a  hut  in  which  lived  an  old  man  he 
had  known  a  great  many  years.  He  saw  the 
old  man  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  bonnet 
in  his  hand.  My  friend  came  up,  and  said  to 
him  after  a  bit,  ‘I  did  not  speak  to  yon,  Sandy, 
because  I  thought  you  might  be  at  your  pray¬ 
ers.  ’ 

“  ‘Well,  not  exactly  that,’  said  the  old  man, 
‘but  I  tell  you  what  I  was  doing.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  for  forty  years  I  have  taken  off  my  bonnet 
here  to  the  beauty  of  the  world.’  ” 

Where  untrained  farming  folk  go  out  and  take 
off  their  hats  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  it  is 
there  that  we  may  expect  to  find  poets. 


Naturalists  tell  us  that  there  is  a  flower  in 
South  America  which  is  visible  only  when  the 
wind  blows.  The  shrub  belongs  to  the  cactus 
family,  and  the  stem  is  covered  with  warty- 
looking  lumps  in  calm  weather.  These  lumps, 
however,  need  but  a  slight  breeze  to  make 
them  unfold  large  flowers  of  a  creamy  white, 
which  close  and  appear  as  dead  when  the  wind 
subsides.  _ 

Within  the  Antarctic  circle  there  has  never 
been  found  a  flowering  plant. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chester 
in  September  last  a  young  man  was  taken 
under  its  care  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
After  he  had  thus  been  received  it  was  stated 
that  he  was  a  student  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  he  was  thereupon  counselled 
and  “enjoined”  to  attend  some  seminary  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  April  meeting  it  was  reported  that  he 
declined  to  obey  this  injunction;  and  there¬ 
fore  by  a  decided  vote  his  name  was  dropped 
from  the  list  of  candidates. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  action  was  taken 
were  loyalty  to  the  General  Assembly,  which 
had  instructed  and  enjoined  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  “not  to  receive  under  its  care  for  licen¬ 
sure  students  who  are  pursuing  or  purposing 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  theological  seminaries 
respecting  whose  teaching  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  disavows  responsibility ;  ’  ’  and  the  reasons 
for  that  action  given  by  the  Assembly  of  1895. 
A  further  reason,  which  weighed  with  many, 
was  that  it  did  not  augur  well  for  the  future 
obedience  of  a  young  man  to  those  who  should 
be  over  him,  in  the  Lord,  that  he  could  now 
defy  the  injunction  of  his  Presbytery  on  such  a 
matter  as  this. 

The  writer  has  always  been  one  of  the  few 
who  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  of  1895.  He  expressed  this  doubt, 
especially  as  to  the  injunction  feature,  at  the 
time  and  through  the  press ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  after  that  discussion  the 
Assembly  of  1896  withdrew,  or  explained 
away,  the  injunction.  There  is  nothing  manda¬ 
tory  on  the  subject  in  the  constitution — which 
is,  however,  very  mandatory  as  to  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  licensure.  If  a  young  man  studies  at 
an  institution  where  questionable  instructions 
are  given,  the  Presbytery  may  be  as  rigid  as 
it  deems  right  in  its  examinations,  so  conduct¬ 
ing  them  as  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  his  sacred¬ 
ness.  The  reason  why  young  men  are  now  so 
generally  taken  under  Presbyterial  care  early 
in  their  studies  is  that  the  most  of  them  need 
help  from  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  those 
who  receive  such  financial  aid  from  the  organ 
of  the  Assembly  should,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
its  directions  as  to  the  places  where  they  should 
study. 

What  does  being  received  under  the  care  of  a 
Presbytery  amount  to,  as  far  as  guidance  is 
concerned?  The  expression  in  the  Form  of 
Government  is  “taken  on  trials”  “for  licen¬ 
sure”  (Ch.  14:  Sec.  2).  And  the  Presbytery 
must  be  “satisfied  with  his  trials”  (Sec.  7, 
also  Sec.  9).  For  instance,  the  writer  did  not 
desire  any  financial  help  from  the  Board  of 
Education;  and  he  therefore  never  appeared 
before  the  Presbytery  until  he  w'as  about  com¬ 
pleting  his  seminary  course.  He  applied  to 
the  Presbytery  for  licensure  at  one  meeting; 
was  partly  examined,  and  had  his  written  parts 
of  trial  assigned  to  him ;  and  then  at  the  next 
meeting,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  presented  his 
written  pieces  and  was  licensed.  Certainly 
there  was  no  violation  of  the  constitution  in 
this. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1895  was  a 
bungling  piece  of  work.  Four  reasons  are 
given  (p.  77)  for  the  action.  The  first  quotes 
from  the  Form  of  Government,  Ch.  1,  Sec.  5,  a 
clause  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  question. 
The  second  states  that  the  book  “requires” 
what  is  only  “recommended.”  The  third 
quotes  as  applicable  to  all  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  from  Baird’s  Digest  (p.  398),  a 
sentence  from  a  paper  of  the  Assembly  of  1806, 
which  in  its  direct  terms  deals  only  with  those 
‘  ‘  they  take  on  their  funds.  ’  ’  The  fourth 
quotes  from  the  Assembly  of  1894,  p.  195,  a 
sentence  which  cannot  be  found  there.  It  can 
be  found  in  its  modifying  connection,  on  p. 
125.  Moreover,  the  next  Assembly  explained 


away  one’of  its  strongest  words  as  not  meaning 
what  it  said. 

Chester  Presbytery  also  overtured  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  reference  to  Professor  McGiffert. 
Calling  attention  to  the  action  of  last  year: 
“And,  whereas.  Dr.  McGiffert  has  hitherto 
treated  thisjntimation  of  the  highest  court  of 
our  church — so  brotherly  in  spirit,  appealing 
to  all  honest  minds— with  silence  or  neglect, 
therefore  the  Presbytery  of  Chester  respectfully 
but  earnestly  overtures  the  General  Assembly 
to  promptly  take  such  action  in  this  case  as  in 
their  judgment  may  seem  wise  to  relieve  our 
beloved  church  from  the  sin  and  odium  of  such 
grossly  erratic  teaching.  ’  ’ 

Objection  was  made  in  several  quarters  to 
this  overture  as  pre  judging  the  Professor;  it 
was  argued  that  whatever  reply  he  has  to  make 
should  be  made  to  the  next  Assembly,  so  that 
if  proper  to  overture  at  all,  it  was  premature 
to  do  it  at  this  time.  The  mode  of  last  year’s 
action  was  also  objected  to.  But  the  feeling 
and  the  vote  in  favor  of  it  were  decided. 

The  Philadelphia  Presbytery  had  before  it  at 
the  April  meeting  the  Peoria  overture.  It  was 
referred  to*a  committee,  which  made  majority 
and  minority  reports ;  but  finally  no  favorable 
action  was  taken  on  either.  At  the  meeting 
last  week  an  attempt,  probably  suggested  by 
both  the  Peoria  and  the  Pittsburgh  overtures, 
was  made  to  condemn,  as  unconstitutional, 
movements  among  Presbyteries  to  secure  united 
action  without  the  antecedent  action  of  the 
Assembly  submitting  the  questions  raised.  Bat 
this  was  indefinitely  postponed ;  wisely,  it  may 
be  thought,  even  ty  those  who  disapprove  of 
the  particular  overtures.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  book  against  the  abstract  right  of  Presby¬ 
teries  so  to  communicate  among  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  one  provision  directly  implies 
it.  In  connection  with  this,  appeared  another 
instance  of  loose  quotation  from  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  was  said  that  it  declares  “the  General 
Assembly  is  the  only  bond  of  correspondenoo 
among  all  our  churches.  ’  ’  What  is  said,  is 
(Ch.  11,  Sec.  4)  “shall  constitute  the  bond  of 
union,  peace,  correspondence  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  among  all  our  churches.  ’  ’  Chester. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

God  is  a  kind  Father.  He  sets  us  all  in  the 
places  where  he  wishes  us  to  be  employed ;  and 
that  employment  is  truly  “Our  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness.  ”  He  chooses  work  for  every  creature 
which  will  be  delightful  to  them,  if  they  do  it 
simply  and  humbly.  He  gives  us  always 
strength  enough  for  what  he  wants  us  to  do; 
and  we  may  always  be  sure,  whatever  we 
are  doing,  that  we  can  not  be  pleasing  him 
if  we  are  not  happy  ourselves. — J.  Ruskin. 

Certainly  in  our  own  little  sphere  it  is  not 
the  most  active  people  to  whom  we  owe  the 
most.  Among  the  common  people  whom  we 
know,  it  is  not  necessarily  those  who  are 
busiest,  not  those  who,  meteor-like,  are  ever  on 
tne  rush  after  some  visible  chase  and  work. 
It  is  the  lives,  like  the  stars,  which  simply 
pour  down  on  us  the  calm  light  of  their  bright 
and  faithful  being,  up  to  which  we  look,  and 
out  of  which  we  gather  the  deepest  calm  and 
courage. — Phillips  Brooks. 

Some  say  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past. 
The  age  of  chivalry  is  never  past,  so  long  as  we 
have  faith  enough  to  say,  God  will  help  me  to 
redress  that  wrong ;  or  if  not  me,  he  will  help 
those  that  come  after  me,  for  his  eternal  will 
is  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  — Charles  Kings¬ 
ley. 

How  can  the  sense  that  the  living  God  is 
near  to  our  life,  that  he  is  interested  in  it  and 
willing  to  help  it,  survive  in  us,  if  our  life  be 
full  of  petty  things?  Absorption  in  trifies,  at¬ 
tention  only  to  the  meaner  aspects  of  life,  is 
killing  more  faith  than  is  killed  by  aggressive 
unbelief. — George  Adam  Smith. 

There  is  nothing  so  utterly  hollow  as  a  kind 
word  that  should  have  been  spoken  yesterday. 

Repentance  is  sorrow  converted  into  action, 
into  a  movement  to  a  new  and  better  life.  — M. 
R.  Vincent. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  first  student  to  receive  the  degree  of 
A.  6.  from  Henry  Kendall  College,  Mnskegee, 
Indian  Territory,  is  W.  H.  Harrison  of  the 
Choctaw  nation.  He  is  about  three-fourths 
Choctaw  blood  and  had  his  preparatory  course 
in  Spencer  Academy,  one  of  the  Choctaw  high 
schools.  In  Henry  Kendall  College  he  has 
especially  distinguished  himself  as  a  Greek 
scholar.  The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
among  the  Indians  thus  fiowers  out  in  many 
notable  instances,  even  above  the  manifest 
general  uplifting  of  the  tribes  at  large. 

A  Christian  mission  suffers  serious  loss  when 
consecrated  native  workers  fall  by  the  way. 
Superintendent  Kelly  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  writes 
of  the  death  of  Frank  Judson,  the  native  shoe¬ 
maker  connected  with  the  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  School.  “He  has  been  the 
efficient  foreman  of  the  shop  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  and  his  wife  were  former  pupils  of 
the  school  and  he  had  acquired  his  trade  here. 
He  also  did  most  of  our  blacksmithing  and  was 
a  natural  machinist.  He  was  a  consistent 
member  of  our  church  and  died  the  death  of  a 
true  believer  in  Christ.  We  have  lately  placed 
in  charge  of  the  shoe  shop  Howard  George,  an¬ 
other  native,  who  learned  his  trade  in  the 
school,  married  one  of  our  girls  and  who  lives 
in  one  of  the  cottages.  He  is  a  good  shoemaker 
and  takes  hold  of  the  work  with  a  manifest 
determination  to  succeed.  He  means,  too,  to 
make  himself  generally  useful.  Besides  learn¬ 
ing  his  trade  and  getting  a  good  wife  at  the 
Mission,  he  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  music 
and  often  plays  the  cornet  in  our  Sunday- 
school.  ’  ’ 

We  note  the  true  missionary  ring  in  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Miss  Helen  Clark,  about  to  transfer 
her  station  from  the  Spokane  Indians  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Neah  Bay  in  the  same  State:  “I  do 
not  know  that  the  work  will  be  harder  than 
among  the  Spokanes,  but  it  is  unbroken  sod  in 
an  untried  field  and  we  have  no  earthly  means 
of  judging  what  the  harvest  will  be.  We  do 
know  that  he  has  said,  ‘My  word  shall  not  re¬ 
turn  unto  me  void.  ’  I  shrink  from  the  work 
and  would  not  have  the  courage  to  undertake 
it  did  I  not  know  that  when  he  pntteth  forth 
his  own  he  goeth  before  them.  I  do  not  dread 


\  “A  Fair  Outside  Is 
I  a  Poor  Substitute 

(  For  Inward  Worth." 


i  - - 

^  Good  health,  inwardly,  of  the  kidneys, 

i  liver  and  bowels,  is  sure  to  come  if 
Hood" s  Sarsaparilla  is  promptly  used. 

This  secures  a  (air  outside,  and  a  consequent  vigor  In 
the  frame,  with  the  glow  of  health  on  the  cheek,  good 
appetite,  perfect  digestion,  pure  blood. 

Dyspepsia— “Complicated  with  liverand  kid¬ 
ney  trouble,  I  suffered  for  years  with  dyspepsia 
with  severe  pains.  Hood’s  ^rsaparilla  made  me 
strong  and  hearty.”  J.  B.  Emerton,  Main  Street, 
Auburn,  Me. 


the  climate ;  in  fact,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing. 

I  do  not  ask  an  easy  time  or  a  comfortable 
place,  but  I  do  covet  those  souls.  If  I  get  the 
desire  and  prayer  of  my  heart  the  Lord  will 
give  me  a  young  man  whom  I  can  train  to 
speak  to  the  others.  An  Indian  can  speak  more 
effectively  to  Indians  than  we  can.  He  knows 
their  manner  of  thought,  temptations,  weak¬ 
nesses  and  sins  as  we  cannot.  One  chief  said 
one  day,  “The  white  people  do  not  know  how 
we  feel  and  think.  We  are  different — and  this 
is  true.  ” 

Alaska. — “Chilkat,  located  on  Pyramid  Har¬ 
bor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chilkat  River,  is  by 
water  thirty  miles,  from  Haines,  but  Mr. 
Warne  each  Sabbath  walks  across  the  ‘narrow 
neck  of  land,  ’  only  two  miles,  and  preaches  to 
a  large  gathering  of  people.  This  point  is 
important  in  that  there  is  an  extensive  cannery 
there,  which  gives  employment  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  natives.  ’  ’ 

At  Sitka,  “the  most  important  point  in  all 
Alaska,  the  venerated  Mr.  Austin  baptized 
into  the  church  about  one  thousand  converts 
and  left  a  membership  of  387  when  he  with¬ 
drew  from  the  field.  This  school  is  drawing 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
fruits  of  this  school  work  are  visible  in  the  in¬ 
telligent,  even  skilled  workmen,  whose  labor  is 
highly  prized  in  the  canneries  and  mines  and 
elsewhere.  The  girls'  are  sought  after  for 
house  servants.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  congregation 
after  divine  service  to  stop  an  hour  or  even 
longer,  for  a  prayer  service.  There  are  no 
long  pauses  in  their  meetings,  and  the  mis.sion- 
ary  is  not  obliged  to  call  on  certain  ones  to 
pray,  but  the  service  is  voluntary  and  the 
prayers  earnest.  Many  a  white  church  in  the 
States  might  pattern  after  these  native  Alaskan 
Christians.”  H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

’  Siam  and  Laos,  alwavs  the  subject  for  prayer 
in  May,  occupied  the  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
monthly  meeting.  Mrs.  Dennis,  who  presided, 
gave  a  short  talk  on  life,  and  Paul’s  admoni¬ 
tion,  ‘  ‘  Walk  in  newness  of  life,  ’  ’  tracing  Christ 
as  the  water  of  life,  the  Bread  of  life,  the 
giver,  and  the  Source  of  life ;  and  Mrs.  Denny 
followed  with  prayer. 

Mrs.  Schauffier  told  of  the  wonderful  open¬ 
ing  for  work  in  the  Northern  Laos  country  and 
the  receptivity  of  the  natives.  For  years  the 
missionaries  have  looked  toward  the  North 
and  East.  Many  mountain  tribes  with  distinct 
languages  live  there  among  whom  they  could 
not  work  because  there  was  no  common  lan¬ 
guage,  but  there  are  millions  who  speak  the 
Laos  tongue  and  who  are  ready  for  the  Gospel. 
Two  tours  were  undertaken  in  1897 ;  Dr.  Mc- 
Gilvary  and  Dr.  Peoples  going  to  the  East, 
Mr.  Dodd  and  Dr.  Briggs  going  into  British 
territory  to  the  Northwest  and  North.  They 
were  gone  ninety  days,  sleeping  in  Buddhist 
monasteries  and  carrying  tons  of  literature. 
Everywhere  they  distributed  books  and  tracts 
and  explained  picture  rolls,  and  in  only  one 
village  were  they  treated  with  anything  like 
disrespect.  Ten  days  were  spent  in  the  city 

iof  Cheung  Tung,  days  and  nights  of  work, 
selling  many  portions  of  Scripture  and  explain¬ 
ing  them.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Dr.  Briggs  separated 


in  the  Province  of  Yunnan,  China,  and  when 
they  met  again  both  reported  with  joy  that 
the  people  were  hungry  for  the  Word  of  Life. 
Dr.  Briggs  was  kept  busy  caring  for  the  sick, 
as  well  as  preaching. 

At  times  the  missionaries  would  almost  drop 
from  fatigue,  and  then  the  boatmen  and  car¬ 
riers,  even  those  not  Christians,  would  take 
up  the  oft-repeated  story  and  tell  the  waiting 
people  of  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  explain  the  pictures.  The  expectation  of  a 
Buddhist  Messiah  made  them  think  that  Christ 
was  he  for  whom  they  looked.  One  priest 
came  again  and  again,  detaining  Dr.  Briggs 
after  (he  others  had  started  on  their  way.  In 
another  place  he  taught  an  abbot  and  twenty 
monks  in  their  monastery  all  one  day  and  until 
after  midnight.  The  fact  that  every  boy  enter¬ 
ing  the  priesthood  must  read  the  Laos  language 
opened  all  the  missionary  books  to  them. 
Even  the  mountain  tribe,  known  as  the  “wild 
Wahs,  ”  ugly,  strong,  fierce,  offered  them  no 
violence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  made  another 
trip  in  1898,  in  Bnrmah,  with  like  success. 

Miss  Fleeson,  so  well  known  for  her  work  in 
Laos  was  not  present,  but  Miss  Hawley  re¬ 
ported  a  talk  she  had  given  in  the  Brick  Church, 
in  which  all  felt  the  power  of  Miss  Fleeson’s 
personality  and  realized  what  she  must  be  as  a 
missionary.  The  people  of  Laos  seem  to  get 
at  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  their  belief 
in  prayer  is  touching.  Every  woman  took  part 
in  their  daily  prayer  meetings,  so  when  one 
day  her  washerwoman  failed  to  do  so.  Miss 
Fleeson  felt  something  was  the  matter  and 
asked  her  about  it.  “Oh,  they  were  all  pray¬ 
ing  for  rain,  ’  ’  she  replied,  ‘  ‘  and  I  remembered 
that  you  had  just  come  back  from  a  tour,  and 
had  a  lot  of  soiled  clothes,  and  I  knew  if  it 
rained  to-morrow  it  would  be  bad  for  them, 
so  I  didn’t  pray.”  The  next  day  the  rain  did 
come,  and  as  the  woman  ran  to  bring  in  the 
clothes,  she  called  out,  “Well,  this  isn’t  my 
doing,  anyway.” 

An  old  man,  nearly  blind,  had  come  to  be 
operated  on  for  his  sight.  The  operation  was 
not  successful  and  Miss  Fleeson  had  to  tell 
him  so.  He  had  wanted  so  much  to  be  a  Bible 
reader,  and  her  heart  failed  her  when  she  saw 
him  patiently  waiting  for  the  message  that 
meant  so  much  to  him.  “How  is  it?”  he 
asked.  “Light  for  your  soul,”  she  replied, 
‘  ‘  but  darkness  for  your  body.  ’  ’  He  was  still 
for  a  minute  and  then  he  said,  “If  the  Lord 
sees  best  not  to  give  me  my  sight,  and  does  not 
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Is  surprisia^i  lo  one  who  hasn’t  studied 
the  su'.iject.  Ii  is  a  perfectly  balanced 
drain  foo.l— laalies  muscle  for  the  ath- 
l.-te— noari.'.ies  the  Invalid ;  dives  bone 
,  and  nerve  to  children. 

I  Wheallet 
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see  that  you  are  supplied.  There  Is  but 
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Franklin  Mills  Go.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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want  me  to  do  that  work,  it  is  all  right.  If 
I  had  it,  I  might  not  have  clang  »o  close  to  his 
hand  all  the  way.  ’  ’ 

After  telling  of  the  belief  in  the  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  sonls,  and  in  evil  spirits,  she  ended 
with  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  was  left  an 
orphan  and  how  she  finally  got  to  the  mission 
school.  Her  uncle  sold  her,  bnt  found  that  the 
goods  could  be  more  easily  sold  than  delivered ! 
The  girl  refused  to  go,  and  living  all  alone  in 
a  tiny  hut,  worked  hard  in  the  rice  fields  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together.  Her  face  wore  a 
look  of  sorrow  and  burden  beyond  her  years. 
When  Miss  Fleeson  visited  the  village  she  often 
saw  this  face  in  her  audiences,  and  the  two 
school  girls  who  went  with  her  told  the  girl 
of  the  joys  of  their  school  life.  When  their 
goods  were  packed  to  go,  all  the  villagers 
helped  to  carry  the  bundles  to  the  boat  and 
this  child  was  seen  carrying  one.  But  she 
entered  the  boat  and  seated  herself  to  stay, 
telling  Miss  Fleeson  she  wanted  to  go  with  her 
and  be  in  that  school.  She  had  to  be  told  that 
it  was  impossible,  that  there  was  barely  enough 
money  to  provide  for  those  there,  but  the  mis¬ 
sionary  added  kindly,  “I  will  pray  to  God  to 
send  the  means  for  you  to  come.  ’  ’  The  child 
could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears,  but  she 
bravely  got  out  of  the  boat  and  turned  her 
sad  little  face  across  the  rice  fields.  The  way 
did  open  for  her  to  come  to  the  school,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  Miss  Fleeson  sent  a  man  the 
two  days’  journey  to  bring  her.  To  her  sur¬ 
prise  they  both  appeared  in  half  a  day  and  the 
girl  explained,  “You  know  you  said  you  would 
pray,  so  1  just  thought  I  would  start,  for  I 
knew  God  would  answer  you.’’  She  stayed 
and  her  sad  face  grew  bright  in  the  new  atmos¬ 
phere  of  love. 

In  the  prayer  Miss  Ellen  Parsons  offered  for 
this  land  of  Laos  she  thanked  God  for  its  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  prayed  that  we  might  be  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  living  water  to  flow  to  that  north 
country. 

Mrs.  Dennis  spoke  of  the  new  station  at 
Nakawn  and  how  the  first  beginnings  w-ere 
made  there,  and  of  the  wonderful  work  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Dunlap.  Mrs.  Grier  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  said  a  few  words,  and  Mrs.  Ward 
of  Chicago  offered  prayer. 

Before  Mr.  Hand  brought  the  good  news 
from  the  treasury,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Board  thanking  the  Publication  Committee  for 
the  |1,500  turned  into  the  treasury  from  our 
magazine.  Woman’s  Work  for  W’oman. 

It  is  good  indeed  to  end  this  year  without  a 
debt  and  to  know  that  the  churches  have 
given  more  than  last  year.  But  this  is  not 
counting  in  what  was  given  last  year  for  the 
debt,  and  we  know  that  there  will  have  to 
be  some  cuts  on  the  mission  field.  There  is  so 
much  greater  prosperity  now,  Mr.  Hand  said, 
that  expenses  and  luxuries  are  increasing  on 
every  side,  and  it  is  the  time  to  enlist  new 
givers  and  larger  gifts  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Remembering  the  earnest  prayer  at  last  month’s 
meeting  that  there  might  be  no  debt,  Mrs. 
Miller  offered  one  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
answer. 

While  the  offering  was  being  made,  Mrs. 
Phraner  spoke  of  the  changes  in  the  possession 
of  Laos  territon.-,  for  however  far  she  may  be 
from  that  field  of  her  labors  she  does  not  forget 
it,  nor  what  she  invested  there.  She  hopes 
that  the  good  French  consul  who  has  been 
removed  to  Bangkok  may  still  exert  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  help  our  workers  in  the  Province  he 
leaves,  especially  in  the  station  of  Nan. 

Mr.  Gilman  of  Hainan  said  he  was  always 
interested  in  the  treasurer’s  reports  and  told  of 
some  of  the  uses  for  money  on  the  mission 
field.  When  Dr.  Phraner  visited  them  on  his 
way  to  Siam  they  asked  him  for  his  advice  in 
the  use  of  funds ;  a  young  Christian  had  been 
imprisoned  and  unjustly  treated,  and  they  were 


told  that  the  heathen  jailer  would  beat  him 
because  he  could  not  bribe  him  not  to  do  so. 
Would  it  be  a  right  use  of  mission  funds  to 
bribe  that  jailer?  Dr.  Phraner  refused  to  leg¬ 
islate  for  them  in  the  matter,  and  then  they 
told  him  that  they  had  decided  it  by  believing 
the  man  lied!  But  they  did  afterwards  use 
fifty  dollars  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  man. 

Then  there  was  the  much  needed  hospital. 
For  six  years  they  had  used  an  excuse  for  a 
house,  so  tumble-down  and  unhealthful  that 
the  patients  would  have  malaria  after  being 
taken  there.  The  purchase  of  land  and  the 
building  of  a  substantial  hospital  showed  the 
natives  that  they  had  come  to  stay,  and  that 
they  loved  them  enough  to  do  this  for  their 
welfare.  He  told  of  the  need  of  comforts, 
though  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  when  the 
ladies  make  itinerating  trips,  and  have  no 
means  of  conveyance.  They  meet  most  inter¬ 
esting  characters  and  try  to  spread  the  Gospel 
and  scatter  seeds  of  life  wherever  they  go. 

Miss  Parsons  spoke  about  the  World’s  Con¬ 
ference  of  next  year,  and  said  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  meeting  was  to  be  held  that  day  to  consider 
educational  questions,  and  asked  for  prayer  in 
behalf  of  the  plans  for  this  great  Convention. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man.  _ _  S.  R.  D. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

Rev.  Lapsley  A.  McAfee. 

Though  my  pen  were  that  of  the  readiest 
writer  it  still  could  not  perfectly  portray  this 
man.  His  modesty  amounts  to  timidity.  His 
ability  ranks  him  among  the  great.  His  ver¬ 
satility  is  remarkable.  His  devotion  to  his 
Master  is  beautiful. 

German  parentage  gave  him  an  inheritance 
of  sturdy  qualities,  ennobled  byja  heart-love  for 
music.  Early  education  developed  mental 
strength,  as  service  in  the  Civil  war  fitted  him 
for  physical  hardship.  Parental  example  and 
training  resulted  in  a  loving  self-surrender  to 
divine  control. 

In  1870  he  left  his  mission  work  in  Chicago 
and  gave  his  life  to  bring  the  Arizona  Indians 
to  Christ.  Unable  to  find  any  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  ready  to  adopt  the  work,  he  engaged 
himself  to  a  merchant  and  was  sent  far  out 
into  the  desert  to  open  a  trading  place  among 
the  strange  people  of  that  district.  So  valua¬ 
ble  did  h§  prove  himself  that  his  hire  increased 
till  it  was  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  above 
all  family  expenses. 

The  odd  hours  of  business  days  and  the  entire 
Sundays  were  given  to  evangelistic  work  among 
the  tribes.  Later  a  Government  position  as 
teacher  of  Indians  brought  him  less  income 
but  more  time  for  his  chosen  work.  After 
years  of  working  with  his  own  hands  that  he 
might  preach  the  Gospel,  he  became  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  so  continues. 

Twelve  weary  years  of  toil  had  resulted  in 
almost  nothing  visible.  Other  years  of  seed 
sowing  with  small  reaping  gave  way  to  a 
period  of  large  ingathering.  Fourteen  hundred 
Indians  baptized  is  his  fine  record.  Old  men 
and  young,  mothers  and  grandmothers,  war¬ 
riors  and  medicine  men,  with  children  claimed 
in  covenant,  are  written  by  name  in  his  book 
of  baptism. 

The  Pimas  are  especially  his  people,  but  he 
has  fruit  among  the  Maricopas  and  Pappagoes. 
He  preaches  with  fluency  in  the  Pima  lan¬ 
guage,  but  uses  an  interpreter  before  other 
audiences.  Five  church  buildings  are  to-day 
in  use  and  well  filled ;  soon  another  will  be 
completed.  These  congregations,  and  still  oth¬ 
ers,  are  under  his  care.  His  preaching  has 
very  largely  brought  about  the  necessity  of 
these  gathering  places,  and  his  hands  have  led 
in  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  needed  in  con¬ 
struction  and  furnishing.  Me  preaches  from 
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the  pulpits,  having  now  assistants  also;  he 
leads  the  singing,  or  has  taught  the  choristers ; 
he  plays  the  organs,  or  one  of  his  pupils  is 
before  the  instrument.  No  part  of  erection 
or  care  of  property,  no  preparations  for  or 
conduct  of  the  service,  is  too  menial  for  him. 
No  genius  is  needed  but  his  gifts  are  able  to 
famish.  His  word  is  highest  authority,  his 
presence  is  eagerly  sought  after. 

This  man  has  long  treated  the  ailments  of 
the  sick,  he  has  surveyed  boundary  lines,  has 
leveled  the  fields,  advised  wisely  in  matters 
of  crops,  trees  and  stock,  has  located  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches  so  that  the  water  was  not  expected 
to  flow  up  hill.  That  of  itself  is  a  nice  accom¬ 
plishment  in  a  land  whose  angles  are  so  de¬ 
ceptive,  but  it  is  particularly  so  in  this  case, 
since  the  very  instmments  were  devised  and 
made  by  the  self-taught  surveyor.  Tribal  dis¬ 
putes  and  domestic  difSculties  are  brought  to 
this  giant  in  State  craft.  English  speaking 
and  native  assistants  are  trained  and  guided 
by  this  professor  of  homiletics  and  instractor  in 
theological,  scientific  and  practical  affairs. 

He  is  a  great  man,  a  patriarch  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  welcomed  in  many  villages. 

If  our  Home  Board  had  no  other  record  of 
success,  this  work  alone  would  justify  the 
labors  of  our  brother,  Charles  H.  Cook,  whose 
home  is  in  Sacaton,  Arizona,  and  whose  work 
covers  many  miles  in  every  direction. 

Phoenix.  Arizona.  April  13,  1899. 


A  MI.SSION,AUIES’  KKST. 

“Minnie’s  Seaside  Rest’’  is  a  delightful  re- 
.sort  for  tired  missionaries.  It  is  situated  at 
Old  Orchard  Beach  in  Maine,  three  hours  from 
Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad.  The 
air  is  fine  and  bracing,  the  house  furnished 
with  every  comfort,  and  board  is  $4  a  week. 
Missionaries  can  obtain  reduced  fares  on  the 
railroad  if  they  ask  for  tickets  to  the  Religious 
Convocations  held  on  the  Camp  Ground.  The 
house  will  be  open  from  July  1  to  September 
15,  and  any  one  wishing  to  spend  a  time  there 
should  apply  with  endorsements  from  their 
Board  or  employer  to  Mrs.  Charles  Green,  1701 
Park  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MINE  INHEKITAXCE. 

By  Anna  Temple. 

One  died  long  years  ago. 

And  left  me— death  ? 

Jsay ;  with  his  parting  breath 
He  did  a  life  bestow. 

And  lest  mine  heart  should  be 
Vexed  with  earth’s  strife. 
With  that  great  gift  of  life 
He  left  his  peace  for  me. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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THE  PART  OF  AMERICA  IS  THE  EVAS- 
GELIZATIOS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  6ixt«enth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  McAll  AsBOciation  was  held  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Buffalo  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  May  11  and  12,  and  the  fifty-six 
Auxiliaries  were  well  represented  by  fifty- 
two  delegates.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  present,  and  not 
only  was  the  Buffalo  Auxiliary  fully  repre¬ 
sented,  but  a  large  number  of  Buffalo  people  not 
members  of  the  society  gave  ample  evidence  of 
a  widespread  interest  in  the  cause  of  French 
evangelization. 

The  meeting  was  opened  as  usual  by  a  half 
hour  of  prayer,  after  which  the  President  of 
the  local  society,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Noble,  gave  the 
address  of  welcome,  to  which  the  National 
President,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  of  New 
York,  responded  briefly  but  very  impressively, 
speaking  of  the  need  of  interesting  not  only 
the  younger  generation,  but  men  of  business 
ability  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  from  a  business  standpoint  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  French  people. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Greig,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  France,  spoke  of  the  joyful 
energy  of  the  workers  on  the  field,  their  alert¬ 
ness  to  devise  new  methods,  and  to  discern 
new  opportunities  and  the  evident  presence 
of  the  Spirit.  Lord  Radstock,  who  has  been 
giving  his  winter  to  the  w’ork,  is  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  hopefulness.  Striking  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  North,  the  strongholds  of  anarchy  and 
atheism. 

The  report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Miss 
Caroline  Remington,  urged  a  wider  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  McAll  Record  and  a  more  careful 
reading  of  the  Annual  Report,  told  of  new 
efforts  to  arouse  interest  in  Sunday-schools 
and  recommended  the  presentation  of  the  cause 
in  schools  and  colleges. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Wayland  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  presented  an  intensely 
interesting  report.  A  year  of  unusual  confu¬ 
sion  and  excitement  in  France  has  seen  our 
work  steadily  growing.  The  McAll  Mission 
is  already  extending  her  arms  over  the  world. 
Two  of  her  children  are  missionaries  in  Mada¬ 
gascar,  another,  a  reformed  inebriate,  has  gone 
to  the  Congo  as  missionary  instructor  in 
mechanical  industry,  a  third  is  in  another 
African  mission.  The  second  international 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
held  in  Paris  last  year,  was  presided  by  Mr. 
Greig,  who  introduced  the  society  into  France, 
five  of  the  ten  Paris  societies  being  in  Mc.\ll 
stations.  The  Mission  is  very  active  in  the 
Temperance  work  so  imperatively  needed  in 
France.  The  great  Theological  Faculty  of 
Paris,  of  which  Auguste  Sabatier  is  Dean,  now 
sends  its  students  to  speak  in  our  halls  as  a 
part  of  their  preparation  for  the  pastorate.  A 
system  of  itinerant  evangelizing  has  been  be¬ 
gun  with  remarkably  cheering  results.  The 
work  of  the  Mission  boat  continues  to  be  most 
successful.  Like  all  the  work  of  the  Mission, 
it  is  a  pioneer  for  the  French  evangelizing 
agencies.  A  Baptist  minister  of  this  country, 
after  careful  study,  said  that  the  best  way  to 
help  the  Baptist  Mission  in  France  was  to 
support  the  McAll  Mission. 

An  able  and  deeply  interesting  address  on 
Woman’s  Work  was  made  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Kelly,  the  wife  of  a  professor  in  Columbia 
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University.  A  part  of  woman’s  work  for  the 
Mission  is  to  interest  men  in  it.  Neither 
women  nor  men  can  long  maintain  a  much 
higher  point  than  is  reached  by  the  other.  It 
is  no  excuse  for  a  woman’s  small  contribution 
that  her  husband  is  not  interested ;  let  her 
give  as  serious  an  effort  to  make  missions  at¬ 
tractive  as  she  does  to  make  her  home  attrac¬ 
tive.  Dr.  Duff  said:  “The  church  which  is  not 
evangelistic  will  soon  cease  to  be  evangelical ; 
it  is  so  in  families.  Teach  the  boys  that  mis 
sions  are  worthy  their  interest.  French  Sun 
day-school  children  need  our  help  and  our 
children  need  all  that  is  involved  helping  them. 
The  importance  of  personality  was  never  more 
signally  shown  than  in  this  Mission.’’ 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  A.  R.  Perkins  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  Treasurer,  gave  an  admirable 
report,  analj'zing  the  figures  presented  and 
showing  their  significance.  Contributions  have 
fallen  off  seriously  since  IK'.Mi,  when  nearly 
f:i2,000  were  sent  to  Paris.  This  year  the 
amount  forwarded  was  but  |2(i,41tl.85;  but 
there  is  evidence  that  a  better  result  will  be 
reached  next  year 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton  of  New  York 
gave  an  address  on  The  Mutual  Relations  of 
the  Board  and  the  Auxiliaries,  after  which 
there  was  a  fine  musical  entertainment  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Buffalo  Society,  followed  by  a 
reception  held  by  members  of  the  National 
Board. 

The  mass  meeting  in  the  evening  was  well 
attended,  though  women  were  largely  in  the 
majority.  The  Methodist,  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  were  repre.sented  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  exercises,  which  were 
presided  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  S.  Fitch,  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  addresses  were  by 
Dr.  E.  G.  Thurber,  pastor  of  the  American 
Church  in  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Direction  of  this  Mission,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Elliot  Mott  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Thurber  insisted  that  there 
were  as  cogent  reasons  for  keeping  up  the 
mission  now  as  there  were  thirty  years  ago  for 
founding  it.  The  work  w’as  founded  by  Eng 
lishmen.  We  have  given  co-operation  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  Long  before  the  present  era  of  good 
feeling,  England  and  America  were  in  alliance 
in  working  for  France.  The  McAll  Mission  is 
an  object  lesson  of  the  unity  of  good  people  in 
all  that  is  essential.  This  Mission  has  wrought 
a  change  in  public  sentiment  in  France.  Dr. 
Thurber  was  not  afraid  to  say  that  no  other 
influence  so  tended  to  promote  public  order  as 
this  one. 

Mr.  Mott  gave  a  discriminating  analysis  of 
the  French  character,  showing  it  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  susceptible  to  a  grand  personality,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  alive  to  the  claim  of  Jesus 
when  once  he  was  adequately  presented. 

The  half  hour  of  prayer  on  Friday  was  a 
time  of  deep  spirituality.  That  indeed  had 
been  the  characteristic  of  the  opening  prayer 
meeting  on  Thursday,  but  the  natural  effect  of 
the  interesting  exercises  of  that  day  and  even¬ 
ing  was  to  deepen  the  sense  of  dependence  on 
divine  aid  and  confidence  in  the  divine  approval 
of  this  Mission. 

The  first  business  of  Friday  morning  was  the 
election  of  officers.  Mrs.  O.  H.  Parkhurst  was 
unanimously  re-elected  President  and  on  re¬ 
suming  the  chair  she  spoke  most  earnestly  of 
the  responsibilities  not  only  of  her  office,  but 
those  which  the  Auxiliaries  assumed  in  placing 
her  there,  a  virtual  pledge  of  all  possible  aid 
to  her  as  well  as  of  faithfulness  in  their  own 
work. 

The  Vice-Presidents  elected  were,  Mrs.  James 
A.  Garfield,  Northern  Ohio;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fenn, 
Maine ;  Miss  Anna  H.  Adams  and  Miss  Anna 
L.  Dawes,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  James G.  Voso, 
Rhode  Island ;  Mrs.  Francis  Wayland  and  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Beard,  Connecticut;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Vail, 


Mrs.  J.  Warren  Goddard,  New’  York;  Mrs.  h’. 
W.  Owen,  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  Myers,  New 
Jersey;  Mrs  Floy  R.  Brnnot  and  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Paul,  Pennsly vania ;  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Dupont, 
Delaware;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Berry,  Maryland;  Mrs. 
J.  K.  Stickney,  District  of  Columbia;  Mrs 
W.  W.  Seely,  Southern  Ohio;  Mrs.  O.  J. 
Dearborn,  Indiana;  Mrs.  John  V.  Farwell, 
Illinois ;  Mrs.  Andrew  Cowan,  Kentucky.  The 
out-going  class  of  Directors,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis 
Crozer,  Upland,  Penn.  ;  Mrs.  John  E.  Whit¬ 
ney,  Mrs.  William  BiTcknell  and  Mrs.  James 
F.  Stone,  all  of  Philadelphia,  were  re-elected 
for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Reports  from  Auxiliaries  were  given,  show¬ 
ing  in  general  a  vigorous  condition  of  belief  in 
the  importance  of  the  Mission  and  of  determi¬ 
nation  to  stand  by  it  with  ever  increasing 
devotion;  and  the  President’s  appeal  on  resum¬ 
ing  the  chair  w  as  that  the  down  grade  in  con¬ 
tributions  should  be  checked  and  next  year’s 
collections  be  larger  than  ever.  Some  of  the 
reports  were  scintillating  with  brightness, 
some  of  them  bristled  with  capital  suggestions, 
and  others  were  models  of  terse  condensation. 

The  opening  of  the  Question  Box  followed, 
with  Mrs.  Dimock  of  Elizabeth  as  fountain  of 
general  information.  Many  questions  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance  were  asked  and  briefly  an¬ 
swered  with  great  cogency  and  brightness. 
The  questions  were  nearly  all  in  the  line, 
“How  to  increase  interest,’’  and  in  summing 
up  Mrs.  Dimock  reminded  the  delegates  of  Mr. 
Greeley’s  remark,  “The  way  to  resume  is  to 
resume,  ’  ’  the  way  to  increase  interest  is  to  be 
more  interested  yourself. 

Perhaps  the  best  work  of  every  Mission  Con¬ 
vention  is  done  in  the  “betweenities, ’’ in  the 
luncheon  hour  when  people  talk  informally 
with  right  and  left  hand  neighbor,  in  the  recess 
hour  when  delegates  mingle  with  delegates  and 
“talk  it  over’’  and  compare  experiences.  But 
the  best  hour  of  all  the  Convention  was  with¬ 
out  question  the  Young  People’s  half  hour, 
led  on  Friday  afternoon  by  Miss  Mary  Noble 
of  Buffalo.  One  of  the  insistant  questions  of 
the  McAll  Association  is,  “How  to  bring  the 
young  people  into  the  work,  ’  ’  and  the  local 
committee  of  Buffalo  had  worked  wisely  in 
bringing  in  a  large  group  of  society  girls  as 
aids  in  the  executive  work  of  entertaining 
these  delegates.  Now  at  this  Young  People’s 
half  hour  they  came  together,  not  to  be  told 
about  the  work— they  had  been  hearing  about 
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HbKrL  IS  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween  an  unsupported  assertion 
and  a  demonstrated  fact.” 

Our  assertion  that  Pure  White  Lead  made 
by  the  “  old  Dutch  process  ”  of  slow  corro¬ 
sion  is  far  superior  to  White  Lead  made  by 
patent  or  quick  processes,  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  experience  of  competent, 
practical  painters  everywhere.  Comparative 
tests  made  by  employees  or  parties  interested 
do  not  prove  anything. 

PUP  P  using  National  Lead  Co.’i  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 

r  Any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 

able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  diflerent  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  Jl^il/ia^n  St.,  Nezo  York. 


it — but  to  pray  for  it.  The  sacred  wisdom  and 
simplicity  of  this  arrangement  was  beautiful. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  the  elder  dele¬ 
gates,  visitors,  friends,  casual  or  otherwise,  of 
the  work,  and  it  was  impressive  indeed  to  hear 
those  bright  lovely  girls  asking  God  to  bless  the 
McAll  Mission. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  by  Mrs.  T. 
Mitchell  Tyng,  who  was  sent  to  France  last 
year  to  study  the  work,  and  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  speaking  to  the  Auxiliaries. 
She  made  an  eloquent  presentation  of  The  Two 
Fields  as  she  has  been  learning  them  the  past 
year.  Her  address  was  full  of  impressive  inci¬ 
dents  of  her  own  experience  from  which  she 
came  to  the  conviction,  “France  is  not  a  light 
nation ;  she  is,  thank  God,  a  light-hearted 
nation,  but  she  is  serious  of  mind.” 

To  study  the  work  of  the  Mission  on  the  field 
is  a  liberal  education.  One  never  learns  so 
much  French,  so  much  of  French  thought,  life, 
culture,  history,  character,  as  by  going  to  the 
McAll  Mission  stations  and  learning  to  know 
the  McAll  workers.  Turning  to  the  home  field 
she  counseled  every  manager  first  to  break  up 
the  soil — the  crust  of  conventionality — then 
plant  the  seed — your  own  knowledge— and  if 
it  comes  up  “  a  poor  stand,  ’  ’  why,  replant  as 
the  farmers  do. 

Further  reports  from  Auxiliaries  were  on  the 
whole  encouraging.  An  address  by  Mrs.  D. 
Cowan  of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  read  by  Miss 
Cleveland,  a  Canadian  delegate,  showing  that 
there  are  eleven  Auxiliaries  in  the  Canadian 
Association,  the  collections  of  which,  about 
f 1,000,  go  to  the  work  in  La  Rochelle  and 
Rochefort.  With  regard  to  a  few  reports  which 
had  struck  a  minor  key,  Mrs.  Dimock  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  gave  to  the  despondent  Auxiliaries  a  motto 
from  the  Eastern  Shore,  “Toot  your  horn  if 
you  don’t  sell  a  clam!’’ 

Then  came  the  half  hour  of  testimony  and 
preparation  for  service — too  solemn,  too  inti¬ 
mate  an  hour  to  be  reported  for  those  outside ; 
but  an  experience  that  sent  every  delegate 
home  stronger  and  more  thoroughly  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  work  of  God  in  France.  L.  S.  H. 


THE  KEI.KilOrS  WORLD  OF  THOUGHT 
.1X1)  AFTIOX. 

The  Filipinos  are  well  disposed  towards 
Protestantism,  although  perhaps  the  way  is  not 
yet  open  for  any  determined  effort  in  this 
direction.  Bishop  Thoburn  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  in  Calcutta  has  just  made  a  ten  days’ 
visit  to  Manila  and  preached  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta  he  reports, 
that  from  what  he  saw  in  Manila  he  believes 
that  Protestant  missionaries  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  natives  when  the  country  is 
under  a  constitutional  form  of  government. 
But  at  persent  everything  is  so  disturbed  that 
the  natives  have  not  time  to  think  seriously 
on  religious  subjects.  At  his  service  in  the 
Filipino  theatre  in  Manila  he  had  a  mixed 
congregation  of  American  soldiers,  foreign  vis¬ 
itors,  and  about  fifty  native  F’ilipinos.  When 
the  collection  was  taken  it  exhibited  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  his  audience.  The 
nickel  of  America,  the  old  fashioned  dime, 
the  Indian  rupee,  coins  from  Malaysia,  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  Japan  and  China,  with  a  very  fair 
number  of  American  cents  and  British  pennies. 

The  “Disciples  of  Christ’’  are  a  Christian 
people  who  boast  of  having  no  religious  organ¬ 
ization.  But  they  have  just  held  their  first 
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annual  conference  at  St.  Louis,  and  among  the 
subjects  for  discussion  were  “The  enrichment 
of  public  worship, ’’  “The  value  of  a  theology,  ’ ’ 
and  “Church  organization  and  its  adaptation 
to  present  needs.’’  It  is  very  evident  that 
these  good  people  are  leaning  toward  institu¬ 
tionalism  in  spite  of  their  own  doctrines.  No 
wonder  that  the  advisability  of  holding  such  a 
conference  has  often  been  questioned  in  their 
religious  papers.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
America  are  almost  identical  with  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Brethren  of  Great  Britain.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Campbellites. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  Baptists  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  the  most  stirring  in 
the  memory  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Baptists. 
But  the  discussions  at  their  meetings  show 
that  the  body  is  somewhat  drifting  in  its  posi¬ 
tion  to  those  tendencies  which  impelled  the 
late  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  leave  their  organization. 
Among  the  vital  questions  under  discussion 
were  the  “higher  criticism,’’  “subjects  for 
baptism,’’  and  “open  communion.’’  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  discussion  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  for  Foreign  Missions  has  grown 
rapidly.  For  the  Baptists,  ever  since  the  days 
of  William  Carey,  have  been  much  in  earnest 
in  seeking  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world. 
They  have  a  long  roll  of  eminent  missionary 
heroes,  including  the  names  of  Carey  and  Jud- 
son.  Mr.  Spurgeon  regarded  the  outlook  of 
that  religious  community  of  which  he  was  so 
distinguished  an  ornament  with  some  dark 
forebodings,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Alexander  McLaren  was  welcomed  at  their 
great  meetings  was  an  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
trend  of  the  whole  Baptist  community  at  the 
present  time.  _ 

Mohammedanism  is  by  far  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  enemy  that  Christianity  has  to  encounter. 
That  its  missionaries  in  Central  Africa  are 
making  many  converts  cannot  be  questioned. 
Professor  Vasilief,  who  has  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject  in  China  says  that 
Islam  is  spreading  rapidly  in  that  country. 
And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dean  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Calabar,  on  the  coast  of  upper 
Guinea  in  Africa,  says  the  Muslim  mission¬ 
aries  are  meeting  with  great  success  in  those 
parts.  These  Muslim  missionaries  are  either 
natives  of  the  country  or  people  who  possess 
all  the  habits  of  the  natives,  understand  their 
ways  of  living  and  thinking,  and  are  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  the  European  and  American  mis¬ 
sionaries.  And  whilst  the  Muslims  are  strong 
total  abstainers,  the  Christian  missionary  is 
more  or  less  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  that  liquor  traffic  which  is  pro¬ 


ductive  of  so  much  evil.  When  we  take  all 
this  in  conjunction  with  the  fanatical  spirit  of 
Islam  in  the  Soudan,  in  Africa,  in  Turkistan, 
and  in  Central  Asia  we  must  agree  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vasilief  that  the  outlook  is  somewhat 
alarming. 

The  Bombay  papers  report  that  what  is  known 
as  “Holy  Week, ’’ or  the  week  before  Easter, 
was  religiously  observed  in  the  Baptist  Church 
of  that  city,  and  the  various  incidents  of  our 
Lord’s  passion  and  resurrection  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  some  very  helpful  and  instructive  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  bj' Presbyte  ian  and  Baptist 
ministers.  The  event  is  notice.ible  be  ’ansj  the 
“Week  of  Prayer’’  at  the  commencement  of 
the  New  Year  ha-  been  very  strictly  observed 
in  British  India  for  the  last  lliirty  years  or 
more,  but  as  far  as  Bombay  is  concerned  th(  se 
Easter  meetings  seem  to  have  taken  its  place 
In  writing  of  India  it  is  sa’isfactory  to  observe 
that  the  eminent  Scotch  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Free  Church  in  Calcutta,  Dr. 
Macdonald,  asserts  that  there  is  les-  material¬ 
ism  among  the  educated  natives  of  India  now 
than  there  was  twenty  years  ago.  This  state¬ 
ment,  coming  from  one  who  is  regarded  as  the 
Nestor  of  foreign  missionaries,  is  very  notable. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Rev. 
John  Maepherson  has  been  appointed  the  next 
‘  ‘  Chalmers  lecturer,  ’  ’  and  that  he  has  chosen 
for  his  subject  “Christ  and  the  Church  in 
Scottish  Theology.  ’  ’  He  intends,  in  these  lec¬ 
tures,  to  discuss  fully  the  views  of  the  great 
theologians  of  the  Scottish  Church  during  the 
different  periods  of  its  history,  and  to  examine 
the  various  points  of  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
such  as  questions  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church,  and  what  constituted  membership  of 
the  Church,  etc.  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
not  traverse  what  has  already  been  said  about 
Scottish  theology  by  Dr.  James  Walker,  but 
will  endeavor  to  supplement  Dr.  Walker’s  in¬ 
teresting  lectures.  Mr.  Maepherson’s  high  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  theologian  encourages  us  to  hope 
that  we  shall  have  something  of  permanent 
value  in  the  next  Chalmers  Lectures. 


The  Anti-Semitic  feeling  in  Austria  and 
Germany  has  been  once  more  excited  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  regarding  the  ‘  ‘  Kosher,  ’  ’  or  the  meat 
slaughtered  and  eaten  by  the  Hebrews.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  animals  slaughtered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Jewish  rite  are  tortured  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  state  should  interfere.  The 
question  is  now  being  raised  and  the  minister 
of  religion  in  Vienna  has  been  appealed  to, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Anti-cruelty 
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societies  of  the  German  Empire,  who  were 
defeated  in  the  matter  not  very  long  ago,  will 
again  bring  the  matter  before  the  German 
Parliament.  The  subject  is  an  old  one,  and 
excited  [  considerable  interest  in  Switzerland 
about]  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  Jewish 
slaughter  of  animals  was  punishable  by  law. 
It'is'also  on  record  that  two  Hebrew  congrega¬ 
tions  have  already  voted  against  the  use  of 
Kosher  meat. 

Of  [the  making  of  Bibles  there  is  no  end. 
There  is  not  a  Bible  publisher  in  existence  who 
has  not  placed  in  the  market  some  attractive 
edition  of  the  sacred  book  in  a  cheap  form. 
But  do  the  “common  people’’  read  the  Bible 
as  much  as  they  used  to  do  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago?  Are  there  as  many  Bible  classes? 
Do  ministers  of  the  Gospel  preach,  for  the 
most  part,  to  people  who  read  and  study  their 
Bibles?  These  are  important  questions  which 
might  be  discussed  at  length.  But  when  we 
consider  the  larger  subject  of  Bible  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  world  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  it  is  now  translated  into  four  hundred 
living  languages.  The  China  Agency  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  not 
less  than  one  million  copies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  Chine.se  tongue  during 
the  year  1898.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
ninety-fifth  birthday  gathering  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  held  in  London  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  was  a  magnificent 
birthday  cake,  which  occupied  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  platform  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  which 
was  cut  by  Miss  Evaline  Charles-Edwards,  a 
little  girl  who  is  the  great-great-granddaughter 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  in  Wales, 
who  was  the  founder  of  this  magnificent 
society,  which  with  our  own  American  Bible 
Society  has  given  the  Bcok  of  God  to  the 
whole  world. 

THE  SYNODICAL  AID  FUND. 

F.  H.  Peatchell. 

“What  is  in  a  name?’’  Bankers  attach  much 
importance  to  a  signature  at  the  bottom  of  a 
note.  Standing  for  much  or  little,  it  has  an 
important  meaning.  The  name  of  William 
McKinley  appended  to  the  Treaty  recently 
sent  to  Spain  shows  that  terms  of  weighty 
importance  affecting  both  countries  have  been 
ratified.  The  name  of  “Wesley”  attached  to 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Great  Britain  has 
had  an  almost  superhuman  force.  The  name 
of  ‘  ‘  Calvin,  ’  ’  as  representing  his  line  of  the¬ 
ology,  controls  in  one  way  or  another  more 
than  half  the  Protestant  world.  What  meaning 
do  New  York  State  Presbyterians  find  in  the 
words  “The  Synodical  Aid  Fund”?  Is  its 
purpose  to  pay  the  railway  fare  of  Commis¬ 
sioners,  or  to  defray  the  local  expenses  of  the 
Synod,  or  the  Secretary’s  salary?  Or  is  it  rather 
to  supply  necessary  literature?  There  appears 
to  be  some  ambiguity  in  the  term,  so  much 
so  that  when  the  collection  is  taken  up  an  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  congregation  seems  to  be  a 
necessity. 

The  Synodical  Aid  is  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  the  “Home  Mission  Fund  of  New  York 
State.  ’  ’  Compared  with  it  the  missionary 
work  is  “foreign”  work — not  less  important, 
no  doubt,  but  still  not  so  closely  laid  upon  the 
people  of  this  State  as  is  the  work  in  this 
State.  Ere  the  Apostles  entered  on  missionary 
journeys  to  the  Gentiles  they  were  bidden  to 
begin  at  Jerusalem.  Imagine  a  man  spending 
time  and  money  in  building  up»  and  beautify¬ 
ing  some  other  man’s  home;  neglect  of  his 
own.  Who  would  esteem  his  self-denial  as 
condoning  his  failure  in  manifest  duty? 

It  is  neither  Scriptural  nor  proper  to  omit  to 
cultivate  our  own  needy  field,  in  order  to 
upbuild  the  outside  work.  If  you  take  the 
nourishment  from  the  roots,  what  will  the 
tree  be?  If  you  curtail  the  fire  in  the  stove,  | 
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what  will  the  heat  be  on  the  broader  circle 
of  the  room?  The  force  and  effects  of  the  out¬ 
side  work  will  be  proportionate  to  the  care  and 
co-operation  we  manifest  toward  the  work  at 
home. 

One  line  of  action,  as  a  means  of  success,  is 
to  print  and  circulate  a  free  and  copious  distri¬ 
bution  of  literature,  giving  a  short  .synopsis  of 
the  labor  on  each  charge  —  Sabbath -sehool, 
Christian  Endeavor  and  general  congregational 
outlook.  An  annual  presentation  of  facts  and 
statements,  together  with  the  Snperintedent’s 
annual  report,  who  is  in  labor  abundant,  cir¬ 
culated  in  all  our  congregations,  prior  to  the 
taking  up  of  the  collection,  could  not  but  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  If  the  general  college 
funds  are  augmented  by  this  means,  why  not 
this?  If  in  the  commercial  world  it  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  why  not  here?  Beyond  all 
question,  we  need  to  give  full  and  necessary 
information,  when  we  claim  the  financial  help 
of  our  people. 

Another  plan,  which  could  not  but  end  in 
good  results,  touching  a  fraternal  bond  of 
union,  and  specially  in  financial  proceeds,  is 
for  each  Presbytery  to  arrange  for  an  exchange 
of  ministers  in  the  various  pulpits,  on  the  day 
the  collection  for  the  Synodical  Aid  Fund  is 
taken  up.  We  gather  that  this  plan  of  inter¬ 
change  of  pulpits  is  adopted  in  a  great  niimber 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  Pennsylvania  State.  It 
would  signify  that  we  are  not  a  rope  of  sand ; 
that  the  life  blood  flows  through  the  body 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Presbyteries  and 
Synod;  that  we  are  not  Congregationalists, 
pure  and  simple,  but  that  a  bond  of  union 
binds  each  Presbytery  closely  and  strongly  to¬ 
gether.  That  the  stronger  churches  in  each 
Presbytery,  in  this  practical  way,  showing  a 
kindly  feeling  of  sympathy,  could  not  but  be 
highly  beneficial  and  euhance  confidence  all 
around. 

If  the  Synodical  Aid  collection,  as  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  “a  home  collection,”  was  made  on 
the  day  of  the  interchange,  it  would  ensure  a 
collection  to  be  secured  in  each  congregation, 
and  probably  to  a  better  public  explanation  of 
the  Fund ;  and  it  would  impart  a  significance, 
importance  and  prestige  that  could  not  be 
obtainable  in  any  other  form.  By  this  means 
an  aggregate  collection  of  $100,000  iu  our 
Synod  would  surprise  nobody. 

The  Episcopal  Church  adopts  this  plan  in 
England  for  their  collection  to  the  Fund  of  the 


‘  ‘  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  ’  ’  and  they 
raise  an  enormous  amount.  Other  churches 
form  a  similar  plan,  and  find  it  satisfactory. 
Of  course  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
adopt  it,  but  being  heretofore  successful,  ap¬ 
peals  to  our  reason  as  very  suggestive  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  An  agreement  as  to  ministers  and 
dates  could  be  arrived  at  at  either  the  spring 
or  fall  stated  meeting  of  Presbytery.  The  fact 
that  a  collection  bj^  this  plan  would  assuredly 
be  taken  up  in  each  eoiigregatioii  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  the  movement,  and  by  a  minis¬ 
ter  from  another  charge  in  the  Presbytery, 
would  place  the  occasion  under  new,  inspiring 
and  encouraging  auspices.  The  Synod  estab¬ 
lishes  this  Fund,  hence  it  should  have  onr 
loyalty.  An  executive  committee  should  not 
feel  as  if  a  crown  of  thorns  was  placed  on  their 
head ;  but  rather,  the  recipients  of  a  benedic¬ 
tion;  walk  in  a  smooth  jiath,  and  magnify 
their  office,  as  if  lifted  by  the  Synod  to  an 
ecclesiastical  coronation.  This  article  carries 
no  more  weight  than  the  reasons  therein  allow. 
The  writer  would  be  just  as  well  pleased  for 
any  other  effective  way  to  carry  out  the 
object,  eliminate  the  debt,  lift  the  burden  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  Executive  Committee,  aud 
give  force  to  the  Synod’s  decision;  but  the 
simplicity,  importance,  reasonableness,  and 
utility  of  this  plan  to  ensure  success  seems  to 
me  to'  commend  itself  to  all. 
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THE  SEVENTY-EIGHTH  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
AUBURN  SEMINARY. 

The  week  jast  passed  has  been  marked  in 
many  ways.  The  “Miracle  of  May’’  was  never 
more  charming;  and  our  spacions  gronnds, 
with  well-kept  lawns  planted  with  rare  shrnbs 
and  trees,  the  athletic  field,  the  noble  group  of 
buildings,  all  near  the  heart  of  a  growing 
city,  and  within  touch  of  a  score  of  thriving 
towns,  impress  the  visitor  with  the  fine  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Seminary  an  outlook  of  peace  and 
beauty  upon  the  complex  and  strenuous  life  of 
the  generation. 

We  have  never  had  a  larger  or  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  gathering  of  alumni ;  the  classes  well 
back  into  the  forties  were  represented,  and 
the  younger  men  were  here  in  force  with  their 
class  reunions.  But  once  before  in  recent 
years  have  there  been  so  many  Commissioners 
present,  the  year  that  the  character  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Seminary  were  threatened 
by  the  movement  for  Assembly  control. 

But  the  week  has  been  especially  notable  for 
the  character  of  its  public  exercises.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  sermon  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  (the  successor  of 
the  old  Society  of  Missionary  Enquiry),  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of  Yonkers, 
on  ‘  ‘  Christian  Imperialism.  ’  ’  It  dealt  with  the 
Scripture  argument  for  a  world-wide  evan¬ 
gelism  in  the  light  of  the  world’s  need  and 
the  providential  relation  to  it  of  our  own  na¬ 
tion  and  church.  It  was  a  voice  to  the  con¬ 
science  and  deeply  moved  the  great  audience. 
Through  it  all  was  the  persuasive  plea  of  the 
higher  patriotism. 

The  sermon  before  the  alumni  Wednesday 
evening  in  the  chapel  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  Mason  Clarke  of  Brooklyn,  class  of  1885. 
It  was  from  Colossians  iii.  9,  10,  “In  Christ 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  bodily. 
And  ye  are  complete  in  him;’’  the  Higher 
Unity  of  the  Gospel,  the  Divine  Synthesis  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  bringing  together  of  apparent 
opposites  in  divine  relationship,  the  fragments 
of  truth  in  happy  fellowship;  truth  in  its 
symmetry,  truth  in  perfect  proportion,  truth 
in  its  completeness;  Jesus  Christ  the  centre 
upon  whom  the  converging  rays  of  all  holy 
light  focus.  He  showed  the  harmony  in  Christ 
of  the  truth  at  the  heart  of  polytheism  with 
the  limited  and  defective  conception  of  the 
unity  of  God,  the  harmony  of  mysticism  with 
agnosticism,  of  the  truth  of  God’s  transcend¬ 
ence  with^his  immanence,  theism  with  panthe¬ 
ism.  The  sermon  reminded  one  of  Horace 
Bushnell’s  splendid  visions  of  higher  unity 
out  of  lower  contradictions ;  and  was  expressed 
with  the  force,  exactness,  snggestiveness  of 
Dr.  Clarke’s  intense  and  virile  personality. 
In  the  closing  words  he  made  a  beautiful  ref¬ 
erence  to  Dr.  Booth  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Christian  life:  “Catholic  and 
comprehensive,  many-sided  and  yet  intensely 
loyal  to  what  he  saw  of  Christ,  capable  of 
walking  about  Jerusalem  and  telling  its  towers 
and  bulwarks,  reverent  towards  the  past  and 
hospitable  towards  the  future,  I  tell  you  such 
a  man  is  worth  more  to  the  Church  of  God  as 
a  living  illustration  of  something  of  the  com- 
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pleteness  of  Christ  than  words  can  begin  to 
express.  ’  ’ 

The  memorial  service  to  Dr.  Booth  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  filled  the  chapel  with  alumni 
and  their  friends,  who  listened  with  tender 
and  intense  interest  to  the  addresses  of  Dr. 
Vail  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Dr.  Darling  of 
the  Seminary  faculty.  Both  were  college 
classmates  at  Williams,  and  life-long  friends 
of  our  lamented  President.  Dr.  Vail  spoke  of 
the  college  life  as  prophetic  of  the  character  and 
service  of  manhood.  The  college  boy  had 
singleness  of  devotion  to  the  Father’s  will 
that  gave  unity  to  the  life.  The  refinement 
of  a  pure,  unselfish  heart,  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  manner,  the  winsomeness  of  face  and  voice, 
the  devoted  and  methodical  industry  in  study 
and  parish,  the  outreaching  love,  the  nncalcu- 
lating  and  constant  devotion  were  dwelt  upon, 
that  made  the  long  pastorate  at  Englewood  an 
example  of  the  power  and  costliness  and  joy 
of  a  true  ministry.  Dr.  Darling,  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  coming  of  Dr. 
Booth  to  Auburn,  spoke  as  no  other  member 
of  the  faculty  would  have  the  right  or  power 
to  speak,  of  the  service  as  President  of  the 
Seminary.  It  was  a  tribute  of  love,  and  in 
.such  a  spirit  must  be  interpreted. 

Dr.  Booth  came  to  the  Seminary  in  a  fortu¬ 
nate  time,  but  he  was  himself  the  Seminary’s 
best  fortune.  The  work  of  teacher,  adminis¬ 
trator,  friend ;  the  influence  of  his  public  ser¬ 
vices,  of  his  personal  interest,  of  his  social 
Ufe,  of  the  man,  were  all  traced  with  loving 
appreciation.  “All  that  he  was  to  us,  God 
grant  that  he  may  ever  be  to  us,  as  his  life, 
knit  with  ours  through  the  sacred  years  of 
sweet  communion,  goes  on  unfolding  in  what 
is  best  within  us,  this  man  complete  in  Christ, 
of  whom  God  lets  ns  reverently  and  solemnly 
and  lovingly  affirm  that  his  noblest  eulogy 
must  ever  be  himself.  ’  ’ 

The  six  addresses  by  representatives  of  the 
graduating  class  on  Thursday  evening  were 
all  on  vital  themes,  and  in  style  and  manner 
they  spoke  a  living  message.  The  farewell  ad¬ 
dress,  read  to  the  class,  w^as  prepared  by  Dr. 
Booth  before  his  death,  and  in  elevation  of 
thought  and  prophetic  grasp  and  prescience 
was  the  fitting  crown  of  his  public  teaching. 
In  the  subdued  hush  that  fell  upon  the  hearts 
of  all,  the  words  were  felt  to  be  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  a  glorified  life. 

“Stewards  of  the  Mysteries  of  God’’  was  its 
theme ;  the  inventory,  the  administration,  the 
account  of  stewards ;  a  noble  plea  for  the 
progressive  interpretation  and  enlargement  of 
Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  reverent  loyalty 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  closing  words  must  have 
been  written  in  the  light  of  that  life  where 
there  shall  be  no  dimness  of  vision  and  no 
night.  “No  man  can  render  the  account  that 
the  faithful  stewards  of  God’s  mysteries  can. 
They  have  been  working  with  God ;  and  God’s 
Son,  our  Saviour,  worked  as  they  have  been 
working,  when  he  was  upon  the  earth.  Great 
must  be  their  joy  as  they  report  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  and  receive  the  commendations  of  his  gra¬ 
cious  approval.  The  trust  is  surrendered.  The 
crown  is  bestowed.  ’’ 

Our  minds  have  dwelt  with  gratitude  upon 
the  rich  and  fruitful  years  that  have  gone ;  they 
turn  to  the  future  as  having  still  greater  bless¬ 
ings  in  store.  ‘  ‘  The  best  is  yet  to  be.  ’  ’ 

The  Commissioners,  with  perfect  unanimity, 
and  under  an  unusual  sense  of  divine  guidance, 
elected  as  the  second  President  of  Auburn 
Seminary  the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart  D.D. 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the  class  of  1879.  He 
is  one  of  us,  one  whom  we  know  and  trust  and 
love.  He  has  the  Auburn  spirit,  he  believes 
in  the  Auburn  idea,  his  ministry  has  honored 
his  Alma  Mater  as  it  has  advanced  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  He  is  open-minded,  big- 
hearted  ;  with  generous  views,  large  interests. 
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genuine  sympathies,  fearless  and  loving  loyalty. 
We  believe  we  have  found  the  man. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1899.  A.  S.  H. 

Missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
who  wish  to  visit  Chautauqua  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  are  invited  to  occupy  rooms,  free  of  ex¬ 
pense,  in  the  Cottage  connected  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  House  for  two  weeks  in  July  or  August. 
Of  course  an  early  application  should  be  made, 
so  that  as  many  as  possible  can  be  entertained. 
If  there  is  room,  after  providing  for  such  mis¬ 
sionaries,  young  men,  sons  of  missionaries  of 
the  Presbyterian  Boards,  who  wish  to  pursue 
some  course  of  study  at  Chautauqua,  and  any 
Presbyterian  minister  and  wife,  or  the  widow 
of  any  minister,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
Boards  of  our  Church,  will  be  received.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mrs.  Julia  N.  Berry,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WEEK’S  BCSISESS. 

A  review  of  the  past  week  in  financial  circles 
shows  a  depressing  inflnence  upon  specnlative 
sentiment,  caused  by  the  sadden  death  of  such 
a  prominent  leader  as  Ex-Govemor  Flower. 

Naturally,  some  of  the  lees  principled  trad¬ 
ers  pat  forth  every  effort  to  produce  a  panic  in 
speculative  securities,  but  their  success  was  but 
temporary,  even  in  the  so-called  Flower  stocks. 
The  best  informed  men  in  the  Street  said  Sat¬ 
urday  that  they  did  not  feel  any  uneasiness 
over  the  future  of  the  market,  because  values 
were  based  upon  solid  business  conditions. 

The  April  reports  of  earnings  of  the  railroads 
were  highly  satisfactory — on  United  States 
roads  nearly  five  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year. 

The  volume  of  business  continued  beyond  pre¬ 
cedent — in  half  the  month  averaging,  at  all  the 
clearing  houses,  nearly  $20,000,000  more  than 
for  the  month  of  April. 

The  report  of  Dun  &  Co.  for  the  first  week 
in  May  was  a  source  of  encouragement  to  the 
trade  on  account  of  the  absence  of  failures. 
These  dropped  during  the  week  to  $762,611,  this 
being  the  only  week’s  return,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  ever  made  below  $1,000,000.  But  there 
were  special  reasons  for  gratification  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  course  of  industries,  which 
showed  better  business,  on  the  whole,  than  in 
previous  weeks,  with  large  additions  to  the 
wages  of  labor  and  a  material  increase  in  the 
consuming  demand  for  textiles  and  shoes,  while 
the  situation  is  unusually  free  from  labor 
troubles  of  any  magnitude. 

Prices  have  advanced  generally  for  men’s 
boots  and  shoes  under  a  demand  which  made 
an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  over  the  first  week 
in  May  of  last  year.  The  demand  for  cotton 
goods  has  been  heavy,  while  the  wool  sales 
have  been  on  the  increase,  especially  for  the 
better  grades  of  goods. 
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organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established .  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  *700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Leotuiv  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Mooke,  President. 
Thkophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

IS5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  pro\dded  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.H.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMEBIC  AN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incoriiorated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

Rots  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
Tew  York;  publishes  the  Sailors’  Maaazine.  the  Seaman' $  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Beat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
1E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


'a’HE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  d  estltute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  *300  to  $.500  suppor  ts  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  lOEast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Svrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


PHILADELPHIA';  HORSE  SHOW  AT  W'lS- 
S.AHICKOX  HEIGHTS. 

Special  Excursion  Tickets  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The  eighth  annual  open-air  exhibition  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Horse  Show  will  be  held  on  St.  Martin’s  Green, 
Wissahickon  Heights  Station,  Philadelphia,  May  30  to 
June  3,  inclusive. 

The  announcement  of  an  exhibition  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  this  organization,  which  is  composed  of  leading 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  itself  an  assurance  of  per¬ 
fection.  The  prize  list  is  liberal,  and  representatives  of 
the  best  society  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  other  Eastern  cities  will  enter  their 
horses  and  equipages  in  the  competition  for  the  pre¬ 
miums. 

The  grounds,  which  are  located  immediately  on  the 
(3iermantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  eleven  miles  from  Broad  Street  Station, 
are  ample  for  all  purposes  of  the  show,  and  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  visitors  are  complete. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  special 
excursion  tickets,  including  coupon  of  admission,  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Wilmington,  West 
Chester,  Phoenixville,  and  principal  intermediate  sta¬ 
tions  (as  well  as  the  Chestnut  Hill  Branch)  to  Wis¬ 
sahickon  Heights  Station,  May  39  to  June  8,  good  to 
return  until  June  5, 1899,  inclusive. 


No.  30 of  the  “Four  Track  Series,”  entitled  “The  Ad¬ 
irondack  Mountains  and  How  to  Reach  Them,”  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railrpad. 

This  folder  contains  an  immense  amount  of  practical 
information  about  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  a  con¬ 
densed  but  very  comprehensive  form. 

It  has  a  map  of  this  wonderful  region,  carefully  revised 
to  date,  also  a  complete  list  of  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses, 
Private  Camps,  Lakes  and  Rivers,  plainly  and  correctly 
located  on  the  map  by  marginal  references. 

The  time  retmired  to  make  the  trip  from  any  large  city 
in  the  United  States  is  also  given. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  post  paid,  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  a  one  cent  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  (jeniral  Station,  New  York. 


“  SUWraiEB  HOMES.” 

The  “  Summer  Homes  ”  Book  of  the  New  York,  Onta¬ 
rio  &  Western  Railway  contains  much  Information 
about  the  delightful  locations  in  the  mountains  along 
that  line,  where  city  people  may  escape  from  the  heat  of 
the  summer  and  rest  in  cool  breezes,  free  from  mosqultws 
and  malaria,  with  the  pure  air,  pure  water  and  pure  milk 
for  which  that  region  is  famous.  The  book  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  and  uiustrated,  and  will  be  valuable  to  the 
fishermen,  the  seeker  after  health  and  all  those  looking 
for  summer  resorts.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  at  871 
Broadway.  _ 


A  most  interesting  account  of  the  new  fast  mail  train 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha  has  been  issued  by  the 
Passenger  Departmentof  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway.  The  story  is  entitled  ‘‘A  Thrilling  Night  s 
Ride,”  and  is  from  the  pen  of  H.  I.  Cleveland,  a  passen¬ 
ger  in  the  engine  cah  on  the  first  record  breaking  run. 


Presbyterj-  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at 
the  Board  of  Fhiblication  rooms,  Monday,  June  .'i.  at 
10.30  a.m.  James  Frothinobam,  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible:  Edited  by  James  Hastings  M.A.,  D.D.,  '^th 
the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie  M.A.  and  others.  Vol¬ 
ume  IL 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  European 
History ;  An  Outline  of  Its  Development.  George  Bur¬ 
ton  Adams.  $1.40. - The  Modern  Reader’s  Bible ;  Bible 

Stories  (New  Testament.)  Richard  G.  Moulton  M.A., 
Ph.D.  .'iO  cents. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York :  A  Thousand 

In  the  Arctic ;  Frederick  G.  Jackson.  $6.00. - The 

Awkward  Age ;  Henry  James.  $1.50. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York :  The  ;8tory  of 

the  British  Race;  John  Munro.  40 cents. - A  Histoir 

of  the  American  Nation ;  Andrew  C.  McLauglln.  $1.40. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York:  England 
In  the  Age  of  Wycliffe ;  (Jeorge  Macaulay  Trevelyan. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  :  A  Life  for  Liberty : 
Anti-Slavery  and  Other  Letters  of  Sallie  Holley.  Edited 

by  John  Wliite  Chadwick.  $1..50. - Little  Journeys  to 

the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters ;  Titian.  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard.  10  cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston,  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem ;  John  Kosen.  $1.50. — - 

Liverton  Tales;  Alice  Brown.  $1.50. - The  Queen  of 

the  Swamp;  M.  H.  Catherwood.  $1.35. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston;  The  Victory  of 
the  Will;  Victor  Charbonnel.  Translated  by  Emily 

Whitney.  $l..'i0. - Stars  and  Telescopes;  David  P. 

Todd.  ^2.00. 

PERIODICALS. 

May:  Book  Reviews;  Biblical  World;  Religious  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews;  Hartford  Seminary  Record;  Saint 
Andrew’s  (3ross;  Church  Union;  Sunday  School  World; 
Travel;  The  Musician:  Chinese  Recorder;  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society;  Berea  Quarterly; 
Music  Teacher ;  Literary  Digest ;  Methodist  Review ; 
Presbyterian  Visitor;  Word  and  Work. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

1899  Year  Book  of  Market  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  Twenty-seventh  An* 
nual  Report,  1898. 

Disarmament  of  Nations  or  Mankind  One  Body, 
(jleorge  Dana  Boardman  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Neely’s  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  Forty-seventh  Year. 
Annual  Report  for  1898. 

The  Ideal  Prayer.  Theophilus  P.  Sawin. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Eightieth  Annual  Report,  1898. 

Overture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Peoria  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Christ  Coming  in  Glory.  Rev.  David  O.  Mears  D.D. 

Human  Vivisection.  A  Statement  and  an  Inquiry. 

Summer  Homes  on  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railway. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Permanent  Com-, 
mittee  on  Temperance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A.,  May  1,  1899. 

Catalogue  of  Marietta  College,  1898-1899. 

Studies  in  the  Miracles  of  Jesus.  William  H.  Sall- 
mon  M.A. 

Systematic  and  Proportionate  Giving.  William  H. 
Sallmon  M.A. 


DEATH. 

Barton.  At  New  York,  May  13,  Caroline  A.  Barton, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Barton  D.D.  and  Susan 
Williams  Barton,  of  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  A.  S.  Seymour  of  New  Bern,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  A  short  service  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
May  14,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Houghton,  19  St. 
Nicholas  Place.  Funeral  services  and  interment  at 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  May  15. 


P 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

lERMONT-ON-THE^HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  Si  K.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


TO  RENT.  —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-story  modem 
house,  semi-detached,  50x35  ft.,  17  rooms,  2  baths. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washinst- 
ton  Heights.  35  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


/CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE.  Two  Manuals,  buUt 
50  by  House  of  Buffalo.  In  use  about  twenty  years, 
will  be  sold  very  low,  as  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  new 
Memorial  organ.  Apply  to  Geo.  R.  Williams,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


* 
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THE  MODERATOR’S  SERMON. 

(Continued  from  pai/e  9.) 

luver  truth,  or  to  put  the  old  truth  in  new 
and  more  acceptable  garments.  But  the  truth 
must  abide  and  haye  revelation.  The  atone¬ 
ment  is  the  way  of  salvation.  “The  blood  of 
Jesus  Obrist,  his  Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  ’  ’ 
The  cross  must  abide  the  central  theme  of  a 
regenerate  life  and  regenerating  Gospel.  The 
omcified  is  the  only  answer  to  the  guilty,  the 
only  peace  to  the  troubled,  the  only  rest  to  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden.  We  must  not  strive 
to  heal  the  wounds  in  his  hands  and  side. 
Whatever  beauty,  grace,  wisdom,  power  he 
may  bring  to  our  varied  wants  and  ambitions 
and  possibilities,  over  all  and  through  all  must 
appear  the  shadow  of  that  cross.  Back,  back, 
ba^  from  temporalities,  politics,  questions, 
literature,  society,  philosophies,  back  to  the 
sweet  story  of  old,  simple,  comprehensive,  en¬ 
during,  satisfying.  To  the  uplifted  cross  flow 
all  relations,  all  influences,  all  delights,  all 
moneys,  all  song,  all  life.  It  is  the  messenger 
of  peace.  Out  of  atonement  is  the  highest  con¬ 
ception  of  love  and  fatherhood.  That  cross  in¬ 
spires  both  reverence  aud  love.  It  is  the  rich¬ 
est  revelation  of  the  divine  heart.  Justice  is 
the  expression  of  love,  aud  love  moves  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Divine  love  will  swallow  up  death;  it 
only  has  within  itself  the  expression  of  divine 

Justice.  It  is  the  quickening  of  spiritual  life, 
t  is  the  inspiration  of  morality  It  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  beneficence. 

“  Thou  blessed  Lamb, 

The  best  morality  is  love  of  Thee.” 

S.  The  Vision  of  the  Regnant  Christ.  He  is 
the  Son  of  God  with  power.  When  Paul  re¬ 
veals  him  to  the  Philippians,  it  is  not  only  as 
the  one  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross,  but  by  very  reason  of  that  humilia¬ 
tion  as  the  one  whom  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him  and  given  a  name  which  is  above  every 
other  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow — of  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  the  earth  and  things  under  the  earth. 
When  he  was  revealed  to  the  Apostle  John,  he 
moved  with  authority  and  glory  in  the  midst 
of  the  golden  candlesticks.  When  he  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  Canticles,  he  wore  the  gold  ring 
set  with  beryl,  the  seal  ring  of  Jehovah. 

We  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  old  word 
Mediator.  It  is  rather  obsolete  to  speak  of  the 
Mediatorial  reign  of  Christ;  but  with  the 
words  the  truth  also  slumbers,  that  this  Christ, 
as  onr  Redeemer,  has  sovereign  authority ;  that 
he  has  authority  by  virtue  of  that  sacrifice. 
He  is  incomplete  in  his  relationship  to  you  and 
me,  save  as  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  and  the 
gold  ring  gleam  before  onr  eyes  and  in  our 
hearts.  We  teach  the  children  in  the  Sabbath - 
school  that  Christ  executes,  as  our  Redeemer, 
the  offices  of  prophet,  priest  and  king;  but 
evangelistic  and  easy-going  Christians  persuade 
ns,  almost  unconsciously,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Christ’s  work  save  that  of  an  atoning  sacri¬ 
fice.  A  monotonous  call  of  “Come  to  Jesus”  is 
a  belittling  Gospel.  A  Christ  only  imploring 
men  to  be  saved  is  a  belittled  Saviour.  Indis¬ 
solubly  linked  together  are  these  three  offices 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  link  broken,  all  falls 
to  the  ground.  He  who  accepts  him  as  prophet 
and  not  as  priest  aud  king  has  a  broken  chain. 
If  to  the  prophet  relationship  and  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  Jesus  Christ  we  add  this  royal  preroga¬ 
tive,  we  are  bound  with  chains  stronger  than 
those  of  steel,  indissolubly  united  in  the  very 
work  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  media¬ 
torial  reign  of  Christ  governs  all  conditions  of 
life— human,  celestial  and  devilish;  touches 
men  and  angels,  heaven  and  hell,  so  that  every¬ 
where  and  in  all  things  and  through  all  time 
Christ  reigns,  and  his  soul  touches  them  and 
his  authority  uses  them  and  gathers  them  all 
up  for  the  development  of  his  one  eternal  pur¬ 
pose.  All  physical  conditions  are  under  his 
control.  This  one  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem ; 
who  walked  in  Palestine ;  who  bowed  yonder 
in  Gethsemane ;  who  died  upon  the  cross — this 
one  is  in  heaven  carrying  our  humanity  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  glorified,  regal, 
absolute. 

There  can  be  no  successful  rebellion  against 
him.  He  uses  the  very  elements,  their  laws 
moving  at  his  request.  He  watches  and  con¬ 
trols  the  great  currents  of  the  rivers  and  seas ; 
the  thunder  and  lightning;  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  spring-time  and  autumn — all  conditions  of 
life,  of  nationalities,  of  political  relationships, 
of  social  complexities,  of  the  advance  of  civil¬ 
isation;  nothing  falls  save  as  he  permits  its 
fall,  nothing  rises  save  as  he  ordains  its  rise. 
Over  all  natural  phenomena,  over  all  physical 
conditions,  in  all  moral  government  of  the 
world,  Jesus  Christ  walks,  and  the  glitter  of 
that  gold  ring  shines.  He  commands  yonder 


the  wheels  still  more.  What  the  body  needs  is  oxygen. 
Oxygen  to  the  body  is  like  oil  to  an  engine.  It  cannot  run 
without  it. 

The  Eiectropoise  is  a  remedy  which  cures  without 
medicine,  placing  the  body  in  such  condition  that  it  will 
take  directly  into  the  circulation  all  oxygen  required, 
thus  throwing  oH  all  the  impurities  and  leaving  the 
system  as  nature  intended  it. 

The  Eiectropoise  conscientiously  used  will  cure  Catarrh 
Neuralgia,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  Insomnia  and  Indigestion. 

A  Doctor  Writes  of  It. 

“  Without  a  doubt  the  Eiectropoise  has  the  gift  and  rawer  to 
cure  multitudes  who  without  it  must  surely  ole,  and  that,  too, 
in  early  life  or  In  the  very  maturity  of  strength,  when  their 
untimely  death  Is  most  dllllcnlt  of  solution.” 

C.  COLEOBOVS,  M.D.,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  C.  Moulsdale,  B.O.,  Fh.D.,  writes: 

“  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  curative  effects  of  the  Eiectropoise- 
In  December,  1895,  I  was  threatened  with  complete  Nervous 
Prostration  and  was  also  troubled  with  Insomnia  and  Dyspep¬ 
sia.  My  case  was  so  serious  that  some  of  my  friends  advls^ 
mo  to  quit  preaching  at  least  for  a  year.  I  consulted  several 
physicians,  one  of  them  an  eminent  specialist,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  help  me.  At  the  time  when  I  was  suffering  most  a 
friend  urged  me  to  try  the  Eiectropoise,  which  I  did.  From 
that  time  I  ceased  taking  hypnotics.  I  grew  gradually  better 
and  now  X  can  say  I  am  as  well,  apparently,  as  I  have  ever  been. 
I  regard  the  Eiectropoise  as  an  instrument  of  great  curative 
value.”— Boontou,  N.  J.,  March  27,  1899. 

Our  112-page  Illustrated  book  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request  to  yourself  and  friends. 

Also  upon  request  we  will  mall  a  12-page  treatise 
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the  angels,  and  here  the  spirits  from  hell. 
Every  condition  of  life,  every  possible  inven¬ 
tion,  discovery,  commerce,  literature,  all  relig¬ 
ions,  all  mor^ity,  all  civilized  conditions,  he 
holds  them  in  his  hand,  uses  them  for  his  pur¬ 
poses,  living  or  dying,  by  his  command.  Jesus 
Christ  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Lord  of  Lords. 
His  thought,  his  interests,  his  affection,  his 
judgment,  control  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
of  men,  all  material  things,  all  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  all  civil  life,  all  spiritual  existence. 
This  world  does  not  exist  for  Caesar,  but  for 
the  Church,  through  Christ.  And  he  is  the 
hope,  over  all  things  thus  to  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  his  special  care  because  he  is  its 
origin  and  its  life.  Other  theories  and  sug¬ 
gestions  intrude.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  a 
human  institution,  the  result  of  expediency, 
the  growth  of  special  conditions,  a  changing 
adaptation  to  changing  needs.  We  have  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  “new  kingdom”  in  dissatisfaction 
with  the  decay  and  obsoletism  of  the  Church. 
It  came  from  God.  He  gave  the  lines  of  its 
foundations,  broad  and  enduring.  He  has 
assured  his  divine  presence  alway  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  There  may  be  a  change  through 
changing  conditions,  adaptations  to  new  devel¬ 
opments  ;  but  always  the  Church  of  Christ, 
always  a  living  Church,  because  always  a  liv¬ 
ing  Christ.  He  rules  in  all  things  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church.  His  sceptre  sways  that  his 
eternal  purpose  for  the  Church  may  have 
development,  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  of 
providence,  that  through  these  there  may  be  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  his  grace. 

The  progress  of  the  years  is  Christ’s  work. 
Beneficence,  sympathy,  sacrifice,  progress — 
everywhere  shows  the  gleaming  of  the  gold 
ring  and  the  pointing  of  his  sceptre,  his  Gosiiel, 
his  being,  radiant  every  day  before  human 
eyes.  This  conviction  makes  life  worth  living. 
In  war  and  rumor  of  war,  in  upheaval  and 
change  and  destruction  and  revolution,  Christ 
is  educating,  remodelling,  furnishing,  con¬ 
trolling.  Life  is  transflrared,  trial  is  made  a 
joy,  and  all  things  work  together  for  good. 
That  sovereignty  of  Christ  has  endowed  us 
with  the  past,  with  its  stimulating  history  and 
attainment ;  that  same  sovereignty  endows  us 
with  the  present,  with  its  imperative  attain¬ 
ments  and  opportunities.  Mightiest  changes 
are  before  us  in  individual  and  organized  life. 
The  inspiration  of  all  attainment  is  hope,  a 
better  future,  a  better  time ;  but  only  as  we 
are  inflexibly  and  enthusiastically  loyal  to 
that  sovereignty. 

To-day  we  stand  before  the  impressiveness 
of  his  command,  comprehending  more  than 
ever  of  the  world’s  achievements  and  opportu¬ 
nities.  That  very  i^ft  is  necessity  and  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  significant  to  the  thoughtful 
Christian  to  recognize  the  five  epochal  events 
of  the  past  year,  in  each  of  them  the  pointing 


finger  of  this  Mediatorial  king — the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  Anglo-American  friendship, 
the  Czar’s  proposal  for  peace,  the  re-formation 
of  China,  the  opening  of  the  Soudan ;  Liberty, 
unity,  peace,  light,  redemption.  Christ  is  up¬ 
lifting  the  curtain  as  never  before  to  human 
gaze.  The  most  significant  century  of  history 
is  closing;  the  most  significant  opportunity  of 
history  is  opening.  The  world  is  brought 
nearer.  The  pulse  of  a  new  life,  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  new  ideas,  the  expectation  of  awak¬ 
ened  hope  thrills  and  awakens  the  distant 
and  darkened  nations.  In  the  East  the  sun 
does  not  rise ;  it  leaps  above  the  horizon  I  The 
dawn  has  suddenly  come  before  our  astonished 
gaze.  We  are  living  in  the  golden  age  of 
humanity.  The  beams  of  the  sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  gleam  into  open  doors  to  the  North,  to  the 
South,  to  the  East,  to  the  West.  Hermit  na¬ 
tions  are  no  more.  Not  alone  in  multiplied 
converts,  but  in  ideas,  principles,  habits,  com¬ 
merce,  government,  education,  fellowship,  he 
has  revealed  himself  in  achievement  and  un¬ 
wonted  opportunity.  Ours  it  is  to  awaken,  to 
arise,  to  see,  to  listen.  To-day  as  we  convene, 
in  General  Assembly,  the  Peace  Congress  meets 
in  the  capital  of  Holland.  The  very  call  is 
the  echo  of  Christ’s  prayer,  “Thy  kingdom 
come.”  That  Congress  declares  that  God  hath 
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done  great  things  for  ns.  Nations  are  flowing 
together.  In  the  presence  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  the  Church  cannot  be  careless.  We  dare 
not  refuse  obedience.  He  calls  us  to  subjuga¬ 
tion.  Force  is  the  only  argument  known  to 
savages,  from  Joshua  to  McKinley.  The  earth 
must  be  subdued  that  it  may  bring  forth  the 
rose  and  the  fruit — that  it  may  bring  forth  the 
trees  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  Our  national  life  has  new 
impulse  and  dazzling  ambition.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  out  from  our  provincialism  with  an  awak¬ 
ened  thought  and  high  purpose.  There  are 
dreams  of  wealth,  extended  commerce,  enlight¬ 
enment,  liberty.  We  have  made  war  for 
humanity.  We  have  conquered  for  humanity. 
That  victory  will  be  a  defeat,  and  that  endow¬ 
ment  a  poverty  and  destruction,  save  as  through 
these  open  doors  the  Church  shall  immediately 
and  enthusiastically  carry  the  vision  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  see  peace,  white  fields,  inviting 
doors  of  commerce,  liberty  and  enlightened 
races;  but  I  see  them  all  beyond  the  cross. 
There  is  no  other  way  than  by  Calvary.  Cul¬ 
ture  is  not  the  salt  to  save  the  republic.  Lib¬ 
erty  will  become  license,  commerce  a  curse  and 
wealth  a  blight,  save  as  they  are  received  and 
held  in  the  light  of  that  glorious  vision  in  the 
person  and  work  of  the  crucified  and  regnant 
Christ.  I  believe  in  imperialism,  but  an  im¬ 
perialism  that  is  a  beneficent  republicanism. 
I  believe  in  a  war  for  humanity,  but  in  a  war 
for  humanity  which  carries  to  humanity  the 
enduring  peace  and  good  will  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  We  cannot  escape  responsibility. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  swollen  ease.  If  we 
dally,  another  will  dominate.  If  we  evade, 
we  lose  the  sceptre.  We  will  take  no  step 
which  will  condemn  our  forefathers  or  rebuke 
the  ring  of  the  Pilgrim’s  staff  upon  Plymouth 
Rock;  but  with  kindred  faith  and  enterprise, 
we  will  seek  to  carry  to  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  the  light  and  glory  of  the  celestial  vision. 
We  have  come  into  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this.  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Philippines — these  are  the  summons  of  our 
Mediatorial  king.  Questions  of  politics  do  not 
enter  here,  nor  personal  wish.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  words.  The  man  of  Macedonia  waves 
and  calls  to  us  from  across  the  waters.  This 
is  not  the  day  for  microscopic  vision.  We  have 
waited  long  over  material  considerations  and 
refined  discriminations.  We  are  tempted  to 
see  and  consider  only  the  little  circle  which 
bounds  the  domestic,  the  comfortable,  the 
politic.  It  is  the  day  for  telescopic  vision.  A 
wide  horizon,  high  achievements,  beatific  pros¬ 
pects,  stars  of  magnitude  and  brilliance.  Worlds 
of  spiritual  wealth  await  and  invite  our  enter¬ 
prise  and  conquest.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and 
see.  It  is  not  time  for  retrenchment.  To  re¬ 
trench  is  to  retrograde.  Our  foreign  mission 
enterprise  must  recognize  opportunity  and  hear 
the  authoritative  command.  It  is  a  matter  of 
humiliation  that  in  the  yearly  increase  of 
money,  of  numbers,  of  infiuence,  of  opportu¬ 
nities,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  appropria¬ 
tion  or  gifts.  We  have  gone  for  years  upon 
the  same  level.  There  comes  no  intelligent 
method  and  no  uplifting  enthusiasm.  It 
seems  to  be  constantly  a  matter  of  hysterics  or 
lassitude.  Our  Mediatorial  king  commands 
as  never  before.  Opportunities  gleam  with  the 
glory  of  his  presence.  The  future  offers  at¬ 


tainments  and  victories  of  grace  unprecedented. 
Indifference  is  disloyalty.  Apathy  is  sin. 
There  is  especial  obli^tion  upon  ns.  Ameri¬ 
can  republicanism  has  its  mold  and  inspiration 
from  Presbyterian  republicanism.  American 
imperialism  must  have  its  counterpart  in  Pres¬ 
byterian  imperialism  which  will  awaken  to 
the  significance  of  itself ;  which  will  recognize 
its  own  fitness  and  opportunity,  and,  in  the 
distinctness  and  responsibility  of  its  own  life, 
go  forth  and  carry  its  republican  beneficence, 
its  spiritual  republicanism,  its  divine  spiritnal- 
ness  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Patriotism  is  not  provincialism  either  in 
church  or  state.  We  will  make  Presbyterians 
if  we  can.  If  Presbyterianism  is  not  suitable 
to  the  Philippines,  it  is  not  suitable  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  it  does  not  belong  everywhere,  it  be¬ 
longs  nowhere.  If  it  is  not  adapted  to  all 
climes,  it  is  not  adapted  to  anv  clime.  It  is 
not  a  narrow  or  provincial  or  local  idea,  but 
broad,  catholic,  comprehensive.  But  if  we 
are  not  to  car^  Presbyterianism,  we  must 
carry  some  Christianity  thither.  Not  a  mon¬ 
grel  thing,  not  a  false  promise,  but  a  Christ¬ 
ianity  which  works  by  love,  which  purifies 
the  heart,  which  overcomes  the  world ;  which, 
having  seen  him,  sees  the  Father,  which 
illumines  its  path  by  the  light  from  his  Word, 
which  is  washed  in  the  blood  of  Calvary  and 
hails  him  Lord  of  all.  When  enterprise,  wealth, 
morality,  glory  and  patriotism,  when  opportu¬ 
nity  calls,  woe,  woe  to  us  if  we  only  stand 
by  and  wait  and  criticise.  Woe  to  ns  if  with 
hearts  of  courage  we  do  not  leap  to  duty  and 
opportunity. 

We  are  just  entering  the  twentieth  century. 
We  have  signalized  other  epochs  with  special 
gifts.  The  Reunion  with  $5,000,000;  our  Min¬ 
isterial  Relief  Fnnd  with  $1,000,000.  We 
would  be  indifferent  and  unfaithful  if  our  sig¬ 
nificant  position  did  not  have  the  significant 
recognition.  Other  churches  are  moving.  Our 
objects  are  manifold.  We  are  proud  of  our 
record  in  education  and  in  mission  work. 
Schools  and  colleges,  in  this  and  other  lands, 
implore  for  aid  and  enlargement.  They  are  the 
depositories  of  power  for  the  Church.  The 
hour  is  striking.  The  time  should  not  pass 
without  the  initiation  of  a  movement  which 
will  lay  upon  the  altar  a  million  of  dollars  for 
each  century  for  the  educational  and  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  sum¬ 
mon  yon  to  thoughtfulness,  to  gratitude,  to 
high  and  holy  endeavor.  It  will  cost  money, 
but  it  is  always  better  even  to  be  crucified  with 
Christ  than  to  be  released  with  Barabbas — to 
be  poor  with  apostolic  power  than  rich  in 
Roman  condemnation. 

The  world  of  art  is  to-day  impressed  with 
the  faithfulness  and  power  of  the  artist  who 
has  wrought  upon  canvas  not  a  picture,  but  the 
entire  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  artist,  until 
his  fiftieth  year,  depicted  the  life  of  the  boule¬ 
vards  and  the  drawing-room.  A  sudden  reve¬ 
lation  has  given  him  renown  and  power  in  the 
highest  themes  of  religion.  He  tells  the  story 
of  his  conversion,  that,  contemplating  a  work, 
he  entered  one  of  the  churches  of  Paris,  and 
bowing  his  head,  saw  a  vision.  A  peasant  and 
his  wife,  their  ragged  bundle  by  their  side, 
sat  amid  the  ruins  of  a  castle — a  scene  of  utter 
desolation  and  despair.  Over  the  ruins  came 
gliding  a  fifrare  of  One  whose  hands  and  feet 
were  dripping  with  blood,  whose  face  was 
drawn  in  agony.  He  sat  down  by  the  suffer¬ 
ing  ones,  and  laying  down  his  head,  out¬ 
stretched  his  hands  and  feet  as  though  to  say : 
“See,  I  have  suffered  more  than  thou.  I  alone 
am  the  solution  of  sorrow.  I  alone  can  solve 
the  problem  of  life  against  which  Art  and 
Science  and  military  are  marshaled  in  vain.  ’  ’ 
The  vision  was  the  artist’s  awakening.  It  left 
the  church  with  him ;  followed  him ;  sat  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  canvas.  He  could  no  longer 
paint  frivolity  and  idleness  and  sin.  He  was 
compelled  to  paint  the  picture  of  his  vision. 
Completed,  it  did  not  satisfy.  He  must  study. 
He  must  paint  the  real  Christ  amid  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  his  Palestine  home;  and  out  of 
that  vision  and  its  study  came  all  that  won¬ 
drous  pathos  and  beauty  and  power  of  Tissot’s 
pictured  Life  of  Christ.  It  is  the  parable  for 
the  Church. 

2.  The  Disclosure. 

The  vision  will  not  come  through  mere 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Knowledge  cannot 
raise  the  dead.  The  ministerial  touch  has  no 
disclosing  power.  The  person  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  must  be  recognized  in  his  presence  and 
power  if  the  vision  is  to  come  with  its  illu¬ 
mination  and  control.  The  need  of  the  Church 
is  not  in  dogmas  or  treasuries  or  machineries 
or  methods.  With  these  multiform,  abundant, 
adapted  as  never  before,  the  hands  hang  down 
and  the  knees  are  feeble.  Enterprise  never 
languishes  when  faith  is  clear-eyed.  The 
vision  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  must  re¬ 
emphasize  the  doctrine  in  pulpit  and  principle. 
He  is.  He  is  a  Person.  He  is  here.  He  is 
almighty.  He  is  not  straitened  nor  given  in 
measure.  Honor  him  and  he  will  honor  yon. 
To  our  cry,  “Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy 
strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord,’’  comes  like  the 
thunder  and  the  flash,  “Awake,  awake,  put  on 
thy  strength,  O  Zion.  ’  ’ 

A  revival  is  simply  a  day  of  the  Spirit’s 
power.  It  is  possible  to  return  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  enthusiasm  of  other  days.  Now  we 
see  men,  like  trees,  awakening.  We  stumble. 
We  wander  in  uncertainty  and  ineffectiveness. 
When  Christ  touched  the  eyes,  the  man  could 
see.  The  deliverance  and  success  of  the 
Church  will  be  not  in  its  machinery,  nor  its 
wealth,  nor  its  accomplishments,  but  in  the 
recognized  presence  and  spiritual  submission 
the  supernatural  power  promised  of  old 
time.  As  ever,  he  waits  to  be  gracious. 

We  are  straitened  in  our  own  selves, 
must  restore  and  vivify  our  conception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  our  humble  acceptance  of  hie 
method  and  control.  Our  assertive  energy  and 
pride  of  conquest  may  themselves  dishonor  his 
presence  and  withhold  his  power.  In  waiting, 
we  may  renew  our  strength.  Let  ns  be  known 
as  those  who  sing  our  hymns  not  only  to  Christ 
but  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  God.  He  stands 
waiting  with  responsive  revelation  to  every 
honest  cry  of  “Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my 
sight.’’  The  supreme,  imperative,  essentiiu 
need  of  to-day  is  the  divine  touch  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  which  will  arrest  our  wandering  and 
bewildered  gaze,  illumine  the  Word,  give 
money  to  our  treasuries,  devotion  to  our  wor¬ 
shippers,  peace  to  our  councils,  wisdom  to  our 
legislation,  unity  to  our  brotherhood,  simplic¬ 
ity  to  our  faith,  radiance  to  our  hope  and  ardor 
to  our  sacrifice,  because  it  will  give  clear-eyed, 
enraptured  aud  inspiring  vision  of  him  who 
walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks. 
Thou  spirit  of  the  Living  God,  Light  of  light. 
Truth  of  truth.  Life  of  life,  come  in  thy  vivid 
disclosure,  come  in  thy  quick  deliverance, 
come  in  thy  gentleness  and  power,  come  in  thy 
glorious  revelation.  Heal  ns  with  thine  al¬ 
mighty  touch,  anoint  our  eyes  with  eye-salve 
that  we  may  see,  speak  that  our  opened  eyes 
may  behold  the  glory  of  the  King  and  in  that 
light  see  the  great  light  that  shineth  unto  per- 
fectfday. 
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In  our  next  issue  will  appear  the  first  exhi¬ 
bition  of  pictures  submitted  for  tbe  prizes  of 
our  monthly  competition.  As  our  readers 
know,  all  pictures  must  be  submitted  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Evangelist  Camera  Club,  not  later 
than  the  19th,  and  accompanied  by  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  but  a  number 
of  photographs  can  be  submitted  by  the  same 
person.  The  successful  ones  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  comment  and  criticism,  and  should 
we  have  more  than  we  can  treat  in  the  space 
at  our  command  in  one  issue,  some  can  be 
taken  up  the  week  following. 

Our  opinion  has  been  asked  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  plate  and  film  cameras. 
In  general  the  work  done  with  plates  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  done  with  films.  As  the  gelatine 
of  the  film  is  not  a  permanent  substance  it  de¬ 
teriorates  after  a  little  time  and  the  prints 
from  it  are  faulty.  The  one  great  advantage 
of  the  film  over  the  plate  camera  is  in  its 
weight,  and  when  one  is  out  for  a  dozen  or 
more  exposures  this  is  a  considerable  item,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  larger  sizes  are  used. 

The  plates  are  much  more  easily  handled  in 
the  process  of  developing  and  printing,  but 
there  are  metal  holders  which  prevent  the 
films  from  rolling  up,  and  enable  one  to  handle 
the  small  sizes  with  comparative  ease. 

There  have  also  been  several  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  platinum  pictures.  As  the  platino- 
types  do  not  reproduce  satisfactorily,  it  is  best 
not  to  submit  them  for  the  competition. 

The  Willis  and  Clement  platinum  and  carbon 
papers  are  superior  to  any  we  have  used.  All 
these  papers  are  extremely  sensitive  and  should 
be  handled  before  printing  in  a  subdued  light. 
It  is  also  best  to  develop  at  once  after  printing. 
The  printing  should  be  carried  to  a  point  where 
the  details  of  the  half  tones  begin  to  come 
out,  the  outline  being  of  a  yellowish  caste 
bordering  on  orange.  Allow  the  print  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  baths  five  and  ten  minutes,  and 
wash  thoroughly  in  running  water,  or  take 
through  eight  changes  of  water.  This  paper 
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i  Lactncarium  I 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for  ; 
‘  half  century,  in  cases  of  Broncblti^  ; 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  ; 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all  ; 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action.  ; 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  la 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet  ; 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing-  ; 
'  ers  find  them  almost  Indispensable.  ; 
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may  be  easily  handled  without  tearing.  There 
is,  however,  a  platinum  paper  on  the  market 
which  is  not  easily  handled  after  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  muriatic  acid. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  good  results 
from  the  self-toning  platinum  paper  without 
considerable  experience.  The  paper  has  of 
course  been  treated  with  the  acid  bath  and  the 
application  of  hot  water  after  printing  com¬ 
pletes  its  action.  The  chief  objection  to  self- 
toning  paper  is  the  difficulty  of  determining 
when  the  printing  has  gone  far  enough,  as  the 
outlines  are  indistinct  and  the  printing  con¬ 
tinues  after  the  paper  has  once  been  exposed 
to  the  light.  Unless  the  exact  point  is  reached 
the  print  will  be  imperfect.  Failures  are  more 
likely  to  occur  with  such  a  paper,  as  much 
greater  care  and  experience  are  required  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  and  the  paper  is  more 
expensive  owing  to  its  having  been  treated 
with  the  developer.  The  only  really  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  with  this  self-toning  paper  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  strong  contrast  of  shmle  and 
high  light,  thus  making  a  black  and  white 
picture,  but  when  secured  they  are  very  effective. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  May  2  dissolved  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  White  and  the 
Church  of  Brunswick,  to  take  effect  May  5,  and 
appointed  the  Rev.  George  W.  Plack  to  declare 
the  pulpit  vacant.  Mr.  White  expects  to  live  in 
East  Northfield,  Mass.  The  address  of  the  Rev. 
O.  C.  Auringer,  lately  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
Troy,  is  Grant,  N.  Y.  A.  H.  A. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  met  at  Bergen. 
The  Rev.  Janies  A.  Anderson  was  released  from 
the  LeRoy  pastorate,  owing  to  severe  ill- 
health.  The  deep  regret  of  Presbytery  at  the 
illness  which  necessitated  the  severance  of  this 
most  happy  relation  was  recorded.  Presbytery 
also  passed  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Miller,  an  elder  in  the  church 
at  Warsaw,  and  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Presbyterial  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Rev. 
Frederick  S.  W'itter  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Sacramento.  The  Rev.  John 
Wickes,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  has 
been  Treasurer  of  Presbytery,  presented  his 
resignation,  which  was  regretfully  accepted, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Lynn  was  chosen  as  his 
successor.  The  overture  on  Union  with  the 
Southern  Assembly  was  approved ;  the  one  on 
the  “Peoria”  plan  rejected.  Presbytery  peti¬ 
tioned  our  Member  of  Confess  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  B.  H.  Roberts 
of  Utah.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held 
at  East  Pembroke. 

J.  Corwin  Jack.s,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  at  Painted 
Post,  with  an  able  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Heze* 
kiah  Webster,  on  ‘  ‘  The  truth  shall  make  you 
free.  ’  ’  The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  presented  the 
Moderator  with  an  oak  gavel  made  from  wood 
from  the  old  church  of  Wheeler,  of  which  Dr. 
Marcos  Whitman  was  trustee  and  elder.  The 
Rev.  D.  V.  Putnam  was  elected  Moderator  and 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon,  Permanent  Clerk. 
There  were  twenty-two  ministers  and  fifteen 
elders  present.  The  Rev.  David  Craft  and  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Robinson  were  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Wellsboro,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred 
F.  Piatt  from  the  Pres^teiy  of  Niagara. 
Hiram  Bacon  and  Frank  Van  Wie  of  Auburn 
Seminary  were  examined  for  licensure  and 
duly  licensed  to  preach.  Mr.  Bacon  goes  to 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS 

George  Muller  of  Bristol  and 
His  Witness  to  a  Prayer- 
Hearing  God 

By  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  James  Wright,  son-in-law  and 
successor  in  the  work  of  George  MQller.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

This  work  was  largelT  prepared  at  Bristol,  the  home  of 
Mr.  MOller,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  his  family. 

Field,  Forest,  and  Wayside 
Flowers 

With  chapters  on  Sedges  and  Ferns.  Untechni- 
cal  Studies  for  Unlearned  Lovers  of  Nature 
By  Maud  Going,  author  of  “With  the  Wild 
Flowers.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  decorated,  illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  100  half-tone  and  line 
engravings.  $1.50. 

Written  esj^ially  for  people  who,  without  time  or 
possibly  inclination  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
botanical  nomenclature  and  technical  terms,  are  yet 
true  natnre-lovers  and  enjoy  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  familiar  plant  life. 

From  the  Child’s  Standpoint 

Studies  of  Child-nature.  A  Book  for  Parents 
and  Teachei-s.  By  Florence  Hull  Winter- 
burn.  12mo,  cloth,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  $1.25. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  studies  of  child-nature  and 
child-life,  written  with  that  sympathetic  Insight  into 
the  heart  of  childhood  for  which  this  author  is  so  Justly 
noted. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Publishers,  5  and  7  East  16th  Street,  N.  Y. 


Ludlowville  and  Mr.  Van  Wie  to  Merrivale. 
The  Narrative  showed  a  year  of  special  pros¬ 
perity.  The  contributions  for  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions  were  $695,  an  increase  of  $^5 ;  and  those 
for  Home  Missions  were  $1,690,  making  an  in¬ 
crease  for  Home  Missions  as  a  whole  of  $306. 
Only  one  chnrch  is  vacant,  that  at  Oanaseraga, 
which  will  soon  be  supplied.  The  church  at 
Belmont  becomes  self-supporting  after  May 
1 ;  for  which  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Rev. 
Herbert  W.  Knox,  its  efficient  pastor.  The 
popular  meeting  Tuesday  evening  was  addressed 
bj  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Deems  Ph.D.  on  “The 
Development  of  Benevolence;”  and  by  the 


Physicians  Recommend 

unqualifiedly  the  mountains 

of  Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Delaware  Oonnties,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway,  to  those  residents  of  Oreater  New 
York  who  are  seeking  a  SUMMER  HOME  for  their 
families  in  a  region  of 

ABSOLUTE  HEALTH  AT  MODERATE  COST, 

2.0(10  feet  above  the  sea.  Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pure 
Milk.  Send  seven  cents  for  postage  to  the  undersigned, 
or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  below,  the  Superbly  lllna- 
trated  Book,  “SUMMER  HOMES,”  of  ITS  pages.  It 
gives  list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Honsea,  with 
their  location,  rates,  attractions,  etc. 

On  May  27.  28  and  29,  excnrston  tickets  at  reduced 
rates  will  he  sold  at  371  Broadway  and  ferry  offices,  giv¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  of  personaiw  selecting  a  Summer 
home,  and  also  enjoying  a  day’s  fishing  in  this  delight¬ 
ful  region.  Tickets  good  returning  Wednesday,  81st. 

IN  NEW  YORK ;  113, 166, 17L  944, 1354  Broadway ; 

287  Fourth  Ave.,  3  Park  Place,  787  Sixth  Ave^  846  Oolnm- 
bus  Ave.,  153  East  125th  St.,  273  West  186th  St.  Ticket 
Offices  SiYinklin  and  West  48d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN :  4  Court  St-.  860  Fulton  St.,  96  Broad¬ 
way,  801  Manhattan  Ave.,  Eagle  Office. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  X  Beaver  SL,  N.  Y 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


Kev.  Robert  Clements  and  George  W.  Warren 
on  “The  Institutional  Church  in  the  Country 
Parish.  ”  The  fact  was  brought  out  that  nearly 
every  church  in  the  Presbytery  had  improved 
its  building  or  built  anew,  and  had  grown  and 
strengthened  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while 
three  have  been  added,  and  three  had  been 
al>andoned  which  were  too  weak  to  live. 
The  church  at  Painted  Post  is  flourishing 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Knapp. 
The  ladies  entertained  the  Presbytery  delight¬ 
fully  at  the  refectory  of  the  church. 

Wheeler. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  met  on 
the  17th  and  18th  nit.  at  Malden.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Swartz  of 
Pitughkeepsie.  It  was  a  very  able  presentation 
of  the  problem  of  unemployed  church  members, 
based  upon  Matt.  xx.  6,  7.  The  Rev.  Alexander 
K.  Barron  of  Highland  Falls  was  elected  Moder¬ 
ator.  The  Rev.  H.  Bradley  Sayre  was  received 
from  the  Presbyte^  of  Syracnse,  and  the  Rev. 
(George  T.  Galbraith  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Iladson.  The  next  Missionary  Conferrace  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
next  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  October,  at 
Poughkeepsie.  These  annual  conferences  were 
reported  as  increasingly  successful.  William 
Ashton  was  relicensed  as  a  local  evangelist  for 
one  year.  Overtures  respecting  Mormonism 
and  the  manner  of  appointing  the  Standing 
Committees  at  the  General  Assembly  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  approved. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rahway. — A  quiet  work  has  been  going  on 
in  the  Sunday-schools  of  both  the  First  and 
Second  Presbyterian  churches  here.  Fifteen 
members  were  received  in  the  former  at  the 
April  communion,  all  but  one  from  the  Sab- 
bath-school.  The  same  number  was  welcomed 
in  the  Second  Church  and  a  few  Sabbaths  later 
eleven  more,  nearly  all  Sunday  school  scholars. 
Last  Sabbath  Dr.  Leggett,  pastor  of  the  Second, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Hubbard  Payson,  pastor 
of  the  Old  First,  Church  exchanged,  as  is  their 
cnstom  at  least  once  a  year.  A  delightful 
spirit  has  always  existed  between  the  mother 
and  daughter  churches,  never  so  closely  united 
as  under  the  present  pastorates.  Both  congre¬ 
gations  have  received  a  new  impulse  and  in¬ 
crease  by  the  change  of  the  Sunday-school  from 
afternoon  to  morning.  Pastor  Payson  under 
the  direction  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Church 
has  organized  a  children’s  choir.  They  sing  a 
hymn  every  Sunday  morning  after  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  sermon,  which  has  long  been  a  regular 
feature  of  the  morning  service. 

OHIO. 

Toledo. — ColUnguood  Avenue. — This  church 
has  made  a  marvellous  growth  during  the  five 
years  of  its  existence'.  It  is  located  in  the  new 
and  growing  centre  of  the  city.  At  its  last 
communion  twenty -seven  members  were  re¬ 
ceived,  making  the  total  membership  507.  The 
congre^tion  still  worship  in  a  hall,  but  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  build  a  new  church,  or 
at  least  erect  the  chapel,  as  the  new  building 
must  be  rather  more  costly  than  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  present  feel  able  to  undertake.  The 
Rev.  Campbell  Coyle,  the  pastor,  is  a  hard 
worker,  and  allows  no  church  letters  to  turn 
yellow  with  age  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  First  Church  has  recently  secured  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Powell  D.D.  of 
Athens,  O.,  and  during  a  recent  week  he  moved 
his  family  to  the  .city,  and  entered  npon  his 
work  in  earnest.  ‘  The  church  sustained  another 
great  loss  of  members  during  the  interim  of 
changing  pastors,  but  is  now  proceeding  with 
good  hope  of  success.  This  church  is  only 
four  blocks  from  Westminster,  and  the  twain 
might  well  unite. 

Westminstbr — This  church  represents  the 
substantial  Presbyterian  order;  it  makes  no 
rapid  strides,  but  grows  steadily  from  year  to 
vear.  It  has  recently  orgimized  its  young  men 
into  a  Westminster  club  with  a  membership  of 


Stats  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  I 
Lucas  County.  f 

Frank  J.  Cheney  mitkes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Connty  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  ana  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J,  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  4ay  of  December,  A.D.  18%. 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 
Notary  PiMie. 


Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  di¬ 
rectly  an  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  iar  taatimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  *  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
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One  Year’s  Publications 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Old  Testament  History  in  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  With  many  new 
and  original  maps  and  plans  and  fully  illustrated.  One 
vol.,  8vo,  8oo  pp.,  fz.oo  net ;  postage  25  cts. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  COnPARATIVE  RELIGION 

By  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of 
“  The  Light  of  Asia  and  The  Light  of  the  World,” 
“  The  Genesis  and  Growth  of  Religion,”  etc.  i2mo, 
cloth,  75  cts. 

THE  FUNDAHENTAL  IDEAS  OF  THE 
ROHAN^CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Explained  and  discussed  for  Protestants  and  Catho¬ 
lics,  by  Frank  Hugh  Foster.  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  Pacific  Theological  Seminary. 
i2mo,  cloth,  377  pp.,  $1.75. 

ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  CELE¬ 
BRATION  OF  THE  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WESTMINSTER  ASSEHBLY 

By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  illustrated,  81.00  net, 
postpaid. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  DIGEST 

A  Compend  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the 
General  Presbytery,  General  Synod,  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1706-1897.  Compiled  by  authority 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  by  the  Rev.  William  E.  Moore,  D.D. 
8 VO,  950  pp.,  I3.50  net,  postpaid. 

ECCLESIOLOGY 

A  treatise  on  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  on 
Earth.  By  E.  D.  Morris,  D. D.,  187  pp.,  75  cts.  net. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHRISTIAN  EN¬ 
DEAVOR  MANUAL  FOR  1 899 

By  William  T.  Ellis.  Price,  10  cts. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HANDBOOK  FOR  1 899 
Price,  5  cts.  each  ;  10  copies,  25  cts.;  100  copies, 
I1.50,  postpaid. 

THINGS  THAT  MAKE  A  MAN 

By  Robert  E.  Speer.  i6mo,  28  pp.,  paper  cover, 
10  cts. 

RULES  FOR  JUDICATORIES  AND  FORHS 
OF  RECORDS,  &c.,  FOR  CHURCH  SES¬ 
SIONS 

By  Rev.  H.  W.  Roberts.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  48  pp., 
paper  cover,  5  cts.  net,  postpaid. 

SUNDAY  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN 

By  Rev.  George  Edward  Martin,  D.D.  Square 
i2mo,  8 1. 00. 

AT  THE  EVENING  HOUR 

By  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Lafayette  College.  108  pp.,  75  cts. 


THE  CHAPEL  HYMNAL 

For  Prayer-meetings,  Colleges,  Schools,  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies,  and  all  Social  Services.  Retail  price, 
60  cts. ;  introduction  price,  40  cts. 

The  Chapel  Hymnal  ”  is  beautifully  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth,  has  350  pages,  and  contains  370 hymns  and  over  300  tnnoA 
including  a  number  of  the  more  desirable  “  gospel  hymns  ”  and 
other  popular  selections,  besides  readings  from  the  Pwter. 

KAMIL :  THE  STORY  OF  A  SYRIAN  CON¬ 
VERT  FROM  ISLAH  TO  CHRISTIANITY 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  of  Beirut, 
Syria,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  EDin- 
wood,  D.D.,  LL.D.  144  pp.,  81.00. 

THE  BEST  CHURCH  HYMNS,  WITH  AN 
INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES 

By  the  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D.,  editor  of  TAe 
Hymnal  and  of  The  Chapel  Hymnal.  Bound  in  vel¬ 
lum,  paper  sides,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges.  75  cts. 

THE  BEST  HYMNS:  A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR 
HEnORIZING  THEn 

Bound  in  papier,  58  pp.,  5  cts.  net ;  85.00  pier 
hundred. 

THE  WESTHINSTER  STANDARDS  AND 
THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  AHERICAN 
REPUBLIC 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D..  20 
pp. ,  papier  cover,  5  cts. 

PREDESTINATION 

God’s  Working  Plan  of  His  Universe.  By  Rev.  A. 
W.  Pitzer,  D.D.  16  pp.,  paper  cover,  5  cts. 

A  PRIMARY  CATECHISn  FOR  RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HOrtE  AND  SAB¬ 
BATH-SCHOOL 

By  Rev.  George  S.  Carson,  B.A.  32mo,  3a  pp., 
papier  cover,  2  cts. 

WORTHIES  OF  WESTMI.NSTER 

By  Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh,  D.D.  i2mo,  23  pp. 
papier  cover,  5  cts. 

THE  HEDICAL  niSSION 
Its  Place,  Power,  and  Appieal.  By  W.  J.  Wanless, 
M.D.  96  pp.,  paper  cover,  10  cts. 

WHY  An  I  A  PRESBYTERIAN? 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  12  pp.,  i  c. 

CHURCH  HOMELESSNESS 
By  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  D.D.  12  pp.,  i  c. 

HY  CHRISTHAS  CLASS 
By  Rev.  F.  A.  Horton,  D.D.  12  pp.,  i  c. 
PRAISE 

By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  12  pp.,  i  c. 

CO-WORKERS  WITH  GOD 
By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  12  pp..  i  c. 

THE  MIND  OF  CHRIST 
By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  12  pp.,  i  c. 

THE  CRADLE  ROLL 

Entrance  Card,  i  c.  net ;  Announcement  Card,  i  C- 
net ;  Birthday  Card,  3  cts.  net,  postpaid. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  •School  Work 

Philadelphia,  1319  Walnut  St.  New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  37  Randolph  St.  St.  Louis,  1516  Locust  St- 


about  fifty.  They  are  taking  up  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  01  the  charch,  as  Snnday-school  super¬ 
intendents,  ushers,  trustees,  music  committees, 
and  general  utility  men.  The  church  has  also 
taken  up  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
earnest.  One  of  the  young  men  of  the  church, 
the  Rev.  George  C.  Doolittle  of  Syria,  has  been 
partially  supported  by  the  young  people  of  the 
Maumee  Presbytery,  which  has  not  quite  car¬ 
ried  his  salary.  After  the  January  sermon  on 
Missions  by  the  pastor,  the  congre^tion  was 
asked  to  assume  the  salary  of  their  own  son 
for  the  coming  year.  Pledges  were  called  for, 
and  four  subscriptions  of  8^  each,  and  five  for 
825  each,  came  in  at  once.  Smaller  amounts 
have  since  been  subscribed  so  that  the  amount, 
8500,  is  in  sight. 

The  Collingwood  Church  has  also  assumed 
the  support  of  a  missionary  for  the  coming 
year.  Would  not  this  be  a  capital  method  of 
increasing  our  gifts  to  Foreign  Missions?  Let 
individual  churches  support  individual  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Let  several  weaker  churches  com¬ 
bine  ;  they  will  double  their  present  gifts. 

Zanes\tlle  Presbytery. — In  session  at  New¬ 
ark  First  Church,  April  10-12,  1899,  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Hunt,  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Boyer,  Temporary  Clerk.  The  Rev.  William 
H.  Hyatt  was  received  from  Philadelphia  Pres¬ 


bytery  to  supply  Warsaw — West  Carlisle  group 
of  churches ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Fulton  from 
St.  Clairsville  Presbytery,  to  supply  Madison 
Church.  The  Rev.  J.  W'.  Boyer  was  released 
from  pastorate  of  Fredericktown  Church,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Barnes  from  Zanesville  Second 
Church.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Gould  was  dismissed 
to  Athens  Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  Faris 
Brown,  for  thirty-three  years  a  member  of  this 
Presbytery,  and  for  fifteen  years  its  Stated 
Clerk,  was  dismissed  to  Bellefontaine  Presby¬ 
tery.  Special  resolutions  were  unanimously' 
adopted,  expressing  Presbytery’s  high  appreci¬ 
ation  of  this  “beloved  brother,  his  most  kindly. 


BLANCARD^^ 


PllLS&SYRUPr 


IODIDE  OF  IRON 

forANyeMIA,POORNB5SoftheBLOOD.  1 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA,  Etc. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “Blancard"' 

all  druggists, 

,  B.  POUQERA  ACO.,  N.  Y.  Agto.  forU.  S. 
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gentle  and  patient  spirit,  his  earnest  tmd  fine 
Christian  character,  and  his  long,  faithful  and 
very  efficient  services  as  a  Presbyter  and  offi¬ 
cer.  ”  New  Concord  and  Norwich  Churches 
call  Licentiate  W.  F.  Eagleson,  who  was  re¬ 
ceived.  Martinsbnrgh  Church  c^ls  Student  J. 
O.  Fields  of  Auburn  Semina^.  The  Rev. 
George  R.  Dickinson  was  appointed  visitor  to 
Lane  Seminary.  The  Peoria  rtesbytery’s  over¬ 
ture  was  approved.  Relative  to  Ftofessor  Mc- 
Giffert’s  booh,  such  further  action  was  asked 
“as  will  tend  to  relieve  the  Church  from 
‘ominous  scandal,’  preserve  sound  teaching, 
and  secure  a  reverent  handling  of  all  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture  on  the  part  of  all  our  minis¬ 
try. ’’  The  Rev.  John  Proctor  Davis  was 
elected  Stated  Clerk  and  the  Rev.  George  R. 
Dickinson,  Permanent  Clerk. 

John  Proctor  Davis,  S.  C. 

Cleveland. — The  Second  Church  of  Cleve¬ 
land  laments  the  death  of  Mr.  Stiles  H.  Curtiss, 
long  and  by  common  consent  the  executive 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years.  Only  those  who 
have  year  in  and  year  out  occupied  some  such 
position  in  a  great  church  can  fully  know  the 
value  of  such  an  officer,  and  the  great  loss 
when  he  is  called  by  the  Master  to  come  up 
higher. 

Portsmouth. — The  Second  Church  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Dr.  Alderson,  pastor,  has  paid  a  bur¬ 
densome  debt  and  is  otherwise  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  _ 

PORTLAND,  OREGON, 

Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  and  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Oregon. 

The  trip  up  or  down  the  Columbia  River  from 
Portland  is  a  delightful  one,  and  the  country  is 
rich  in  grains,  fruit  and  timber. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  reach  this  region 
via  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati,  and  all  of 
the  great  Trans-continental  Routes. 

A  copy  of  “Two  to  Fifteen  Days’  Pleasure  Tours  ’’  will 
be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  2.cent  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


Dont  Take  Any  Chances 

on  nn  inferior  vehicle  or  hameee.  Tonr  life  nnd  that  of  yonr  family 
depends  upon  their  quality  and  reliability,  You  cann  tell  veiy 
much  about  the  quality  of  a  vehicle  by  simply  looking  at  It.  Tha 
paint  and  varnish  etfectually  hides  the  quality  of  material. 
hides  must  be  beught  largely  on  falth^ialth  inthehonaetyof  tha 
manufacturer. 

WE  HAYE  NO  AGENTS 

but  hav,  been  wiling  vehlclee  and  harnesa 
direct  to  tbe  consumer  for  twenty^lx  years.  V 
In  fact  we  are  tbe  largcat  jaanafaetar-  A  B  Ah  U  J 

er.  of  vehlelee  and  karaese  la  the  werla  lu  lAill 

„  .  ...  wlUn*  to  the  eonsaater  ezelnslvely.  1  JJ 

No.  606— Csnopy.Top  Somy,  wUhsMscortains,  These  facts  speak  TOlumee for  the  onality  of  oA-^i 

fendin,  lamps,  storm  tpron,  md  alud.  and  pots  a  our  goods  and  onr  method  of  doing  bnsl-  NoTfS— Slmrl.  eoUw 
ahsfta  Pric.,$M.Aa  good  as  sells  for  tta  ness.  Yon  take  no  chancee;  we  ship  our  ^  hsnMst,  with 

vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  ezami-  .kkel  trimminKa  Pries 
nation  and  guarantee  everything.  Send  for  oar  large  lllaatratcd  Catalogae  before  ai,.gs.  Good  uamally 
baying.  1T>8  FREE.  sells  (or  $18.00. 

Elkhart  Garriags  and  Hamasa  Mfg.  C0i$  Elkharti  Indianat 


m  m  JPing  J  fflM  PREMWMS.-FACTOfir  TO  FAMILY 

m  m  M  MM  MUM  M  mM"  Send  fora  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 

M  Mm  MMK  ^m'M  M’MM  telle  how  to  obtain,  free,  tha  famous 

M  MmmMMMmMW  Larkin  premiums  worth  si 0. 00  each. 

mraMMM  mMMW  WVSV  mm  The  Larkin  SoapSfg.Co.,LarklnSt,Buffiilo,N.Y. 

OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  \H  THE  EVANOELIST,  March  30th, 


HADTPOUn  ««th  Y'ear  Opens 

l^WlVa-/  September  27,  1899. 

THEOLOGICAL  Unexcelled  Advantages 

for  College  Graduates. 

^  P  M  I  NI  A  D  V  i  .formation  on 

O Lrfi Tlll^/\fVI  application  to  Professor 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  Jacobus. 


Full  i  .formation  on 
application  to  Professor 
Jacobus. 


YORK-ALBANY,  Albany  Femalo  Academy. 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  S435  a  year.  For 


House  Furnishing 

Table  and  China  Cutlery.  Silver-plated 
Ware.  China,  Glassware  and  Crockery. 
Cooking  Utensils. 

Kitchen,  Laundry  and  Cellar  Outflttings. 
Refrigerators.  Pantry  Cold  Chests. 

Wooden  and  Willow  Wares. 

Sick-room  and  Nursery  Conveniences. 

Fire  Irons  and  Brasses. 

Andirons,  Brass  and  Iron  Coal-Scuttles 
and  Wood-Holders  in  Brass,  Iron,  Wood 
and  Willow. 

Fire  Screens  and  Fenders. 

Patent  Safety  Folding  Steps  for  Library 
and  Hall  Use. 

Patent  Plate  and  Dish  Warmers. 

Coffee  Machines— French,  German,  Aus¬ 
trian,  Russian  and  Turkish. 

Chafing  Dishes— Afternoon-Tea  Kettles. 

Table  Egg  Boilers. 

The  Trij)le-fiame  Warming  Lamps  for  Tea 


Fireproof  Earthen  and  Porcelain  Cook¬ 
ing  Utensils. 

ENAMELED  STEEL  Cooking  Utensils,  guaranUed  to 
be  absoiuteiy  free  from  yoiisorwug  compoeition  and  per¬ 
fectly  safe. 

Every  article  necessary,  nseful  or  convenient  for 
housekeepers. 

Goods  delivered  free  to  any  part  of  the  “  Greater  New 
York,”  or  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  station 
within  100  miles. 

BEST  QUALITY  ONLY 

An  Inspection  Invited 


-1-N  A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lccy  A.  Plympton,  Principal 


RYE  SEMINARY 

address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  f^^c?r^s. 

Thirty-fourth  year  Academic,  Advanced,  and  i'ollege  Pre¬ 
paratory  i  ourses  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certiflcate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Welleslev.  -perial  Co\irses  In  Art.  L'terature, 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK.  ' 


collegiate  school 


.  .  FOR  GIRLS  .  . 

Miss  C.  M.  GERRISH,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


The  elms.  Springfield.  ^lassachusetts.  Home, 
Day,  and  Music  School  for  Girls.  English,  Music, 
Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Certiflcate 
admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley.  Miss  Charlotte 
W.  Porter,  Principal. 


'VTEAV  YORK  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE.  Certi- 
fleate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley. 
JIissMary  Schoonmakek,  Principal,  341  Lenox  Ave., 
corner  133d  Street. 


LAFAYETTfc  COLLEGE, 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical.  lAitln  and  General 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 
and  Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address  the  Registrar. 


ESTEY  organ.  Two  manual,  fifteen  stops,  pedals, 
etc.  Eight  J  ears  in  use.  cost  SodO,  price  Sl.VI.  Ad¬ 
dress  George  W.  Herbert,  Pianos  and  Instruments,  10 
East  17th  St.,  between  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave. 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


EUROPE 

H.  GAZE  A.  SONS  Estab. 

TOURIST  AGENCY  1844 

R.  H.  CRDNnEN,  OBN’L  AGT. 

Forty  Prooram.res,  all  Europe,  now  ready— say 
where  you  are  going.  Individual  trips.  Escorted 
parties,  Round  the  World.  Tourist  Gazette,  100  pp. 
free.  11.1  Broadway,  New  York;  J20  siouth  Clark 
Street,  Chicago ;  201  Washington  Street,  Boston ; 
14  South  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia. 


RAVENSWOOD  INN, 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  ocean.  Open  all  year.  Sun  Parlors  at  honse  and  beach. 
Heated  rooms.  SprlDg,  $2  per  day;  week,  $8  to  $10;  July,  $8  to 
$15.  Estab.  1893.  C.  BRAZER,  Prop. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Bellevlew  Avenue. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SARATOGA^SPRINGS 
SANITARIUM  por  health,  rest  or 

RECREATION . 

The  appointmentsof  a  first-class  hotel.  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms.  Massage,  etc. 
Croqnet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


“The  Greatest  Biblical  Work  of  the  Age” 

THE 

HOLY  BIBLE 

Polychrome  Edition. 

“  Indispensable  to  Bible  Students.’’ 
A  NEW  English  Translation  of  the  Bible 

Printed  In  Colors  exhibiting  the  Composite  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Books,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Pic¬ 
torial  Illustrations.  Prepared  by  Eminent  Biblical 
Scholars,  and  edited  by 

PAUL  HAUPT 

Long  years  of  preparation,  and  collaboration  npon  a 
va-t  scale,  have  been  devoted  to  this  work,  which  1- 
perhaps  tbe  greatest  yet  attempted  In  the  field  of 
Biblical  scholarship.  The  present  rendering  of  tbe 
Uld  Testament  Is  not  a  revision  of  tbe  Authorized 
Version,  but  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in 
modem  English. 

TITO  A’ETT  VOLUMES  HAVE  JUST  BEEN 
PUBLISHED: 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  215 
pages,  and  nine  full-page  illustrations  (iuclnding 
maid,  and  102  Illustrations  In  the  Notes.  Cloth, 
S3.  SO  net. 

The  Book  of  Joshua 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  BENNETT,  M.A.  102 
pages  printed  In  nine  colors.  Eleven  full-page  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  25  Illustrations  In  the  Notes.  Cloth, 
SI. 25  net. 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED  (all  in  cloth  Unding,  and  sold 
NET): 

Judges,  SI. 25.  Isaiah,  S2,50. 

Psalms,  $2.50.  Leviticus,  $1-25 

Other  parts  to  follow  at  regular  Intervals.  The  Old 
Testament  will  be  completed  In  20  parts.  The  New 
Testament  will  then  be  begun. 

Readers  of  this  paper  should  send  15  cents  In  stamps 
for  a  52-page  illustrated  pro-pectus,  giving  most  In. 
terestlng  comparisons  of  tbe  old  and  new  translations 
of  the  Bible,  specimen  pages  of  Illustrations  and  color- 
printing.  It  also  gives  a  scholarly  and  Interesting 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  varions  Greek  and  Hebrew 
texts,  their  date  of  anthorshlp,  and  an  essay  on  the 
correct  reading  of  Old  Testam-^nt  texts. 

Hie  POLYCHROME  BIBLE  is  for  sale  at  allbook  stores, 

DODD,  HEAD  &  CDHPANY 
Publishers,  Fifth  Ave.  and  21st  St., 
New  York 


A^re"ct^/“if  H  PATTERSON,  COh 

A  select  family  Hotel  accommodating  ' 

^  about  100  guests;  relief  from  hay  fever,  CBtHfiBd  Put 

HOUSE  no  malaria,  charming  scenery,  delight- 1 

fnl  drives, pure  mountain  air;  eleva-  30  BROAD  STREET 
Pomoev  N.  Y.*  Through  trains  on  D.,  L.  &  .....  . .  - . 

rvui|ycy,  ii.  i.  Vn.v  in  a  at  ..,.1  oan  CABLE  ADDh 


PATTERSON,  CORWIN  &  PATTERSON 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


NEW  YORK 


W.  leave  New  York  10  A.M.  and  9.30 
P.  M.  for  Onatovia  Station. 

Send  for  Booklet,  C.  A.  PETRIE. 


CABLE  ADDRESS 


Andrew  S.  Patterson  Hamilton  5.  Corwin 

Stuart  H.  Patterson 


Brown  Bros,  tit  Co. 

PHILAm  nbw  tork,  boston. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTSD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  A-...  A 

ment  Securltlee  on  commission.  We  XU  t  CSllllCIll 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ^  ,,, 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  iSACliritlGS  . 
favSable  telms  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  draww  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries,  IncludlnK  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchanse  on,  and 

» A  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 

01  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
Credlt  *^™*^**'  •^*‘^*’**  ^  parts  of  the  world,  j 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

iBiestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Boosht  and  Sold  on  Oommloolon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAUU  ST.,  N.  T 

MatoUalMd  1M7.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Bzchana. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH  22  BAST^1^6to 
CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RE1A.U  ESTATE 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES 

Issued  on  Feb.  1st  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,'* 

which  will  be  IntereetlnK  to  Investors. 

This  will  be  mailed  free  on  InwiI  Pjlllc  Inwfl 
application  to  them  at  lOWtt  rails,  lUWa, 

or  S23  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  ChlcaKO,  Ill., 
SOI  John  Hancock  Bnlldlnc,  Boaton. 


■  I  i_h  Annual  Summer  Tours. 

and  Central  Europa 

Small  party  conducted  by  PROFESSOR  CAMILLE  THUR* 
WANGER,  31  Pierce  BalldlUK,  Boston. 


In  adtlresslng-  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pablishere 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referrinc  to  THE  EVANUELIST. 


THE  EVANGELIST 

HOMK 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  OO 


State  Bonds  .  .  !IS,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  781,811  H3 

Railroad  Bonds  .  I,tl48,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  108,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  1H6,300  OO 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  St, 4118,100  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  160,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  35,000  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

lioans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  bands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accmed  on  Ist  Janu¬ 
ary,  row . 


Cash  Camtal . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Snrplns . 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


LIABILITIES. 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIDGE  6.  SNOW,  f  Vice-Presidents. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  Secretaries. 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA.  I  .  o  .  . 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  f  *  Secretaries. 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  J 
Nbw  York,  Jan.  10, 1899. 


“SHUT  IN  SERIES” 

15  LEAFLETS  AND  TRACTS 

for  the  use  of  Christian  Endeavorers,  Y.  M.  C.  A’s,  S.  S' 
Teachers  and  Christians  at  home  or  on  their  outings. 

Six  cents  for  sample  set  of  15.  Forty  cents  for  235. 
Fifteen  full  sets  postpaid.  Address 

Dr.  O.  F.  PRESBREY, 

Dr.  Strong’s  Sanitarium,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


WASHINGTON 

/•^***»»»^  Life  Ins.  Co. 


Market  Value. 
.  $594,130  72 

1,759,249  74 
1,909,500  OO 

26.500  OO 
790,511  83 

1,336,630  OO 
90,800  OO 
172,5.77  OO 
4,096,194  OO 
339,450  OO 

91.500  OO 

248,498  33 
121,625  OO 

533,983  99 
50,034  18 
$12,161,164  79 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,048,577  OO 
684,785  43 
4,427,802  36 

$12,161,164  79 
$7,427,802  36 


Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

puksiobmt. 

E.  S.  FRENCH. 


I  I  Assets, 

$15,500,000. 

The  Policies  issued  by  the  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  speciflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  poaseasea 

advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Oost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  otUv.  16  years’ experience  In  business,  tend  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  tl50,000  Invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  booka 


WILLIAM  T  80UDEB,  Flnanolal  Ag:ent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  JournaL 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pablishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THK  BVANGFLI8T. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A.  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SUEPLU8, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Vice-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pree. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phxlpb  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maoy.  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 

Geo  roe  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Abtor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


Matthew  Henry’s 
Commentary 

Of  the  entire  Bible,  with  all  the  original  illustrations. 
Prefatory  notes  by  Rev,  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth.  Good  Type. 

3  Volumes  $6.00  I  , 

6  Volumes  $7.20  ( 


This  is  the  Lowest  Price  for  which  this  Commentary  has 
ever  been  offered. 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 


